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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  IX 


The  vast  and  rapid  changes  in  our  modern  world  forcefully  accen¬ 
tuate  the  increasing  need  for  the  best  possible  management  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  One  method  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Manage¬ 
ment  School  to  promote  an  increase  in  knowledge  and  a  broadening 
of  experience  on  the  part  of  course  participants  is  to  present  a  highly 
diversified  guest-speaker  program. 

Senior  military  leaders,  prominent  educators,  and  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  business  executives  have  presented  a  wide  range  of  concepts 
and  experiences.  All  of  these  presentations  have  been  invaluable  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  School,  namely,  to  motivate  partici¬ 
pants  to  broaden  their  knowledge,  to  re-examine  their  attitudes  and 
habits,  and  to  improve  their  skills  and  techniques. 

Publication  and  distribution  of  these  volumes  is  made  in  order  to 
assist  military  and  government  officials  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
trends  and  current  thinking  in  management. 

They  also  serve  as  a  token  of  appreciation  to  those  speakers 
whose  ideas  and  experience  are  reflected  in  Management  Views.  They 
have  given  most  generously  of  their  time  and  made  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  States  Army  and  the  success  of  this  School. 
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through  the  unified  commands  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  handling  of  problems  of  materiel  and  manpower, 
and  the  insistence  upon  the  Army  Air  Corps  withdrawing  from  the 
Army  and  become  a  separate  establishment,  it  was  felt  in  1947  that 
we  had  to  take  a  good  look  at  our  defense  posture  and  at  our  defense 
organization. 

There  were  two  schools  of  thought  at  that  time.  There  was  the 
school  of  thought  enunciated  by  the  Department  of  War  —  Mr. 
Stimson’s  point  of  view  and  Secretary  Patterson's  point  of  view  — 
that  we  should  have  a  single  unified  Department.  Now'  this  was  not 
a  view  that  was  supported  by  everybody  in  the  Army  but  was  gen¬ 
erally  known  at  that  time  as  the  Army  view  and  particularly  the 
view  of  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

The  Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  by  Mr.  Forrestal,  was 
opposed  to  this.  They  were  for  imposing  a  layer  on  top,  but  they 
wanted  that  layer  to  be  a  coordinating  layer. 

In  this  conflict  between  basically  an  Army  view  and  a  Navy  view, 
the  Congress  adopted  the  Navy  view. 

With  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  the  Congress  set  up  three 
departments  —  an  Army,  a  Navy,  and  an  Air  Force.  These  w’ere 
Executive  Departments.  As  heads  of  Executive  Departments,  their 
Secretaries  were  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  also  members  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  No  Department  of  Defense  was  created. 
Instead  these  three  Executive  Departments  were  together  formed  into 
an  amorphous  body  known  as  the  National  Military  Establishment. 
At  its  head  was  put  an  official  called  a  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  was 
to  exercise  general  authority,  direction,  and  control.  But  the  statute 
stated  that  all  powers  not  specifically  given  to  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  were  reserved  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  three  military  depart¬ 
ments.  (See  Fig.  1.) 

At  the  same  time  the  Congress  gave  statutory  recognition  to  the 
wartime  body  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  provided  for  a  separate 
Joint  Staff  to  assist  them.  The  Joint  Chiefs  were  to  be  the  principal 
military  advisors  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
National  Security  Council.  Note  that  they  were  to  be  advisors. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  were 

Hei  rint/s.  In  1950-51  hr  mis  Counsel  to  the  Xational  Setuiify  Kesumeix  Hon  ut, 
and  in  1951-59  he  mix  General  Counsel  to  the  Krronstruetion  Funnier  Cor/i  In 
1951/  he  unis  Counsel  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations  in  the 
Army-McCavthi /  hearint/s ;  and  in  1957-HO  hr  was  Coun-srl  to  thi  St  uatr  Drm  ><  ra tie 
Policy  Committer,  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Asti  ona’itics  amt  Spurt,  and 
the  Preparedness  Invest  it/a  tiny  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Sei  m<  e\  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Missiles  and  Satellites  I  n  vrstiya  fion .  Amont ;  In  putdu  alums  is  Thi* 
Tokyo  War  C’rimos  Trial.  He  was  appointed  As\t  Seen  tain  of  htfenst  A  dm 
in  July  1 9ii J . 
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Honorable 
SOLIS  HORWITZ 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration) 

The  subject  which  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  is  Mr.  McNamara’s 
concept  of  management,  because  this  is  the  concept  of  management 
which  today  prevails  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  hasten  to  say 
that  I  think  it  is  not  a  concept  of  management  which  is  unique  to  Mr. 
McNamara.  I  believe  it  is  a  concept  of  management  which  his  pred¬ 
ecessor,  Mr.  Gates,  had  and  I  think  it  is  a  concept  of  management  that, 
probably  most  of  his  successors  will  have. 

Three  Conceivable  Roles 

Mr.  McNamara  himself  has  stated  there  are  three  conceivable 
roles  for  a  Secretary  of  Defense.  First,  the  role  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  can  be  envisaged  as  that  of  a  mediator  and  a  coordinator  — 
one  who  allows  his  subordinates  to  work  out  problems ;  and  then  when 
they  cannot  agree,  tries  to  get  them  together  to  arrive  at  a  coordinated 
position. 

The  second  role  would  be  really  a  middle  position,  a  referee’s 
position,  a  judge’s  position.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  disagree¬ 
ment,  he  would  resolve  it. 

The  third  is  the  view  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  a  leader, 
and  that  it  is  his  responsibility  to  take  the  leadership  in  management 
and  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Mr.  McNamara’s  own  view  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must 
be  a  leader,  that  the  law  imposes  this  responsibility  upon  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  abnegation  of  his  responsibility  to  fail  to  exercise 
leadership. 


Evolution  of  DOD 

Let’s  see  the  basis  for  this  view:  Prior  to  1947  we  managed  our 
military  affairs  through  two  Executive  Departments  —  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  War  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  For  various  reasons, 
growing  out  of  World  War  II,  principally  the  use  of  joint  operations 

Mr.  Horwitz  is  an  alumnus  of  the  U  niversity  of  Pittsburyh  and  the  Harvard  Line 
School.  His  nonmilitary  leyal  career  experienced  a  number  of  hif/h  points  upon  his 
release  from  the  Army  in  I!)!,.r>.  In  the  period  19', !>-■', H  he  was  Deputy  Chief  Counsel 
of  the  International  Prosecution  Section  of  the  Supreme  Commander  Allied  Powers 
for  the  trial  of  major  Oriental  wai  criminals.  In  ID!,!)  he  was  Counsel  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  li-.lt;  I nvestiyation  and  Strategy  and  Cnificatinn 
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given  command  over  the  forces  that  rested  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  Since  the  days  of  Elihu  Root,  the  Army  did  not  impose 
command  upon  its  Chief  of  Staff.  He  was  given  such  supervision 
over  the  forces  of  the  Army  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  might 
direct;  command  in  the  Army  rested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and,  through  him,  in  the  Chief  of  Staff,  by  virtue  of  delegation. 

Mr.  Forrestal  '  orked  with  this  organizational  arrangement  for 
just  two  years;  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  the  author,  he 
decided  that  it  wouldn’t  work  —  and  it  couldn’t  work.  He  then  rec¬ 
ommended  to  President  Truman  that  the  Defense  establishment  return 
to  what  had  originally  been  suggested  by  the  civilian  leaders,  at  least, 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

In  1949  Congress  passed  the  1949  Amendments  to  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  (See  Fig.  2.) 

With  the  1949  Amendments,  Congress  completely  altered  aie 
picture  It  provided  for  a  single  Executive  Department  known  as  the 
Department  of  Defense,  to  be  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  was  to  be  the  principal  assistant  to  the  President  for  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Departments  of  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  ceased  to  be  Executive  Departments  and  became 
military  departments  within  the  single  Executive  Department.  These 
military  departments  were  required  to  be  separately  administered. 
The  Office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  also 
created  at  this  time. 

In  1953  President  Eisenhower,  in  response  to  the  farewell  mes¬ 
sage  of  Secretary  Lovett,  and  as  a  result  of  the  report  made  by  the 
Rockefeller  Committee,  sent  a  Reorganization  Plan  to  Congress.  For 
our  purpose  in  understanding  the  nature  -f  the  Secretary  of  Defense’s 
job,  the  details  of  that  plan  are  not  as  hnportant  as  the  statements 
made  in  President  Eisenhower’s  message  to  the  Congress.  (See 
Fig.  3.) 

President  Eisenhower  said  his  concept  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  was  that  there  was  to  be  no  Department  of  Defense  function 
independent  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  that  he  regarded  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  as  operational  managers  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  So,  clearly,  he  drew  a  line  between  policy 
decision  and  operational  execution. 

The  next  significant  organizational  change  came  in  1958,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Congressional  investigation  into  missiles  and  satellites, 
when  President  Eisenhower  proposed  legislation  for  the  reform  of  the 
Defense  Department.  (See  Fig.  4.) 

As  a  result  of  the  DOD  Reorganization  Act  of  1958,  there  were 
two  significant  additions  to  the  Secretary’s  power.  First,  there  was 
increased  responsibility  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  con¬ 
nection  with  military  operations.  The  statute  specifically  said  that 
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all  forces  committed  to  unified  and  specified  commands  were  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  by  statute,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  put 
directly  in  the  line  of  command  over  the  unified  and  specified  com¬ 
mands.  The  chain  of  command,  by  law,  was  to  run  directly  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  commanders  of  the  unified  and  specified 
commands,  who  in  turn  were  to  exercise  full  operational  command 
over  the  forces  assigned  to  them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  given  the  full 
authority  to  centralize  control  over  research  and  development  and  to 
assign  new  weapons  systems  for  development  and  operation  as  he 
deemed  appropriate.  There  was  also  a  change  made  with  respect  to  the 
military  departments.  They  were  no  longer  required  to  be  separately 
administered,  but  were  to  be  “separately  organized.”  I  have  never 
quite  figured  out,  although  I  worked  with  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  just  what  was  the  intent  of  this  change.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  weaker  phrase  than  “separately  admin¬ 
istered,”  but  to  just  what  degree  has  never  been  clear. 

The  command  responsibilities  of  the  individual  Chiefs  were  also 
changed.  (See  Fig.  5.) 

For  example,  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  was 
altered.  Until  1958,  the  National  Security  Act  provided  that  under 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of  Staff  exer¬ 
cised  command  over  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

In  1958  this  was  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

“The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  exercise  supervision  over  such  of  the 
members  and  organizations  of  the  Air  Force  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  determines.”  (See  Fig.  6.) 

This  provision  is  now  identical  for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Chief  of  St. .ff  of  the 
Army. 

By  statute,  the  Secretary  has  command  over  the  unified  and  spec¬ 
ified  commands.  It  is  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  has  placed  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  their  joint  capacity  in 
intermediate  command  between  the  Secretary  and  the  unified  and 
specified  commands.  They  exercise  this  authority  by  virtue  of  del¬ 
egation. 


Legal  Authorities  of  the  Secretary 

Now  let  us  examine  the  legal  authorities  of  the  Secretary. 

First,  the  Secretary  is  the  head  of  an  Executive  Department. 
As  an  Executive  Head  of  a  Department,  he  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  government  of  his  Department  and  the  distribution 
and  performance  of  its  business.  This  is  a  power  that  only  Secretaries 
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of  Departments  possess  —  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  nine 
Cabinet  colleagues.  Other  administrative  heads  of  agencies  must 
have  specific  authority  under  which  to  act.  (See  Fig.  7.) 

Second,  the  statute  says  the  Secretary  of  Defcns  •  shall  bo  the 
principal  assistant  to  the  President  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  occasioned  a  General  Counsel  in  1953 
to  say:  “The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  thus  made  the  Commander-in- 
Chief’s  Deputy.”  This,  I  believe,  is  sound.  Whether  the  rest  of  that 
sentence  is  sound  is  a  matter  of  construction.  It  depends  on  whether 
the  President  himself  is  a  military  officer  in  his  role  as  Commander- 
in-Chief.  I  don’t  think  it  is  worth  arguing  about,  but  it  is  true  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  statute  is  made  the  Commander-in-Chief’s 
Deputy.  (See  Fig.  8.) 

The  third  of  his  powers  is  the  direction,  authority,  and  control 
over  the  Department  of  Defense.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  Mr. 
Vinson’s  objecting  to  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  from  time 
to  time,  but  at  the  time  of  the  1949  Amendments,  this  is  what  M: 
Vinson  said  he  was  giving  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  (See  Fig.  9.) 

The  fourth  of  these  powers  is  his  responsibility  for  the  unified 
and  specified  commands.  The  statute  provides  that  such  combatant 
commands  are  responsible  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  such  military  missions  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  approval  of  the  President.  (See 
Fig.  10.) 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  statutory  mandates  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  believes  that  he  is  not  only  responsible  for,  but  that  he 
must  exercise  leadership  in,  the  Department  of  Defense. 

A  Dual  Responsibility 

Thus  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  a  dual  responsibility,  exercised 
through  a  dual  chain  of  command.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  responsible 
for  directing  and  controlling  the  operations  of  the  unified  and  specified 
commands;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  is  responsible  for  exercising 
authority,  direction,  and  control  over  the  military  departments  which 
provide,  train,  and  equip  the  forces  which  go  into  the  unified  and 
specified  commands.  (See  Fig.  11.) 

Mr.  McNamara  therefore  believes  that  he  can  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  imposed  on  him  only  if  he  looks  upon  his  function  as 
a  leadership  function.  He  exercises  an  affirmative  role  in  resolving 
issues  and  making  decisions. 

He  has  certain  ways  of  going  about  making  these  decisions  and 
resolving  these  issues.  (See  Fig.  12.) 
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Statutory  Authority  o£  iM  Secretary  of  Defense 

HEAD  OF  AN  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT: 

“There  is  hereby  established,  as  an  Executive 
Department  of  the  Government,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
oe  the  head  thereof." 

--Sec.  201(a),  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 

as  amended. 

“The  head  of  each  department  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulat ions  ...  for  the  government  of 
his  department ...  the  distribution  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  its  business..." 


--Sec.  22,  Title  5,  United  States  Code 
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Statutory  Authority  of  * \e  Secretary  of  Defense 

PRINCIPAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT: 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  the 
principal  assistant  to  the  President  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Defense ..." 

— Sec.  202(b),  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended. 

" . . .the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  thus 
made  the  Commander  in  Chief's  Deputy... 
Under  this  power... the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  the  highest  military  officer 
of  the  Department." 

— Legal  opinion  of  the  General 

Counsel,  27  March  1953 
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Statutory  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
direction,  authority,  and  control 
over  the  Department  of  Defense." 


— Sec.  202(b),  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended. 


DIRECTION: 

AUTHORITY: 


CONTROL: 


" . . .the  act  of  governing,  man¬ 
agement,  superintends." 

" . .  .legal  power:  a  right  to  com¬ 
mand;  the  right  and  power  of  a 
public  officer  to  require  obed¬ 
ience  to  his  order..." 

"...power  or  authority  to  manage, 
to  direct,  superintend,  regulate, 
direct,  govern,  administer,  or 
oversee . " 
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Concept  of  Decisions 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
I  want  next  to  speak  of  his  concept  of  decisions.  Mr.  McNamara 
believes  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties,  whether  in  industry,  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  in  other  agencies  of  government,  is  the 
inability  and  lack  of  desire  to  make  decisions.  If  a  problem  involves 
conflict,  the  tendency  is  not  to  decide  the  problem.  The  tendency  is  to 
shove  it  under  the  carpet  to  avoid  the  conflict;  or  in  the  alternative, 
to  arrive  at  a  decision  which  satisfies  everybody.  Normally  a  decision 
that  satisfies  everybody  probably  is  not  attacking  the  problem  at  all. 

His  concept  of  decisions  is  that  there  are  two  types  of  decisions 
to  be  made.  First  of  all,  there  are  a  host  of  minor  decisions.  The 
important  part  about  these  is  that  they  must  be  made.  It  really  does 
not  make  much  difference  whether  most  of  these  decisions  are  “yes” 
or  “no.”  They  are  administrative  type  decisions.  They  arise  from  the 
type  of  problems  where  you  should  decide  that  either  you  are  going 
to  do  something  or  not  do  something  and  get  it  over  with. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  important  problems.  Mr.  McNamara 
believes  decisions  in  these  areas  cannot  be  left  to  be  solved  by  the 
processes  of  time.  They  will  not  solve  themselves.  As  to  these 
problems,  he  believes  they  must  be  thoroughly  studied.  They  must 
be  thoroughly  analyzed.  They  must  be  subjected  to  review  and  every 
fact  brought  out  —  but  most  importantly,  they  must  be  brought  to 
a  head.  They  must  be  resolved.  A  decision  must  be  made,  and 
appropriate  action  must  be  taken. 

In  arriving  at  a  decision,  Mr.  McNamara  does  not  want  to  be 
presented  with  a  single  staff  study  that  says:  Do  it  this  way.  He 
wants  a  problem  analyzed.  He  wants  tc  know:  What  are  the  alterna¬ 
tive  solutions?  This  is  probably  his  most  important  demand  on  any 
of  his  staff:  What  are  the  alternatives,  including  the  status  quo? 
And  he  wants  those  alternatives  looked  at.  He  wants  to  see  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  each  alternative. 

Then  he  wants  the  various  alternatives  weighed  in  terms  of  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Why  does  he  want  this?  I  think  this  is  important,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  decision  maker  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  staff  member. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  decision  maker,  unless  he  is  given 
the  choice  of  alternatives,  he  soon  cea.  be  the  decision  maker, 
because  his  staff  is  really  making  the  decisions. 

Furthermore,  it  gives  the  decision  maker,  in  considering  the 
various  alternatives,  the  assurance  that  there  has  been  good  staff 
work  done,  that  the  problems  have  been  laid  out,  and  that  there  are 
no  booby  traps  hidden  which  have  not  been  brought  to  the  surface. 
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Incidentally,  talking  about  advantages  and  disadvantages,  Secre¬ 
tary  McNamara  wants  all  disadvantages  listed  even  if  you  don’t 
personally  believe  that  a  certain  disadvantage  is  a  disadvantage.  You 
can  take  care  of  that  when  you  analyze  the  relative  merits  of  the 
advantages  and  di  lvantages;  but  if  somebody  sees  a  disadvantage 
in  an  approach,  he  wants  that  disadvanta;  je  listed,  then  analyzed  and 
weighed. 

He  is  thus  assured  that  he  is,  one,  the  decision  maker  and,  two, 
that  he  has  had  good  work  upon  which  to  base  his  decisional  judgment. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  staff  man,  it  gives  him  the 
assurance  that  he  is  doing  that  which  his  boss  needs  to  have  in  order 
to  make  a  decision.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction  in 
making  sure  that  you  have  presented  to  your  top  man  the  results  of 
a  complete  and  analytical  study. 

Demise  of  Oral  Briefiyigs 

Mr.  McNamara  likes  to  see  these  studies  in  writing  because  as 
a  manager  he  likes  to  deal  not  only  with  generalities  but  also  with 
detail.  By  his  tremendous  grasp  of  detail,  he  can  weigh  the  gen¬ 
erality.  There  is  no  report  too  long  for  him  to  read.  He  does  not 
care  nor  does  he  insist  that  a  report  be  limited  to  one  page  or  20  pages. 
He  wants  it  to  be  as  long  as  it  needs  to  be.  We  have  given  him  reports 
out  of  my  office  that  have  been  500  pages  in  length,  because  this  was 
necessary  for  the  analysis  of  the  problem  that  he  had  assigned.  He 
does  not  generally  want  to  be  orally  briefed,  because  he  feels  oral 
briefings  can  only  touch  the  surface  of  a  problem. 

When  he  goes  in  to  discuss  a  matter  with  the  military  Secretaries 
or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  wants  to  be  the  master  of  the  subject. 
He  expects  a  similar  grasp  of  the  subject  on  their  part. 

This  demise  of  oral  briefings,  I  am  afraid,  has  given  rise  to  some 
criticism  about  the  Secretary  not  paying  too  much  attention  to  his 
military  advisors;  and  sometimes  you  hear  it  about  his  civilian 
advisors  too.  It  goes  back  to  the  fact  that  we  are  all  human.  As  a 
lawyer  trying  a  case  in  which  I  was  not  the  principal  trial  lawyer  but 
was  sitting  as  the  assistant  at  the  trial  table,  I  could  always  think 
of  the  questions  that  my  colleague,  standing  on  his  feet  and  question¬ 
ing  the  witness,  couldn’t  think  of,  because  I  was  not  under  fire  at  the 
moment.  Similarly,  I  think  many  of  the  officers  who  used  to  go  in 
and  brief  feel  that  their  Chiefs  are  not  presenting  the  points  as  well 
as  they  would  if  they  were  doing  the  briefing.  This  is  a  human  reaction. 
However,  I  think  we  are  getting  away  from  this  criticism.  People 
are  now  quite  aware  of  the  technique  that  Mr.  McNamara  uses  of 
acquainting  himself  with  all  the  details  and  requiring  those  who  deal 
with  him  on  the  subject  to  be  equally  proficient. 
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Mr.  McNamara  is  not  content  to  allow  all  problems  to  come  up 
to  him  from  below.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  feels  it  his  duty  to 
look  at  the  weak  spots  of  the  organization  and  to  attempt  to  correct 
them.  He  has  adopted  the  process  which  we  all  know’  well,  assigning 
special  projects  for  investigation  and  study.  One  of  these  special 
projects  was  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  look  at  the  logistics 
organization  of  the  Army  and  whether  the  Technical  Services  should 
be  retained.  This  resulted  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  that  was  approved  last  year.  There  have  been  whole 
hosts  of  these  special  projects. 

I  have  a  rather  broad  charter  that  enables  me  to  conduct  such 
studies  as  I  think  necessary  in  connection  with  organization  and 
management  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  have  had  this  charter 
for  over  two  years,  but  I  have  never  once  used  that  power  because 
I  cannot  keep  up  with  tho  special  projects  dealing  with  organization 
and  management  that  Mr.  McNamara  assigns  me. 

Programing  and  Budgeting 

Mr.  McNamara  felt  that  the  Department  of  Defense  needed  a  new 
system  of  programing  and  budgeting  as  a  management  tool.  He 
felt  the  whole  programing  system  was  engaged  in  a  process  of 
treating  each  of  the  individual  Services  with  their  service  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  a  unit.  He  suspected  we  were  making  decisions  based  on 
a  comparing  of  apples  with  oranges;  and  that  instead  of  getting  a 
good  high  class  type  of  orange,  we  were  probably  getting  a  somewhat 
adulterated  form  of  fruit  salad.  He  felt  that  probably  some  of  the 
problems  that  were  attendant  upon  the  Department  of  Defense  arose 
from  the  fact  that  we  were  not  looking  at  our  forces  functionally.  For 
example,  we  were  making  trade-offs  between  bombers  and  tactical 
aircraft  in  the  Air  Force  rather  than  making  decisions  between 
strategic  forces  of  the  Air  Force  and  strategic  forces  of  the  Navy. 

The  result  was  the  institution  of  the  new  programing  method 
which  is  designed  to  achieve  two  goals.  One,  it  is  designed  to  produce 
a  functional  approach  to  the  analysis  of  force  structure.  In  other 
words,  we  compare  and  determine  our  force  structure  for  strategic 
warfare,  regardless  of  Service.  Similarly,  we  should  consider  our  force 
structure  for  air  defense  as  a  whole,  whether  it  be  Air  Force  airplane 
or  Army  missile  type.  The  second  goal  is  to  look  at  that  force 
structure  in  terms  of  total  cost  over  a  period  of  the  next  five  years 
to  give  us  some  idea  of  what  the  force  structure  is  going  to  look  like 
coming  down  the  road  and  the  costs  that  we  are  getting  into.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  say,  in  Mr.  McNamara’s  opinion,  that  we  are  buying 
so  many  airplanes  at  such-and-such  a  cost  but  he  wants  to  know  the 
total  cost  of  those  airplanes  throughout  their  service  life.  True,  they 
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are  going  to  cost  so  much ;  their  spare  parts  are  going  to  cost  so  much ; 
but  in  addition,  there  are  associated  O&MA  and  personnel  costs  that 
can  be  identified  and  these  represent  part  of  the  total  cost  of  a 
particular  type  of  force.  It  is  facts  like  these  that  Mr.  McNamara 
believes  the  manager  must  have  in  order  to  make  an  adequate  cost 
and  effectiveness  decision,  because  a  relatively  inexpensive  weapon 
may  demand  a  very  high  upkeep  which,  in  the  long  run,  may  cost 
more  than  an  expensive  weapon  which  requires  less  personnel  and 
has  a  lower  upkeep  cost. 

Firm  Personnel  Ceilings 

Mr.  McNamara  firmly  feels  that  one  of  the  controls  he  needs  is 
a  firm  personnel  ceilings.  While  there  have  been  adjustments  made 
and  new  agencies  created,  the  entire  Department  has  been  kept  within 
the  personnel  ceiling  that  was  originally  fixed  by  him  or  is  annually 
adjusted.  In  other  words,  if  he  creates  an  intelligence  agency  and 
takes  the  intelligence  functions  out  of  the  military  departments, 
adjustments  are  made  so  that  the  total  number  of  people  in  intelligence 
remains  the  same  as  it  was  prior  to  the  time  the  new  intelligence 
agency  was  created. 

Consolidation  and  Delegation 

Mr.  McNamara  has  a  very  firm  view  about  consolidation  and 
delegation.  One  of  the  problems  that  he  discovered  when  discussing 
centralization  is  that  people  sometimes  don’t  stop  to  think  what  they 
are  talking  about.  Actually,  when  we  discuss  the  problem  of  centraliza¬ 
tion,  there  are  three  different  connotations  in  which  we  use  that  word. 
The  first  is  the  centralization  of  responsibility.  In  connection  with 
the  statute  that  we  are  dealing  with,  there  is  little  question  about 
this.  Responsibility  is  centralized  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  How¬ 
ever,  the  other  two  connotations  are  more  important.  We  sometimes 
confuse  them.  One  is  the  centralization  of  function,  and  the  other  is 
the  centralization  of  authority. 

These  two  bear  a  very  interesting  relationship  to  each  other.  I 
think  we  can  state  it  almost  as  a  geometrica  theorem.  The  more  a 
function  is  decentralized  or  fragmented,  the  higher  the  organizational 
level  on  which  the  authority  to  make  a  deci  on  must  L  *  centralized. 
Conversely,  the  more  a  function  is  consolidated  or  centralized,  the 
more  the  authority  to  deal  with  that  function  can  be  delegated  to  a 
lower  level  within  an  organization. 

Let  me  give  you  a  simple  illustration  with  which  you  are  all 
familiar.  Two  years  ago,  shortly  after  he  came  into  office,  Mr. 
McNamara  had  a  staff  meeting  in  which  were  present  some  repi  esenta- 
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tives  from  the  Quartermaster.  There  were  all  kinds  of  belt  buckles 
and  all  kinds  of  butchers’  smocks  lying  on  the  table.  There  was  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  mind  you,  called  upon  to  make  a  decision  as 
to  which  belt  buckle  and  which  butcher’s  smock  was  to  be  bought. 
Why?  Because  the  function  was  fragmented  among  four  military 
Services,  and  they  couldn’t  agree.  So  the  question  was  —  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  had  to  make  his  mind  up:  Would  there  be  a  single  belt 
buckle?  Would  there  be  a  single  butcher’s  smock?  If  there  was  going 
to  be  one,  which  one  ?  I  think  this,  more  than  anything  else,  convinced 
Mr.  McNamara  of  the  necessity  of  setting  up  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  with  authority  to  make  this  type  of  standardization  decision. 
The  net  result  is  that  today  this  function  is  centralized  in  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  no  longer  decides  which 
belt  buckle  will  be  worn.  I  have  news  for  you:  General  McNamara 
(Lieutenant  General  A.  T.  McNamara)  doesn’t  either;  he  has  delegated 
the  authority  further  down  in  his  organization,  because  he  can’t  be 
bothered  by  this  type  of  decision  either. 

I  believe  this  is  the  important  lesson.  Mr.  McNamara  believes 
that  where  a  function  of  this  nature  is  fragmented  and  the  fragmen¬ 
tation  is  such  that  it  causes  problems  which  require  resolution  at 
his  level,  then  it  is  imperative  that  that  function  be  consolidated  so 
that  this  type  of  decision  may  be  removed  from  his  bailiwick  and 
he  can  be  left  with  those  basic  policy  decisions  that  only  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  can  make. 

Relations  with  Subordinates 

I  have  spoken  somewhat  of  his  relations  with  the  principal  sub¬ 
ordinates.  Mr.  McNamara,  first  of  all,  believes  that  there  is  a  definite 
limit  on  the  number  of  people  who  can  report  directly  to  him.  He 
believes  that  this  number  at  the  optimum  is  about  seven.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  size  of  the  Defense  Department  does  not  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  limit  it  to  seven,  because  there  are  three  Secretaries 
of  military  departments  and  five  Chiefs,  and  that  is  eight  before  you 
get  to  anybody  else  in  the  organization.  But  he  believes  that  the 
number  must  be  kept  as  few  as  possible.  He  believes  that  he  must 
work  closely  with  hib  principal  assistants;  he  must  meet  with  them; 
he  must  discuss  his  problems  with  them.  He  expects  his  principal 
subordinates  to  be  experts  in  those  areas  which  he  has  entrusted  to 
them,  and  to  give  him  their  advice.  He  expects  them  to  be  as  fully 
qualified  to  discuss  the  problem  as  he  is,  and  I  have  already  told  you 
he  does  his  homework.  Let  me  say  that  if  you  have  done  your  home¬ 
work  and  are  familiar  with  the  facts,  he  is  not  a  difficult  man  to 
convince.  He  is  willing  to  buy  a  reasonable  point  of  view  that  can  be 
supported.  But  he  will  not  buy  general  statements,  guesses,  or 
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estimates.  He  will  not  buy  if  he  feels  that  his  subordinate  has  not 
the  mastery  of  the  subject  that  he  believes  his  subordinate  should 
have.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  his  techniques  is  that  if  he  does  not 
get  from  a  subordinate  what  he  needs,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  turn 
to  someone  else  to  get  it,  if  he  need.;  that  information  to  make  his 
decision. 


Work  Habits 

As  to  his  work  habits,  Mr.  Gilpatric  said,  “.  .  .  maybe  part  of  our 
problems  are  due  to  the  ETA  at  which  Mr.  McNamara  enters  the 
building.”  He  is  there  at  7:15.  He  works  from  7:15  until  about  7:15. 
He  spends  almost  every  minute  of  the  time  either  in  conference  or 
at  his  desk  reading.  When  he  came  into  office,  he  found  that  there 
were  at  least  five  big  meetings  that  he  had  to  attend  every  week,  like 
the  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council,  his  Staff  Meeting,  hi*  meeting  with 
the  JCS,  and  his  meeting  with  the  Secretaries.  He  also  had  one  or 
two  others  regularly  scheduled.  To  keep  his  workload  down,  he 
compressed  this  schedule  into  two  meetings  per  week.  One  meeting 
is  the  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council,  which  takes  place  on  Monday 
morning.  But  the  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council  is  augmented  by  all 
of  his  principal  assistants.  It  includes  the  Service  Secretaries,  the 
Chiefs,  the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretaries  of  Defense,  and  his  special  assistants.  On  Monday 
afternoon,  he  and  Mr.  Vance  meet  with  the  Chiefs  on  wholly  military 
matters. 


Deadlines 

Another  technique  that  is  associated  with  Mr.  McNamara’s 
special  projects,  and  particularly  with  his  concept  of  decisions,  has 
been  his  use  of  deadlines.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  one  of  our  difficul¬ 
ties  in  assigning  a  problem  in  the  Pentagon  has  been  the  sending  down 
of  a  problem  and  then  never  seeing  the  answer  because  people  couldn’t 
agree  on  the  answer.  The  purpose  of  the  deadline  is  not  only  to  hurry 
up  the  work,  but  also  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof.  In  other  words, 
if  you  send  work  down  without  a  deadline,  maybe  you  don’t  get  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  send  it  down  with  a  deadline,  people  believe 
either  that  they  will  have  to  meet  the  deadline  or  they  have  to  come 
in  and  ask  for  an  extension.  I  have  never  known  Mr.  McNamara  or 
Mr.  Vance  to  refuse  an  extension  as  long  as  the  person  requesting  the 
extension  had  good  ground;  but  the  Secretary  believes  that  he  will 
eventually  get  a  study  if  the  man  responsible  fixes  a  subsequent 
deadline  date.  So  far  his  belief  has  been  justified. 

These  are  the  principal  management  techniques  that  he  has  used 
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in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities.  Many  of  these  techniques,  I 
believe,  are  good  for  whoever  is  running  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Some  of  them  I  think  are  indispensable,  such  as  the  use  of  alternatives, 
the  necessity  for  making  a  decision,  and  the  programming  and 
budgeting. 

Some  of  these  concepts  state  some  rather  basic  truths,  such  as 
consolidation  and  delegation.  Others  are  personal  to  Mr.  McNamara. 
Whether  you  like  oral  briefings,  or  whether  you  want  to  read,  is  rather 
|iersonal,  de;»ending  on  how  you  are  attuned.  I  know  many  judges  who 
like  to  read  briefs;  and  I  know  many  judges  who  won’t  read  them  at 
all,  but  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  oral  argument  to  get  their  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 


To  sum  up:  Mr.  McNamara  believes  that,  by  law,  he  is  responsible 
for  running  the  Department  of  Defense.  He  believes  that  the  ultimate 
decisions  must  be  made  by  himself  based  upon  the  best  advice,  military 
and  civilian,  that  he  can  get  He  believes  the  best  advice  is  that  which 
analyzes  the  problems  fully  for  him  in  terms  of  alternatives  and 
weighs  those  alternatives.  He  believes  that  once  the  policy  decision 
is  made,  operations  must  be  carried  out  by  those  who  are  opera¬ 
tionally  responsible,  but  they  must  be  carried  out  in  full  conformity 
with  the  policy  decision  made. 
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SOME  REMARKS  OX 
COMPTROLLERSHIP  IN  TODAY  S  ARMY 

Lieutenant  General 
ROBERT  HACKETT 
Comptroller  of  the  Army 


I  could  talk  at  great  length,  using  all  types  of  statistics.  I’d 
probably  get  them  mixed  up  if  I  did;  I’d  also  bore  you.  I’m  quite  sure 
your  instructors  have  already  regaled  you  with  details  during  the 
past  several  weeks. 

Instead,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  word  picture  in  broad  terms 
of  some  of  the  things  we  are  presently  studying  and  implementing  in 
order  to  improve  our  operations. 

ARMY  COMMAND  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Army  began  the  development  of  the 
Army  Command  Management  System  in  1954.  The  philosophy  behind 
ACMS  was  to  install  an  improved,  integrated  Army  program  and 
budget  management  system  and  thus  give  more  flexibility  to  installa¬ 
tion  commanders  over  that  which  they  had  before  1950. 

The  backbone  of  ACMS  was  the  integration  of  programing, 
budgeting,  and  accounting.  Our  goal  was  to  balance  operating 
programs  and  the  required  resources  throughout  the  planning,  direct¬ 
ing,  and  controlling  phases  of  program  management.  The  integration 
of  programing  and  budgeting  at  the  operating  level,  in  the  absence 
of  a  station-level  stock  fund,  required  the  employment  of  cost-based 
operating  budgets. 

On  1  August  1956,  the  President  signed  Public  Law  863,  which  re¬ 
quired  cost-based  budgets  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  as  directed 
by  the  President.  The  Army  believed  the  law  would  soon  be  imple¬ 
mented  Government-wide  and  that,  with  the  implementation  of  our 
various  financial  systems  under  ACMS,  the  submission  of  cost-based 
budgets  to  higher  authority  would  be  a  relatively  easy  thing  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Unfortunately,  everything  we  planned  for  under  ACMS  did  not 
come  about.  First,  cost-based  budgets  about  the  Army  level  did  not 
become  a  way  of  life;  in  fact,  the  Department  of  Defense  began  object¬ 
ing  to  the  Army’s  presentation  of  the  Operation  and  Maintenance 

Lieutenant  General  Hackett  began  his  military  career  as  Second  Lieutenant  of 
Field  Artillery  upon  graduation  from  West  Point  in  19.lt.  During  the  initial  years 
he  served  in  such  capacities  as  that  of  battery  commander  in  artillery  units  in 
the  U.  S.  and  the  Philippines.  He  was  assigned  to  the  U .  S.  Military  A<  adnny 
first  as  instructor  and  then  as  assistant  professor  i/i  the  period  1!t'tO-',l  In 
19!f!f  he  was  assigned  to  Gl,  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  Far  Fast,  with  successive 
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Appropriation  on  a  cost  basis.  Second,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  changed  its  financial  management  concepts  in  the  early 
1960s  by  the  installation  of  the  Department  of  Defense  programing 
system  and  thus  became  much  more  involved  in  details  at  lower  levels 
of  command  than  had  been  envisioned.  Because  of  this,  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army,  was  never  able  to  give  the  installation  com¬ 
manders  the  flexibility  promised  them  when  ACMS  was  first  instituted. 
Third,  with  limitations  below  the  appropriation  level,  the  reporting 
workload  of  ACMS  proved  to  be  most  detailed  and  burdensome. 

Finally,  the  Office,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  continued  to  insist  on  data  concerning  obligations  and  expendi¬ 
tures  at  the  project  level.  As  early  as  17  December  1957,  the  Army 
told  one  of  the  Congressional  committees,  “ACMS,  which  represents 
the  ultimate  in  the  extension  of  integrated  accrual  accounting,  is 
burdened  by  requirements  that  are  not  rntirely  compatible  with  the 
concepts  of  budgeting  and  accounting  on  a  cost  basis.  Under  this 
system  fund  control  is  exercised  at  the  budget  program  level.  Due 
to  the  continuing  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  obligation  and  expenditure  data  at  the 
project  level,  however,  installations  operating  under  ACMS  in  the 
0&M,A  appropriation  are  required  to  derive  such  data  from  costs 
rather  than  merely  operating  accrued  costs.” 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  Army  has  made  certain  internal  changes 
durng  the  past  few  years.  First,  the  accrual  costing  of  Service  con¬ 
tracts  was  changed  to  a  method  of  costing  a  contract  as  of  the  date 
the  contract  was  signed.  This  meant  that  cost  and  obligations  were 
identical  for  all  practical  purposes  under  the  system.  Second,  we  are 
now  engaged  in  charging  our  concept  of  the  stock  fund  operation. 
During  the  period  1951-59  the  Army,  under  the  guidance  of  the  DOD, 
developed  and  implemented  the  Army  stock  fund  for  financing  and 
managing  inventories  at  all  CONUS  and  overseas  depots  except  Korea 
and  Okinawa. 

duty  in  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Southern  Philippines.  He  remained  with 
that  headquarters  in  if.s  new  role  as  General  Headquarters,  U.  S.  Armed  Fo>  is 
Pacific,  with  succ  • ssire  locations  in  Manila  and  Tokyo.  He  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Ne'e  Guinea,  Southern  Philippines,  and  Luzon  campaigns.  In  191)6 
he  was  assigned  to  Seiond  Army  and  in  19^8  to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Army  at  the  Pentagon.  During  the  next  three  years  he  engaged  in  various 
phases  of  financial  management,  and  in  1951  was  assigned  Special  Advisor  to  the 
Assistant  Secretin  y  of  Defense  <  Comptroller )  on  international  se<  «<'ity  and  economic 
affairs.  He  attended  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forres  before  being 
assigned  Deputy  Comptroller,  Hip,  U.  S.  Army  Europe.  In  1951)  he  was  appointed 
Compt)  oiler ,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  195 7.  In  the  pencil  1951-57  General 
Hackett  was  associated  with  various  studies  of  the  economic  impact  on  member 
nations  of  NATO.  He  was  also  engaged  in  negotiations  ton'iird  rebuilding  the 
military  forces  of  West  Germany.  After  completing  assignments  in  Hawaii,  Maine, 
and  New  York,  he  was  assigned  Director  of  the  Army  Budget  in  August  1962.  He 
was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Army  on  20  August  196.1. 

/The  present  paper  was  prepared  from  the  transen  ition  of  ini  oral  presentation 
made  at  USAMS,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  on  21  January  196',.) 
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a:;my  stock  fund 

I  would  like  to  interject  here  that  there  was  a  darned  good  reason 
for  starting  the  Army  Stock  Fund.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II  we 
had  billions  of  dollars  of  supplies  on  our  shelves.  I  think  this  was 
true  of  all  the  Services.  Between  World  War  II  and  Korea  our 
budgetary  resources  were  not  sufficient  to  properly  carry  out  the 
approved  programs.  So  the  Army  used  up  the  stocks  that  were  on 
the  shelves.  When  we  entered  the  Korean  conflict  we  were  short 
reserve  stocks.  We  were  in  a  sorry  plight.  I  know  this,  because  I 
helped  write  six  budgets  in  one  year  to  get  the  stocks  that  went  into 
supplying  our  troops  in  the  fighting. 

The  stock  fund  was  established  in  order  to  make  the  reserve 
stocks  more  sacrosanct;  and  not  to  be  used  by  the  commander  without 
control,  but  rather  to  require  budgeting  for  the  money  necessary  to 
buy  the  normal  operating  stocks  in  order  to  properly  carry  out  our 
missions. 

We  think  the  stock  fund  is  a  good  thing.  The  world-wide  general 
supply  financial  operations  in  the  stock  fund  were  conducted  in 
accordance  with  seven  charters  approved  by  the  DOD  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Each  charter  designated  the  chief  of  a  technical 
serviee,  such  as  the  Quartermaster  General  or  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
as  the  operating  agency  of  a  specified  division  of  tiie  fund  responsible 
for  the  financial  and  supply  management  of  that  division  at  all  levels. 

This  technique  was  commonly  referred  to  as  the  “vertical”  concept 
of  organization  operation  and  management.  Detailed  studies  of  the 
operations  were  conducted  in  1955  through  1957,  and  it  was  concluded 
that  the  vertical  extension  below  the  CONUS  depot  level  was  dis¬ 
advantageous  and  cumbersome.  Some  of  the  significant  disadvantages 
found  were,  first,  the  chief  of  technical  service  as  the  operating  agency 
for  the  chartered  stock  fund  divisions  was  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  managing  the  financial  and  supply  aspects  of  stock  fund 
operations  in  CONUS  Class  I  and  major  overseas  areas  This  respon¬ 
sibility  extended  across  “command  lines”  and  was  concluded  to  be, 
at  best,  somewhat  inefficient  and  nonresponsive  to  the  commander 

Second,  the  technical  service  supply  officers  occuping  staff  and 
operating  positions  at  CONUS  Class  I  installations  and  in  the  overseas 
commands  were  placed  in  the  position  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
both  the  stock  fund  division  and  the  command.  Too  often  this  was 
not  possible,  due  to  the  differing  desires  of  the  two  or  more  commands 
concerned. 

Third,  the  capability  of  moving  supplies  between  inventory  supply 
points  on  a  nonreimbursable  (interbranch  transfer)  basis  caused 
stockage  levels  in  the  overseas  depots,  and  at  some  CONUS  installa¬ 
tions,  to  be  built  up  unnecessarily  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
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supply  at  that  particular  installation.  This  tied  up  inventories,  caused 
severe  imbalances  in  the  world-wide  supply  system,  and  also  caused 
unnecessary  expenditures  of  stock  fund  cash  to  procure  materiel  to 
sustain  the  CONUS  depot  system. 

Such  expenditures  of  stock  fund  cash  caused  severe  shortages 
of  stock  fund  obligational  authority  required  of  commands  to  finance 
the  procurement  of  nonstockage  items  and  severely  impaired  the 
routine  forecast  procurement  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  each  fiscal 
year.  The  accounting  and  reporting  workload  required  for  each  of 
the  14  separate  branch  offices  established  was  also  a  major  disad¬ 
vantage.  These  systems  used  were  not  always  compatible  with  each 
other,  which  still  further  complicated  matters. 

COMMAND  CHANNEL  STOCK  FUND 

Due  to  these  findings,  the  Army  staff  concluded  that  there  should 
be  no  further  extension  of  stock  fund  operations  under  the  “vertical” 
concept.  Instead,  we  were  authorized  to  initiate  a  test  of  stock  fund 
operations  under  the  “command  channel,”  or,  as  we  call  it,  the 
“horizontal"  concept,  beginning  on  1  July  1959.  This  would  place 
the  stocks  and  the  stock  fund  directly  under  the  commander  of  the 
installation.  This  concept  provides  for  a  separate  d.  ision  to  be 
established,  operated,  and  managed  by  a  major  CONUS  or  overseas 
commander  within  command  channels.  The  assignment  of  stock  fund 
responsibilities  could  be  then  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
other  missions  and  assignments.  This  included  all  responsibilities 
related  to  the  financial  and  supply  management  of  inventories  on  hand 
and  on  order  for  delivery  to  each  installation  and  activity  within  a 
command. 

For  several  years  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  opposed 
the  extension  of  the  command  channel  stock  fund  at  the  operating 
level.  However,  ir  1962,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  a  study  to  be 
made  to  determine  the  proper  use  of  operating  funds  and  stock  funds. 
He  raised  several  critical  questions,  one  of  which  concerned  “the 
appropriate  points  in  the  organizational  structure  where  budget 
centers  for  operating  funds  and  stock  funds  should  be  located.”  The 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Army  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Financial  Management)  made  an  all-out 
effort  to  secure  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  consumer  funding  and 
command  channel  stock  funds  at  the  operating  level.  These  efforts 
were  successful,  and  these  concepts  were  formally  sanctioned  by  the 
DOD  on  30  March  1963  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
letter  he  stated,  “All  Services  will  be  required  \r  extend  the  stock 
fund  to  depot  level  for  the  items  properly  stock-funded.  Extension 
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below  the  depot  level  will  be  permitted  on  an  optional  basis.  provided 
consistent  practices  are  followed  within  a  military  Serviee  Thin  is 
permitted  in  recognition  of  differences  in  organization  and  command 
relationships  within  the  military  Services.” 

The  Army  Staff  took  immediate  steps  to  advise  all  commands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense’s  approval  of  the  command  channel  concept 
and  to  implement  the  plan  for  completion  on  or  about  1  July  MKM 
As  regards  the  present  status  of  the  extension  of  the  command  channel 
stock  fund  operation,  in  the  USCONARC  division  2H  ('hiss  I  installa¬ 
tions  were  successfully  established  as  branch  offices  on  1  July  19tt3 
These  were  in  addition  to  nine  previously  established  within  Third 
Army  on  a  test  basis.  The  approved  plan  called  for  31  more  to  lx* 
capitalized  on  1  January  1964.  Actually,  33  of  these  weje  capitalized 
on  or  before  1  January  1964. 

The  extension  effective  on  1  July  1963  and  1  January  1901  also 
included  applicable  inventories  at  23  smaller  Class  I  installations  and 
activities  which  are  satellited  on  some  one  of  the  larger  Clans  I 
installations  for  logistical  and  accounting  support.  i*his  phase  of  tin- 
extension  program  is  not  completely  implemented. 

The  approved  plan  called  for  three  sub-home  offices  for  the  t‘  S 
Army  Materiel  Command  division,  at  the  Test  and  Kvaluatnm  Com¬ 
mand,  the  Supply  and  Maintenance  Command,  and  the  Surgeon 
General’s  Office;  and  for  branches  at  each  major  Class  II  installation 
and  hospital. 

As  of  the  present  time,  all  operating  stocks  at  tin  Army  Materiel 
Command  are  still  scheduled  to  be  capitalized  within  that  installation 
division  by  1  July  1964.  Insofar  as  the  U  S  Army  Pacific  division  is 
concerned,  the  approved  plan  calls  for  capitalization  of  stocks  and 
depots,  storage  locations,  sales  commissaries,  and  clothing  stores  in 
Hawaii,  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  Korea  On  1  January  190-1 .  the  inven¬ 
tories  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Materiel  Command  and  the  medical-dental 
vertical  divisions  in  Hawaii  and  Japan,  as  well  as  Operation  and 
Maintenance,  Army  and  Militarv  Personnel.  Army  inventorn »  m 
commissaries  and  sales  stores  of  the  U.  S  Army  Pacific  division  were 
converted  to  command  channel  operation. 

A  second  phase  is  now  scheduled  for  1  July  HK>I  in  Okinawa  an  ' 
Korea,  bringing  in  clothing,  subsistence,  POI.  and  allied  produ<  is  gen¬ 
eral  supplies,  and  mobility  support  categories  «>f  materiel  Th«  final 
phase  is  tentatively  planned  for  1  October  1 f Mil  t<>  include  all  mven 
tories  of  the  remaining  13  categories  of  rnatci.el  m  Okinawa  and 
Korea  depots. 

In  accordance  with  current  understanding  it  i*  n<>w  j.lann.  <1  t.. 
convert  to  the  U.  S  Army  Kurope  diviMun  In  I  Jwl>  l'.Mil  all  . .iti.al 
stock  fund  inventories  which  are  in  c<»mmunn  ati-nr*  /  n<  t<j--t->  On 
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1  October  1964,  all  inventories  in  65  commissaries  and  28  clothing 
sales  stores  will  be  brought  under  the  U.  S.  Army  Europe  division. 

Final  plans  for  the  administrations  of  the  remaining  inventories, 
those  belonging  to  Seventh  Army  and  installation  stocks  at  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Command  property  accounts,  are  still  to  be  worked  out. 

We  intend,  and  I  am  very  intent  on  this,  however,  to  place  the 
smallest  possible  workload  on  the  Army  itself.  We  do  not  want  com¬ 
bat  troops  to  be  mixed  up  in  accounting  for  stocks  if  we  can  help  it. 

The  plans  for  establishing  the  U.  S.  Army  Alaska  division  pre¬ 
scribe  a  date  of  1  July  1964  for  capitalization  of  present  vertical- 
division  stocks  and  all  appropriation-financed  inventories.  A  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Army  team  is  scheduled  to  visit  U.  S.  Army  Alaska  in  March 
1964  to  assist  the  command  with  technical  aspects  of  the  implementa¬ 
tion.  Finally,  the  U.  S.  Army  Southern  Command  division  is  scheduled 
for  operation  on  1  July  1964.  It  will  include  all  present  vertical  division 
stocks  and  appropriation-financed  inventories. 

The  new  command  channel  stock  fund  operation  will  require  the 
attention  of  the  installation  commander  to  insure  that  inventories  are 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  installation.  He,  the  installation  com¬ 
mander,  can  no  longer  complain  about  the  technical  services  not  being 
responsive  to  his  needs.  He  must,  rather,  see  to  it  that  his  stock  fund 
has  on  hand  the  items  required  to  carry  out  his  mission.  If  this  is 
done,  the  system  will  be  most  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  commander  and  will  permit  the  maximum  utilization  of  funds  for 
those  programs  for  which  they  were  budgeted.  We  will  not  have  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  tied  up  in  undelivered  orders  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
as  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

Two  years  ago  the  Department  of  the  Army  had  some  $57  million 
tied  up  in  undelivered  orders  from  the  stock  fund.  The  DOD  took  $37 
million  out  of  the  next  year’s  budget,  on  the  basis  that  the  still  unde¬ 
livered  orders  should  be  used  to  finance  the  next  year’s  operations. 
While  this  had  merit,  the  resultant  program  was  somewhat  unbalanced. 

BUDGET  SYSTEM  CHANGES 

Now  we  come  to  the  budget  system.  We  are  planning  to  change 
two  fundamental  features  of  the  budget  process.  The  first  of  these 
changes  is  a  conversion  from  cost-based  budgets  to  obligation-based 
budgets.  The  second  change  consists  of  a  reduction  in  and  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  reporting  requirements  imposed  on  the  field  for  data  to 
be  used  in  budget  management.  When  the  command  channel  stock 
fund  has  been  fully  extended  to  all  operating  levels,  costs  and  obliga¬ 
tions  will  be  synonymous  for  supplies  and  equipment  requisitioned 
from  the  station  stock  fund.  One  will  requisition  something,  have 
it  issued,  and  pay  for  it  at  that  time;  we  will  not  have  a  complicated 
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accounting  system  for  items  thaf  may  not  be  delivered  for  the  next 
six  months.  As  I  observed  earlier,  the  accrual-costing  of  contracts 
has  already  been  eliminated.  Accordingly,  we  will  automatically  be 
on  an  obligation-based  budget  when  the  stock  fund  becomes  fully 
extended  at  station  level.  However,  that  condition  will  not  obtain 
fully  until  1966,  but  it  was  decided  to  go  on  the  obligation  basis  for 
Operation  and  Maintenance  of  the  Army  in  FY  1965. 

The  1965  budget  estimate  was  formulated  by  the  Department  of 
Army  staff  and  submitted  to  the  Office,  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  an 
obligation,  not  cost,  basis.  The  preparation  of  the  1965  apportion¬ 
ment  request  next  spring  on  an  obligation  basis  and  subsequent  oper¬ 
ations  in  1965  on  the  same  basis  will  present  some  problems. 

We  were  faced  with  two  choices  in  the  manner  of  development 
of  obligation  data  for  budget  formulation  and  execution.  One  choice 
was  the  continuation  of  a  cost  system  at  installations  with  the  new 
techniques  initiated  at  Department  of  the  Arn  y  Headquarters  in  order 
to  convert  cost  data  from  the  field  to  obligations.  The  other  choice 
was  ■  al'  conversion  to  obligation  data  for  all  performance  accounts 
at  all  echelons  of  the  Army.  The  latter  option  has  been  selected  be¬ 
cause  not  only  will  it  be  more  in  the  line  with  the  thinking  cf  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Congress,  but  it  also  will  place  the  com¬ 
putations  at  that  level  having  the  best  capability  of  conversion,  that 
is,  the  man  who  is  doing  the  job  in  the  field. 

Under  present  conditions,  there  are  several  advantages  of  going 
to  an  obligation-based  budget.  We  will  be  using  data  that  are  more 
understandable  to  higher  authority,  and  the  controversial  differences 
between  costs  and  obligations  will  be  eliminated.  The  improved  com¬ 
munications  should,  therefore,  reduce  some  of  the  past  difficulties  in 
justifying  budget  requirements. 

The  use  of  obligations  for  budgeting  will  provide  compatibility 
between  data  presented  in  the  DOD  program  system  and  correspond¬ 
ing  data  in  the  budget.  These  two  have  not  been  comparable  in  the 
past.  One  has  been  on  a  cost  basis  and  the  other  on  an  obligation 
basis.  This  step  and  others  being  taken  will  result  in  an  improved 
relationship  between  the  Army’s  program  and  budget  systems. 

The  budget  cycle  process  of  the  Army,  from  installation  level  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  will  also  be  simplified  under  the  new 
system.  Much  of  the  involved  technicalities  of  these  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  resulting,  we  hope,  in  making  the  budget  less  of  a  mystery 
to  the  commander.  If  the  commander  knows  what  the  budget  is 
all  about,  he  can  handle  much  better  the  job  he  is  doing  on  the  post. 
If  he  doesn’t  know,  he’s  at  a  loss.  H,  doesn’t  really  know  what’s 
going  on. 

The  second  and  main  feature  of  the  budget  system  being  changed 
is  the  execution  phase  of  the  budget  formulation  and  execution  cycle. 
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Our  present  system  requires  a  number  of  cost  and  performance  re¬ 
ports  from  the  major  commands  during  each  current  fiscal  year. 
These  reports  were  established  to  provide  the  data  from  the  field  that 
were  considered  necessary  for  the  Department  of  the  Army  staff  in 
the  management  of  the  budget.  However,  in  our  recent  reviews  of 
the  existing  systems,  we  have  concluded  that  the  timing  of  these 
reports  is  such  that  much  effort  is  being  wasted.  The  first-quarter 
report  is  based  on  insufficient  experience  due  to  the  shortness  of  prep¬ 
aration  time.  The  second-quarter  report  is  based  on  sufficient  expe¬ 
rience  data  but  arrives  too  late  in  the  year  for  it  to  have  any  real 
effect  on  the  operation.  The  third-quarter  report  cannot  be  evaluated 
before  the  year  is  over.  And  the  fourth-quarter  report  is  historical. 

Last  year  I  abolished  the  third-quartc  port  whe''  I  was  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Army  Budget.  I  threw  out  the  lourth-quarter  report  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  historical  facts,  and  it  didn’t  harm  one  person’s  capa¬ 
bilities  one  iota  except  perhaps  for  some  of  the  imbedded  personnel 
who  were  afraid  the  change  would  affect  their  job  descriptions. 

Each  of  these  reports  to  a  certain  extent  duplicates  information 
contained  in  the  fiscal  reports.  We  are  therefore  considering  elimi¬ 
nating  the  first-,  second-,  and  third-quarter  cost  and  performance 
reports  and  changing  the  timing  on  a  new  second-quarter  report  to 
be  known  as  the  Budget  Execution  Review  report.  The  report  will 
contain  four  months  of  actual  experience.  This  will  have  data  on 
fund  use  for  all  funds  used  for  all  operations  in  maintenance  of  Army 
activities,  plus  projections  for  two  months  to  indicate  an  expected 
position  at  the  end  of  the  six-month  period.  The  report  will  also  con¬ 
tain  projections  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  to  reflect  the 
anticipated  fund  requirements  for  the  entire  year.  It  is  further 
contemplated  that  the  report  will  be  due  at  Department  of  Army 
headquarters  by  1  January  for  use  in  the  mid-year  review.  The  date 
1  February  has  been  thought  of  as  the  completion  date  of  the  review. 

This  will  mean  that  the  mid-year  adjustments  to  the  annual 
funding  program  will  reach  the  major  commands  approximately  seven 
to  eight  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  past.  Capability  of  the  commands 
to  react  to  the  adjustment  should  be  much  improved.  The  fact  that 
only  one  review,  made  at  mid-year,  will  be  utilized  for  changing  the 
annual  funding  program  will  not,  I  am  sure,  inhibit  the  commander 
from  requesting  other  changes  that  he  may  deem  essentials. 

IMPROVING  PLANNING,  PROGRAMING,  AND  BUDGETING 

There  are  also  several  other  actions  being  taken  by  the  DA 
which  should  improve  our  planning,  programing,  and  budgeting 
system.  On  13  November  1963  the  Chief  of  Staff  appointed  a  steering 
committee  to  (a)  provide  overall  direction  and  guidance  to  Army 
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staff  agencies  in  the  development  of  improvements  to  the  programing 
and  budgeting  systems;  (b)  prescribe  the  priority  of  effort  by  the 
staff  on  specific  subprojects;  (c)  through  the  chairman,  inform  the 
Chief  of  Staff  periodically  of  progress  in  this  project. 

I  am  chairman  of  this  committee;  I  have  representation  from 
the  Director  of  Army  Programs,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics,  and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development 
One  of  the  main  problems  facing  this  steering  committee  is  how  to 
provide  the  Office,  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  information  they 
desire  on  DOD  program  elements,  yet  not  have  a  duplicate  or  excessive 
reporting  system  placed  on  the  field. 

You  can  tell  by  the  actions  I  have  already  taken  as  Comptroller  of 
the  Army  that  I  am  very  sensitive  to  excessive  reporting  requirements. 

Our  committee  is  proceeding  on  the  concept  that  Headquarters, 
DA,  will  provide  information  to  Office,  Secretary  of  Defense,  from 
existing  reports,  statistical  samples,  and  the  use  of  factoring  insofar 
as  feasible.  A  limited  number  of  accounts  will,  however,  need  to  be 
added  to  what  we  receive  from  the  field.  It  was  desired  earlier  by 
certain  elements  in  the  DA  that  we  put  the  programing  system 
down  to  posts,  camps,  and  stations.  This  would  have  meant  still 
another  system  in  the  field,  another  system  to  keep  track  oi  funds 
and  programs,  and  another  system  to  be  reported  on.  However,  by 
some  modification  of  the  grouping  of  accounts  in  what  we  already 
have,  we  can  make  our  present  accounts  conform  to  the  Office, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  program  structure. 

Early  in  February,  the  field  will  receive  a  new  Army  Regulation 
(AR  1-11-5),  the  revised  Army  management  structure,  which  will 
include  these  changes.  These  are  minor  changes;  later  there  will  be 
other  changes  as  we  closely  integrate  together  the  programing 
and  the  budgeting.  Next  we  are  combining  the  Army  fiscal  code  and 
the  Army  management  structure  into  one  document.  I  have  been 
concerned  with  the  duplication  in  the  two  documents  for  some  time, 
particularly  when  I  find  the  two  responsible  elements  in  my  own 
shop  issuing  conflicting  instructions  to  the  field.  A  single  document 
will  correct  this.  We’re  combining  the  two  documents  and  we’re 
going  to  name  it  the  Army  Program,  Budget  and  Fiscal  Structure. 
It  will  be  the  one  accounting  structure  for  the  whole  thing  —  pro¬ 
graming,  budgeting,  and  fiscal.  Wc  will  issue  it  by  1  July  1964. 

|  Note:  AR  37-100,  entitled  “Financial  Administration,  The  Army 
Management  Structure  (Fiscal  Code),”  was  issued  15  June  1964. 
Change  No.  1  contains  0&M,A  Budget  Program  2300.  -  Ed.  | 

Don’t  get  the  idea  that  wc  are  destroying  all  the  concepts  that 
we  have  established  in  recent  years.  That  is  certainly  not  the  case. 
Of  the  six  objectives  of  the  Army  Command  Management  System,  as 
stated  in  AR  11-45,  only  one  will  be  eliminated,  that  is,  development 
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of  cost-based  budgets.  Budgets  will  now  be  obligation-based  rather 
than  cost-based.  The  rest  of  the  concepts  are  still  there,  but  we  have 
simplified  the  system,  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  reporting,  and 
avoided  additional  duplication  in  the  field  by  not  placing  the  program 
system  down  to  that  level. 

The  improvements  we  have  made  in  the  past  to  integrate  budget, 
programming,  and  accounting  remain.  We  hope  to  keep  the  best 
from  our  current  system  and  gain  by  reducing  the  workload  and 
providing  fund  adjustments  once  a  year,  early  enough  to  be  of  value. 
We  think  that,  once  the  adjustments  are  made,  the  installations  and 
major  command  will  be  the  ones  to  benefit. 

AUDIT  COMPLIANCE 

My  next  topic  concerns  audit  compliance.  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  talking  about  the  various  audit  programs  affecting  the  Army. 
I  realize  that  this  whole  talk  is  slanted  to  the  Army,  and  I  realize 
we  have  other  Services  here,  but  I  assure  you  that  the  other  Services 
are  all  affected  by  what  I  am  now  going  to  talk  about. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  talking  about  the  various  audit  programs 
affecting  the  Army.  First  is  the  external  audit  program  conducted 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office ;  second  is  the  internal  audit  program 
conducted  by  the  Army  Audit  Agency;  third  consists  of  the  internal 
review  programs  conducted  by  commands,  installations,  and  activities 
throughout  the  Army.  This  latter  internal  review  includes  the 
audit  of  nonappropriated  funds.  I  shall  not  discuss  further  the 
internal  review  program  of  the  subordinate  commands  and  installa¬ 
tions  of  the  Army  except  to  say  that  I  certainly  endorse  all  measures 
by  a  commander  to  affect  efficient,  economical  programs  and  to  avoid 
critical  findings  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  or  the  Army  Audit 
Agency. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Let  me  first  speak  about  the  General  Accounting  Office.  This 
is  an  agency  of  the  Congress  headed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  Its  authority  derives  from  acts  of  Congress  passed 
in  1921  and  1950,  and  it  reports  directly  to  the  Congress.  The  GAO 
interprets  its  authority  to  permit  auditing  of  any  activity  affecting 
or  requiring  the  use  of  Government  funds.  This,  to  me,  means  that 
they  can  audit  anything  they  desire.  So,  to  those  of  you  who  have 
not  been  exposed  to  GAO  audit  and  think  of  it  only  as  a  review  of 
finances,  you  have  a  rude  awakening  coming.  The  Marines  had  a 
rude  awakening  recently  on  a  couple  of  major  units;  the  Army  had 
one  on  its  aircraft  in  connection  with  getting  ready  for  Cuba. 
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The  GAO  reviews  everything  from  combat  readiness  to  the 
purchase  of  excess  supplies.  The  scope  of  the  usual  GAO  office  audit 
may  extend  to  all  aspects  of  internal  or  management  control  and 
may  include  the  procurement  and  evaluation  of  information  concerning 
the  history,  purposes,  authorities,  organizations,  activities,  policies, 
and  procedures  of  an  agency,  together  with  a  review  of  its  operating 
results.  Many  of  you  have  probably  seen  the  issue  of  the  Army-Navy- 
Air  Force  Journal  and  Register  which  in  a  front-page  article  high¬ 
lighted  the  so-called  intrusion  of  the  GAO  into  the  subject  of  combat 
readiness.  The  article  describes  the  severe  criticism  of  the  combat 
readiness  of  the  3d  Marine  Division  in  Okinawa,  and  states  that  the 
Marine  Corps  had  accepted  the  GAO  recommendations  and  placed 
them  into  effect  with  vigor.  The  magazine  predicted  a  growing  rapport 
between  the  Services  and  the  GAO  and  said,  further,  that  the  GAO 
will  “continue  to  cover  fields  which  in  the  past  have  been  thought 
to  be  the  sole  domain  of  the  military  experts.” 

U.  S.  ARMY  AUDIT  AGENCY 

The  second  major  audit  program  is  the  one  conducted  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  Audit  Agency.  This  agency  is  a  Class  II  activity  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Army.  Its  genesis  is  found 
in  Office,  Secretary  of  Defense,  directives  which  require  each  Service 
to  create  a  single  audit  agency  answering  to  the  Comptroller. 

The  Army  Audit  Agency  performs  audits  of  commands,  installa¬ 
tions,  and  activities.  In  addition,  it  audits  contracts  and  contractor 
operations.  It  also  performs  lateral  audits,  that  is,  examinations  of 
a  single  function  or  activity  at  various  levels  of  operation  and  or  in 
several  different  locations.  An  example  was  a  world-wide  audit  of 
the  control  and  utilization  of  Conex  containers.  In  this  audit  the 
Army  Audit  Agency  looked  into  Conex  container  management  in 
connection  with  other  audits  being  conducted  at  various  locations 
It  then  consolidated  the  findings  to  produce  an  evaluation. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  I  intend  to  concentrate  my 
remarks  on  the  audits  of  commands  and  installations  rather  than 
across-the-board  ones.  Inevitably  questions  are  raised  in  relation 
to  the  duplication  which  may  exist  between  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  Army  Audit  Agency.  It  i3  true  that  there  has  been 
duplication,  but  usually  the  GAO  avoids  duplicating  the  Army's 
auditing,  particularly  when  our  own  auditing  is  effective.  A  review 
has  been  made  of  the  last  100  reports  of  audits  made  by  the  GAO 
of  Anny  activities.  Findings  in  the  logistics  areas  cited  deficiencies 
in  supply  management,  inventory  excesses,  overconsumption  of  re¬ 
quirements,  ill<  gal  use  of  operation  and  maintenance  funds,  unneces¬ 
sary  procurement,  etc.  The  findings  in  the  operations  area  pertain 
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mainly  to  deficiencies  in  aviation  o|HTation«  and  combat  rcadincBH. 
Reported  condition!*  in  the  jHTHonnel  area  alleged  unjustified  cost-of- 
living  allowance!*.  unnecessary  costs  for  maintaining  aeparate  hospital 
facilities,  and  malaaaignmenta  of  personnel.  Comptroller  area  reports 
pertain  to  stock  funds  and  to  leasing  vs.  buying  automatic  data- 
proceaaing  equipment.  But  one  of  the  most  disheartening  revelations 
of  the  analysis  of  the  100  GAO  reports  was  that,  significantly,  31 
incidents  of  similar  findings  were  previously  reported  by  the  Army 
Audit  Agency.  In  some  cases  these  had  occurred  at  the  same  location. 
The  other  Services  are  having  the  same  troubles. 

If  proper  follow-up  and  corrective  action  had  been  made  when 
inefficiencies  were  first  reported  by  the  Army  Audit  Agency,  there 
might  have  been  no  GAO  findings  and  none  of  the  unfavorable 
publicity  which  usually  follows  on  the  heels  of  a  GAO  report 

I  cited  the  Conex  container  case  as  an  example  of  a  latent  audit 
by  the  Army  Audit  Agency.  Just  the  other  day  we  received  a  draft 
report  on  the  Conex  container  audit  made  by  the  GAO  which  might 
not  have  been  made  had  we  completely  corrected  the  conditions 
reported  by  the  Army  Audit  Agency. 

Some  of  you  may  conclude  from  these  duplications  that  the  audd 
agencies  are  passing  information  back  and  forth.  They  do.  From 
time  to  time  the  GAO  will  request  copies  of  audit  reports  made  by 
the  Army  Audit  Agency.  They  may  also  review  the  work  papers  at 
the  audit  site.  However,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  adequacy  of 
the  Army’s  own  examination,  and  particularly  with  the  responses 
and  follow-up  corrective  action  of  the  Army,  the  GAO  will  go  no 
further.  There  are  also  instances  where  conditions  have  been  reported 
to  have  been  corrected,  whereas  the  next  audit  discloses  they  have 
not  been.  A  charitable  view  of  this  situation  is  to  excuse  it  as 
carelessness  or  oversight  Whether  it  is  that  or  just  plain  dishonesty 
is  immaterial;  it  cannot  be  tolerated. 

tUDir  COMPLIANCE  GROUP 

As  a  consequence  of  these  difficulties,  an  Audit  Compliance  Group 
has  been  established  in  my  immediate  office.  It  is  a  relatively  small 
group  with  a  specific  function  of  providing  a  focal  point  in  the  DA 
staff  for  insuring  that  appropriate  action  is  taken  on  both  General 
Accounting  Office  and  Army  Audit  Agency  audits.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  the  action  taken  must  be  appropriate,  because  this 
group  looks  at  both  sides  of  the  coin.  On  occasion  the  auditors  of  the 
Army  Audit  Agency  have  been  found  to  be  in  error  or  have  been 
overruled.  In  addition,  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  several  GAO 
audit  reports  withdrawn. 
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I  should  like  to  say  that  the  timing  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Audit  Compliance  Group  was  fortuitous  in  that  it  preceded  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  Office,  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  the  difficulties  I  have 
mentioned.  That  Office  has  issued  some  strongly  worded  instructions 
designated  or  designed  to  improve  the  response  to  audit  reports.  One 
of  these  memoranda  speaks  of  “disciplinary  action  in  regard  to  those 
seeking  to  avoid  responsibility  through  dishonest  or  improper  re¬ 
sponses  to  criticism  and  recommendations.” 

A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT  GAO  AUDITS 

I  would  like  to  go  back  and  speak  in  more  detail  of  the  GAO 
audit.  The  General  Accounting  Office,  like  the  Army  Audit  Agency, 
jicrforms  a  variety  of  audits,  including  contract  and  civilian  pay 
audits.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  I  think  it  is  in  the 
area  of  comprehensive  audit  that  most  of  you  will  become  involved. 
Until  recently,  the  GAO  audited  installations  very  much  like  the 
Army  Audit  Agency  does  today.  However,  they  now  more  frequently 
select  an  activity,  function,  or  weapon  system  and  dig  into  it  in 
great  depth  and  detail  either  in  one  area  or  at  selected  locations  all 
over  the  world.  A  recently  issued  draft  report  on  aviation  operations 
in  Y'ietnam  is  an  example  of  an  audit  of  an  activity  at  a  single  location. 
The  current  conduct  of  audits  of  combat  and  combat-support  vehicles 
and  the  utilization  of  family  housing  on  a  world-wide  basis  is  an 
example  of  the  present  approach. 

The  vehicle  audit  is  particularly  interesting  in  that  it  begins  at 
the  Army  Tank  Automotive  Center,  which  is  the  initial  procurement 
source  of  vehicles  as  well  as  the  required  spare  parts.  The  audit  then 
examines  the  activity  through  the  entire  system  down  to  the  using 
units  at  Class  I  installations  both  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  overseas.  Some  of  the  other  audits  being  undertaken  now  by  the 
GAO  are:  impairment  of  combat  readiness  (1st  and  2d  Armored 
Divisions) ;  additional  costs  being  incurred  due  to  failure  to  stand¬ 
ardize  combnt  boots:  excessive  weights  claimed  bv  Army  |>ersonncl 
for  shipments  of  professional  books,  papers,  and  equipment.  impro|>er 
utilization  of  trained  enlisted  jxTsonnel;  the  Hawk  air  defense  system 
in  Korea;  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps;  and  commiss..ry 
stores. 

1  could  list  hundreds  of  inefficiencies  found  by  the  two  audit 
agencies,  some  of  them  unbelievably  stupid,  and  some  of  them  tin- 
growth  of  the  tremendous  size  of  our  business  today  Many  of  them 
are  the  result  of  our  own  systems  established  for  «  mergenev  respon¬ 
siveness  rather  than  for  peacetime  economy.  But  the  necessity  for 
peacetime  economy  is  mandatory  and  extends  into  all  fields,  including 
combat  readiness.  Many  feel,  1  know,  that  GAO  auditors  have  no 
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business  in  the  field  of  combat  readiness.  Let  me  read  from  the 
verbatim  transcript  of  an  exit  conference  with  the  GAO. 

The  auditor:  “I  think  it  might  be  important  to  mention  here 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  did  not  perform  these  inspections. 
We  were  provided  people  from  your  organizations  who  were  excel¬ 
lently  qualified  to  apply  your  standards  to  these  vehicles.  Our  people 
were  merely  witnesses.” 

Assistant  division  commander:  “I  am  not  arguing  with  the 
criteria  at  this  point,  but  I  do  feel  that  to  say  57%  of  our  vehicles 
are  noncombat  serviceable  is  stretching  a  point.” 

Auditor:  “General,  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  on  that. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  not  intended  to  say  that  57%  of  your  vehicles 
are  not  serviceable.  We  intended  only  to  say  your  inspectors  are 
applying  the  criteria  which  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  Army, 
determining  that  57%  of  those  which  they  looked  at  did  not  meet 
the  test.” 

I  emphasize  that  they  are  using  our  criteria  and  our  inspectors 
to  determine  our  combat  readiness.  We  certainly  cannot  dispute  their 
competence  to  record  what  we  tell  them. 

Let  me  say  something  further  about  the  GAO.  Increasingly  we 
find  in  their  reports  such  recommendations  as  "indicate  disciplinary 
action  as  appropriate,"  as  well  as  “evaluation  of  the  efficiency  ratings 
of  the  personnel  re  ponsible.”  I  know  there  is  no  one  in  this  room 
today  who  is  so  na.ve  as  to  ask  the  question,  who  are  the  persons 
responsible?  Each  of  you  will  sooner  or  later  have  an  assignment 
which  will  place  you  in  a  vulnerable  position  for  future  Army  Audit 
Agency  or  GAO  audits.  When  the  reports  of  the  GAO  are  issued  to 
the  Congress,  they  almost  always  hit  the  front  pages. 

You  may  remember  some  of  the  headlines  of  the  recent  past.  The 
"deplorable  unreadiness"  of  the  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment ;  "$100 
million  in  overpayments  to  servicement" ;  "Army  could  be  reduced 
by  2,000  men.  with  efficient  noncombat  vehicle  maintenance”:  "Army 
depot  has  41  years'  supply  of  artillery  lamps";  ad  infinitum.  And  I 
could  say  the  same  thing  for  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Coast  Guard 

There  will  be  a  new  crop  of  reports  hitting  the  headlines  any 
day  now.  They  seem  to  conveniently  appear  juM  about  the  time  we 
begin  the  difficult  task  of  convincing  Congress  of  our  need  for  the 
funds  contained  in  the  annual  budget  request.  I  can  assure  you  from 
personal  experience  that  some  of  the  questions  asked  by  members  of 
Congress  la:«t  year  as  a  result  of  GAO  reports  were  extremely  difficult 
to  answer.  I  would  agree  that  frequently  the  newspaper  and  other 
interpretations  of  GAO  reports  are  unnecessarily  slanted  toward  the 
sensational.  However,  regardless  of  their  sensational  approach,  I  can 
also  assure  you  that  the  GAO  facts  are  usually  right. 
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WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE? 

Obviously  the  answer  to  our  problem  in  this  field  lies  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  deficiencies  and  weaknesses  prior  to  the  audit,  whether  it  be 
made  by  the  Army  Audit  Agency  or  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
We  should  certainly  react  constructively  to  the  findings  of  these 
agencies,  above  all  the  Army  Audit  Agency,  since  we  at  least  keep  our 
errors  at  home  if  we  respond  properly  to  that  agency's  findings.  We 
do  not  place  the  Army  in  a  bad  light  publicly,  provided  we  ex¬ 
peditiously  and  efficiently  correct  the  errors.  Emphatically,  we  should 
cooperate  with  the  personnel  of  both  groups. 

No  one  of  us  wants  waste.  We  have  too  many  unfinanced  require¬ 
ments.  We  have  just  turned  the  various  commands  down  on  400 
million  dollars’  worth  of  delayed  unfinanced  requirements.  Corrections 
on  the  spot  will  usually  remove  criticism  from  the  reports.  When  the 
auditors  find  something  wrong,  don’t  waste  time  making  excuses  or 
trying  to  cover  up;  instead,  immediately  take  steps  to  correct  the 
situation,  because  it  will  probably  be  a  weakness  that  should  be 
corrected  for  the  Army’s  own  good.  Such  cooperation  and  assistance 
invariably  results  in  favorable  reporting  by  the  auditors 

SOME  STEPS  TAKEN 

In  closing  this  portion  of  my  remarks,  let  me  quickly  review  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  DA,  at  headquarters  and  in  the 
field,  regarding  the  internal  and  external  audit.  The  focal  point,  which 
I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Audit  Compliance  Group,  has  been  established 
by  the  Army  Staff  for  processing  both  internal  and  external  audits 
The  Army  Staff  now  approaches  both  the  A**my  Audit  Agency  and 
the  GAO  audits  in  the  same  way.  giving  equal  weight  ami  attention 
to  both.  AR  36-6  has  recently  been  published,  spelling  out  all  the  steps 
to  be  taken  in  connection  with  Army  Audit  Agency  report*  A  revised 
AR  36-20  has  gone  to  the  printer,  compiling  all  instruction*  relating 
to  general  GAO  audits  Action  ha*  been  taken  by  the  DA  staff  to 
disseminate  on  a  world-wide  bast*  the  finding*  and  condition*  reported 
by  both  the  Army  Audit  Agency  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
It  is  expected  that  all  command*  and  installation*  m  which  similar 
conditions  may  exist  will  lake  immediate  corrective  action  Com¬ 
mander*  may  expect  unfavorable  reaction  by  Headquarter*,  DA.  where 
the  finding*  of  earlier  audit*  are  repealed,  where  condition*  they  have 
been  told  to  correct  are  still  found  uncorrected  where  condition*  are 
still  found  which  have  been  rcj>orted  u*  already  corrected 
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CIVILIA>  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 

I’d  like  to  touch  upon  one  other  item  before  concluding  my 
presentation.  This  concerns  the  effect  of  civilian  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  on  the  operation  and  maintenance  budget.  Civilian  personnel 
costs  represent  40.8^  of  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  Appropria¬ 
tion  for  Fiscal  Year  1964.  In  addition,  this  percentage  is  increasing 
each  year.  If  we  take  the  year  1958  and  project  it  to  the  1964  budget, 
the  average  civilian  salary  has  risen  by  more  than  40r;  while  the 
total  Operation  and  Maintenance  Appropriation  has  increased  by 
less  than  6 rf .  In  addition  to  increasing  salaries,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  but  persistent  grade  increase  from  6.3  to  7.1';.  This  looks 
small,  but  it  represents,  at  present  salary  rates,  a  cost  r  f  $210  per 
classified  civilian  employee,  or  a  total  of  $43,680,000.  just  due  to 
grade  increases.  Indications  arc  that  this  grade  increase  is  con¬ 
tinuing.  This  may  not  be  wrong,  but  it’s  costing  money.  There  have 
been  no  reductions  in  the  costs  of  the  employment  of  indigenous 
employees.  While  we  have  reduced  or  planned  to  reduce  the  man-years 
by  more  than  10';,  the  average  salaries  have  increased  by  almost 
20'; .  We  ar'  now  facing  an  increase  in  some  costs  in  Korea  of  45'. 
in  one  year.  Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army  costs  overseas  have 
remained  almost  constant  despite  our  reduction  of  personnel. 

ANY  SOLUTIONS* 

The  trend  cannot  continue,  or  we  face  having  only  civilian  em¬ 
ployees  and  no  supplies  and  material  to  properly  utilize*  What  are 
the  prospects  for  a  change*  Can  we  expect  substantially  larger  sums 
fre.n  the  Congress*  I  think  not  We're  faring  an  austere  period 
Can  we  do  with  less  equipment  and  fewer  supplies*  I  think  not  Can 
we  reduce  the  wages  of  our  civiliar  uork  force*  The  answer  is 
obviously  no  What  can  we  do,  then*  The  only  solution  Is  more 
effective  use  of  our  labor  force  By  this  I  rr.**an  the  whole  gamut  of 
personnel  actions  recruitment  of  the  best  p  *»l« .  the  most  efficient 
use  of  |>eoplc.  the  retention  of  only  the  brut  'pie  All  of  these 
actions  represent  areas  in  which  each  manager  plays  a  direct  and 
important  role  Only  by  demanding  such  high  standards  in  our  man¬ 
power  fulflllmt  nl  can  we  have  true  economy  In  this  respect  we 
should  look  at  the  definition  of  economy  as  applies  to  the  l>cfen*e 
budget  g|cen  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  J  Hitch, 
in  a  recent  Speech 

“Kconomy  in  defense  d<**s  not  mean  scrimping  on  essentials,  it 
dots  not  mean  buying  the  cheapest  equipment,  it  does  not  mean  a 
smaller  defens**  budget  In  fact,  the  defens**  budget  has  increased 
about  $1)  billion  or  25'.,  since  this  administration  took  office 
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Economy  in  defense,  as  we  use  the  term,  means  getting  the  most 
defense  capability  out  of  any  given  level  of  resources,  or,  conversely, 
providing  a  given  level  of  defense  with  the  given  amount  of  resources. 
Thus  economy  in  defense  is  concerned  with  the  efficient  use  of 
resources.” 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  management  problems  in  the  personnel 
area  regarding  cost  and  the  consumption  of  resources.  Last  year 
in  one  command  our  indigenous  hired  civilians  received  a  substantial 
hourly  wage  increase.  This  increase  had  not  been  anticipated  and, 
consequently,  there  was  no  money  in  the  budget  to  provide  for  it. 
The  result  was  insufficient  funds  to  pay  the  people.  A  number  of 
possible  solutions  were  available:  (1)  try  to  get  additional  funding 
while  delaying  any  other  action;  (2)  discharge  personnel  to  get  within 
dollar  limits;  (3)  use  some  combination  of  actions  involving  more 
money  and  fewer  people. 

From  the  manager’s  viewpoint  and  certainly  from  many  others’, 
the  least  desirable  solution  is  to  fire  valuable  employees.  To  obtain 
more  money  for  pay,  there  were  two  possible  alternatives.  The  Com¬ 
mand  could  request  more  money  from  the  DA  or  reprogram  within 
the  command  ceilings.  From  the  command  standpoint,  it  was  ob¬ 
viously  more  desirable  to  obtain  additional  funds  from  the  DA.  At 
the  DA,  where  a  shortage  also  existed,  it  appeared  to  be  more  desirable 
for  the  command  to  reprogram  funds  from  an  activity  of  lesser 
priority.  In  this  case  some  personnel,  in  all  probability,  would  of 
necessity  have  to  be  fired.  The  command  would  reprogram,  and  the 
DA  would  assist  with  more  money. 

However,  until  a  situation  like  this  is  resolved,  matters  continue 
to  worsen.  My  point  is  that  considerable  coordination  is  necessary 
before  a  solution  can  be  achieved.  Yet  this  is  the  very  thing  that  did 
not  happen.  The  comptroller  screamed  about  his  money;  the  Chief 
of  Personnel  protected  his  valuable  employees;  and  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  TD  kept  pointing  to  the  authorization.  It  was  a  perfect 
example  of  an  alleged  old  Army  maxim,  “When  in  doubt,  run  in  circles, 
scream  and  shout.”  And  that’s  all  they  did.  They  didn’t  report  their 
problems  anywhere  and  kept  the  people  on  the  rolls.  They  were  in 
trouble.  An  early  discharge  of  employees  might  have  meant  a  savings 
for  a  substantial  part  of  the  fiscal  year  and  would  have  made  the 
absorption  of  the  increased  wages  easier.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  the  local  economy,  it  is  doubtful  that 
employees  could  ever  be  rehired  if  additional  funds  were  obtained. 
For  this  reason  a  mass  discharge  of  indigenous  employees  was  in¬ 
advisable.  Yet  delay  only  compounded  the  problem.  Each  additional 
pay  period  the  employees  were  retained  meant  that  still  large  numbers 
had  to  be  discharged  when  it  became  evident  that  increased  funds 
were  not  forthcoming. 
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VALUE  OF  TIMELY  COORDINATION  OF  ACTIONS 

I  could  talk  about  this  particular  incident  for  some  time,  but  I 
think  the  point  is  clear.  Whose  problem  was  this?  Obviously,  it  was 
a  multiple  staff  problem  and  certainly  a  case  where  the  comptroller 
and  the  personnel  officer  should  have  coordinated  their  actions  to 
arrive  at  a  timely  solution.  This  illustrates  another  point  with  which 
you  are  probably  already  familiar  but  which  can  always  stand 
repeating.  To  employ  personnel,  you  must  have  both  an  authorization 
for  the  manpower  and  sufficient  funds  You  have  an  authorized  man¬ 
power  ceiling  of  100,  funds  that  pay  .  —  and  in  effect  your  ceiling 

is  90.  It  doesn’t  happen  quite  as  often,  but  sometimes  you  will  find 
that  you  have  funds  to  pay  more  people  than  your  manpower  ceiling 
permits.  Manpower  ceiling  changes  or  funding  changes  each  have 
an  effect  on  the  balance,  and  early  dissemination  of  impending  changes 
is  mandatory  if  coordinated  action  to  get  the  best  results  is  going  to 
be  effected.  Failure  to  coordinate  promptly  may  result  in  failure  to 
effectively  use  all  monetary  resources,  or,  conversely,  may  require 
funding  at  an  increasing  magnitude  proportionate  to  the  delay  in 
coordination  and  action. 

I  realize  that  certain  civilian  personnel  regulations  which  have 
been  written  to  protect  the  employee  are  both  desirable  and  necessary. 
But  they  often  complicate  the  rapid  solution  of  problems.  As  an 
example,  a  requirement  to  reduce  $10,000  in  civilian  personnel  costs 
could  be  easily  solved  by  getting  rid  of  one  employee  making  $10,000 
per  year,  if  you  could  in  fact  do  this.  We  all  know  that  eliminating 
the  job  does  not  necessarily  get  rid  of  the  man.  This  might  be  a 
valuable  employee  that  you  want  some  place  else.  After  bumping 
and  other  actions  have  been  taken,  it  is  usually  a  $3,000  employee  who 
goes  off  the  payroll.  And  months  later,  you’re  still  in  the  hole.  That’s 
not  the  solution. 

Likewise,  reductions  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  difficult  to 
absorb.  Employees  must  receive  proper  advance  notification  and 
proper  placement;  replacement  actions  must  be  effective.  On  top  of 
that,  the  persons  finally  discharged  must  be  paid  earned  terminal 
leave. 

You,  as  managers,  must  be  in  on  fhe  planning  of  such  matters 
early  in  order  to  insure  the  least  impact  on  the  labor  force  in  effecting 
the  necessary  changes.  At  the  same  time,  managers  cannot  protect 
the  labor  force  at  the  ex|>onse  of  forcing  the  commanding  officer  into 
a  violation  of  statutory  requirements  to  stay  within  the  funding 
limitations.  Early  coordinated  planning  is  mandatory  if  a  balanced 
program  is  to  be  established. 

Every  once  in  a  while  things  can  be  really  fouled  up.  Recently 
a  newly  organized  command's  |>ersonnel  budget  was  bast'd  on  improj>er 
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average  salaries  in  the  face  of  an  end  strength  greatly  reduced  from 
the  beginning  strength.  The  improper  average  salary  was  further 
complicated  by  a  much  higher  grade  structure  than  was  originally 
contemplated.  To  further  complicate  the  matter,  the  reduction  was 
of  such  numbers  in  certain  localities  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
had  to  give  approval  of  the  actions  or  face  a  barrage  of  inquiries, 
Congressional  and  otherwise,  to  explain  the  large  reduction  in  force. 
The  decision  was  made  to  effect  the  reductions  by  a  system  of  normal 
attrition,  with  exceptions  for  key  positions.  Perhaps  if  this  had  been 
pushed  and  decided  on  early  in  the  year,  the  effect  would  have  been 
smaller.  The  information  was  available  in  July.  The  action  was 
started  in  January.  The  action  was  delayed  until  too  late.  The  result 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  excess  personnel  in  areas  of  activities 
facing  a  period  of  de-emphasis  and  shortages  in  critical  areas  of 
operations.  The  widespread  nature  of  the  command  would  not  permit 
shifts  in  personnel.  You  can  wait  only  so  long  to  resolve  the  problem, 
ana  usually  the  problem  does  not  go  away  by  itself. 

So,  again,  I  must  say  that  timely  and  effective  coordinated 
planning  is  the  only  panacea  for  the  ill.  I’m  not  saying  that  close 
coordination  within  the  staff  would  have  eliminated  the  problem.  I  am 
saying  that  such  coordination  in  a  timely  manner  would  have  kept 
the  problem  as  simple  as  the  existing  conditions  permit.  It  is  virtually 
impossible  to  obtain  any  dollar  savings  in  the  current  fiscal  year  on 
a  reduction  in  force  action  that  takes  place  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
Dollar  savings  from  a  reduction  in  force  in  the  third  quarter  are  very 
small.  This  means  that  your  planning  should  be  dom  as  early  as 
possible,  preferably  at  the  time  the  budget  is  being  formulated.  The 
information  on  which  such  plans  can  be  made  is  not  always  available 
to  you  at  that  time,  but  all  too  often  plans  are  not  made  when  the 
information  is  available  in  the  hope  that  the  problem  will  go  away 

MOST  FKOM  TIIK  I.FAST 

Every  indication  is  that  our  personnel  ceiling  in  the  Army  is 
going  to  be  reduced  progressively  over  the  next  several  years  This 
is  also  true  for  all  the  Services.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and.  above 
all.  the  President  have  stated  tins  much.  We  must  do  more  with 
fewer  people:  we  must  shift  people  from  low  to  high  priority  missions; 
we  must  constantly  increase  our  productivity 

The  Secretary  e.\|>ects  the  Army  as  well  as  the  rest  <>l  th< 
Department  of  I  Vfense,  tt .  equal  tin  products  ity  gains  m  th<  civilian 
economy  You  probably  n  member  that  a  maj«u  point  was  made  m 
this  regard  with  respect  to  th<  President's  appio\.t|  ,.|  t  h<  I'm, .a 
budget 
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Let  us  consider  briefly  the  general  statements  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  about  civilian  manpower  in  its  instructions  for 
the  preparation  and  submission  of  the  1965  budget  estimates.  These 
instructions  are  not  really  a  set  of  controls,  but  they  might  just  as 
well  be.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  stipulates  that  civilian  manpower 
estimates  for  the  budget  year  are  to  reflect  the  most  efficient  utiliza¬ 
tion.  The  instructions  also  require  that  all  estimates  for  staffing 
requirements  be  developed  on  the  assumption  that  improvement  in 
skills,  organization  procedures,  and  supervision  will  steadily  increase 
employee  productivity  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  adequate  quality. 
In  other  words,  we  must  seek  to  accomplish  more  with  the  same 
people. 

When  I  speak  of  increasing  productivity,  I  hope  it  is  more  effective 
than  one  case  that  was  recently  told  to  me. 

A  certain  Navy  friend  of  mine  had  just  finished  a  course  in 
comptrollership,  including  work  measurements,  work  simplification, 
and  the  like.  He  was  just  debarking  from  a  ship  at  his  new  station 
when  he  saw  a  man  moving  wheelbarrows  from  the  dock  to  a  ware¬ 
house.  He  was  wheeling  them  one  at  a  time  to  the  warehouse  and 
walking  back  empty  handed.  Seeing  a  chance  to  place  some  of  his 
newly  acquired  expertise  to  work,  my  Naval  friend  called  the  man 
over  and  said,  “Why  don’t  you  take  a  load  of  wheelbarrows  each  time? 
That’s  what  a  wheelbarrow  is  for.”  The  worker  allowed  that  made 
sense,  so  he  loaded  a  second  wheelbarrow  in  the  first,  wheeled  the 
load  over  to  the  warehouse,  unloaded  it,  and  then  wheeled  the  first 
wheelbarrow  back  for  another  load. 

I  won’t  go  into  internally  generated  workload  vs.  the  increased 
productivity  in  this  case,  but  we  could  make  great  strides  without 
such  improvements. 

Presently  of  special  importance  is  the  fact  that  where  automatic 
data-processing  systems  or  other  new  equipment  is  installed,  special 
gains  in  employee  productivity  will  ordinarily  be  budgeted.  Thus,  if 
you  get  automatic  data-processing  equipment,  you  should  budget  for 
fewer  people,  not  more.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not  always  been 
followed,  for  the  added  capability  of  the  data-processing  equipment 
sometimes  results  in  new  evaluations  that  we  have  done  without 
since  1<<5 

Within  agencies  and  commands  personnel  currently  authorized 
must  be  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  staffing  new  pro¬ 
grams  and  in  expansions  of  existing  programs.  A  reduced  number 
of  personnel  should  generally  be  planned  where  the  workload  is  stable. 
Kstimates  of  staff  requirements  for  continuing,  as  well  as  new, 
programs  are  to  be  based,  s<>  far  as  practicable,  on  an  analysis  of  the 
relationships  between  the  number  of  {H-rsonnel  required  and  the  work¬ 
load  to  be  |H.*rformed. 
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In  essence,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  demands  that  you,  the 
manager,  obtain  the  most  from  the  least.  And  on  that  note,  which 
I,  as  Comptroller  of  the  Army,  must  indorse,  I  now  bring  my  remarks 
to  a  close. 
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MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 

Lieutenant  General 
F.  A.  BOGART 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force 


I  would  like  to  talk  about  Air  Force  management,  in  particular. 
In  order  to  do  this,  I  am  going  to  have  to  go  into  organization  to 
some  extent,  primarily  to  show  you  some  of  our  staff  and  command 
relationships  within  the  Air  Force  and  some  of  our  major  management 
operations.  Then  I  want  to  go  into  things  that  are  currently  going 
on,  particularly  in  the  comptroller  field,  because  they  cut  clear  across 
the  Air  Force  and  I  am  certainly  more  familiar  with  these  programs 
than  other  current  ones.  Then  I  will  try  to  show  you  how  we  got 
into  these  particular  programs. 

ORGANIZATION 

Basically,  the  Air  Staff  is  rather  a  normal  type  of  military  staff 
organization.  As  shown  in  Fig.  1,  we  have  across  the  center  level 
the  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff.  We  are  of  course  organized  functionally 
with  the  Comptroller,  Personnel,  Programs  &  Requirements,  Plans  & 
Operations,  Research  &  Development,  and  Systems  &  Logistics. 

Underneath  the  Deputy  Chief  level,  which  is  functional,  we  have 
specific  directors.  This  directorate  level  is  supposed  to  be  the  working 
level  of  the  Air  Staff.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  pretty  much  is.  At  this 
level  each  of  the  deputies  is  expected  to  do  the  decision  making  which 
is  in  his  particular  bailiwick  and  where  he  can  do  so  by  having  his 
directors  obtain  coordination  across  the  staff.  We  try  to  keep  from 
the  Vice  Chief  and  the  Chief  any  decisions  which  logically  can  be 
made  in  any  one  particular  area. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  certain  of  these  directors.  We  have 
the  Director  of  the  Budget,  the  Director  of  Personnel  Planning,  and 
the  Director  of  Aerospace  Programs,  who  is  the  leading  force  in 
getting  our  Air  Force  program  together  and  working  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  establishing  our  program.  The  Director 
of  Operational  Requirements  does  exactly  what  his  name  implies; 
he  also  has  another  very  important  function  I  will  point  out  in  a 
moment.  The  Assistant  for  R&D  Programming  and  the  Assistant 
for  Materiel  F  jgramming  are  also  key  directors. 

General  lioyart  received  an  appointment  to  West  Point  in  1927  and  a  commission 
ns  second  lieutenant  i Coast  Artillery)  in  19:11.  After  /ire  years  of  service  he  entered 
the  Coast  Artilleri/  School,  tchcrc  he  remained  two  years.  He  was  then  assiyned 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Returning  to  the  V .  S.  in  19.'t0,  he  served  in  North 
Carolina  before  heiny  assiyned  to  till'  War  Department  General  Staff.  He  worked  on 
logistic  planniny  of  overseas  operations  and  was  sent  to  Moscow  as  logistic  planner 
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The  Deputies,  together  with  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  make  up 
the  Air  Force  Council,  which  is  responsible  for  recommending  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  all  matters  of  policy  and  decisions  which  cannot  be 
made  in  a  specific  lunctional  area. 

The  Air  Staff  Board  (Fig.  2)  helps  to  accomplish  our  overall 
development  of  specifu  programs,  allocate  resources,  and  develop 
priorities.  This  board  consists  of  the  directors  I  pointed  out  prev¬ 
iously,  with  the  Director  of  Operational  Requirements  as  the  chairman. 
These  panels,  which  are  permanent  and  are  made  up  of  members  at 
the  division  level  throughout  the  Air  Staff,  have  the  job  of  sorting 
out  requirements  and  recommending  the  allocation  of  resources  within 
specific  areas. 

The  Force  Structure  Committee  and  the  Program  Review  Com¬ 
mittee  are  very  important  elements  of  this.  The  Force  Structure 
Committee  is  headed  by  the  plans  people  who  recommend  to  the  Air 
Staff  Board  what  parts  of  the  Force  Structure  should  be  particularly 
beefed  up  or  reduced  during  any  given  period.  The  Program  Review 
Committee  has  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the  allocations  of 
resources  against  programs  and  actually  making  the  detailed  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Air  Staff  Board. 

Obviously,  the  recommendations  that  come  to  the  Air  Staff  Board 
from  these  various  panels  are  going  to  be  slanted.  So  the  Air  Staff 
Board,  primarily  by  using  the  Program  Review  Committee,  attempts 
to  develop  a  balance  across  all  of  these  specific  areas  in  making 
recommendations.  It  is  primarily  a  matter  of  developing  priorities 
for  utilization  of  resources  available  to  the  Air  Force. 

The  field  management  of  the  Air  Force  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
various  commands  (Fig.  3).  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  this  at  all 
except  to  point  out  that  all  of  these  operating  commands  —  Strategic 
Air  Command,  Air  Defense  Command,  Tactical  Air  Command,  MATS, 
Air  Forces  Europe,  Air  Forces  Pacific,  and  so  forth  —  all  of  these 
activities  primarily  are  engaged  in  the  management  of  operation  and 
maintenance  funds  that  are  made  available  to  them  by  the  head¬ 
quarters.  However,  Logistics  Command  and  Systems  Command  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  overall  management  of  the  major  system 
resources. 

In  weapon  system  management  the  responsibilities  are  divided 
in  the  following  way.  The  Air  Force  Systems  Command  is  responsible 

I  h  |'i}}  fnrthr  l  ’  S  Mihhiii/  M  innkmi  tin  it  lit  mnfniintl  in  tin  hn/istu  \  fultl  aftrr 

n>!  ntn  it  turnin'/  tn  fht  l '  S  lit  timisftiittl  tn  tht  .Ip  b'tntt  in  /'*)?  mul  h  is  imfm/ 

si/iiff  nils  ns  b  1 1  t  it  1 1 1  t  1 )  ftn  t  i  fin  fht  l  )t  fm  t  u  ( 'h  it  f  nf  Shift  fur  ,Uu  t «  tit  l  H  is 
tl  ii  t  it  s  si  m  t  I'l’.tt  fm  t  t  i  n  i  l  ml  *  d  sf  i  i  n  t  in  th*  l)i  1 1  >  .  (  'h  it  f  nf  t  lit  /’/nns  um/  /’i  m/ifims 
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ti  ml  /*  « »* /  ■  inn  '  l  V  (  ’ ;  I  h  i  i  tn  >  a  f  S  n  i •  •/  \  M  (  '  1 1  n  t  '*  M *i  u  l’*t,  t  ht  f>t  •  n  m  i  (  '< >  n\  p 
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for  the  development  of  ad  Air  Force  weapons  systems  and  for  the 
acquisition  phase.  The  Systems  Command  is  responsible  from  the 
time  a  weapon  system  is  conceived  through  its  development  stage 
until  it  is  purchased  and  placed  in  the  inventory,  at  which  time  the 
Logistics  Command  picks  up  the  responsibility  for  supply,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  maintenance  —  in  other  words,  for  the  logistic  support  of 
that  weapon  system  throughout  its  life.  The  Training  Command  has 
the  responsibility  for  training  personnel;  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
or  other  operating  command  has  the  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  that  weapon  system. 

The  principal  means  that  are  used  in  the  Air  Force  for  the 
development,  acquisition,  and  later  support  of  an  Air  Force  weapon 
system  —  and  by  this  I  mean  Atlas  or  Minuteman  or  the  B-52 
system  —  is  what  we  call  the  SPO  (the  Systems  Project  Office).  This 
office  is  chaired  during  the  development  and  acquisition  phase  by  an 
officer  from  the  Systems  Command.  The  Systems  Command  provides 
the  scientists,  engineers,  procurement  people,  etc.,  and  also  provides 
the  responsible  project  officer.  However,  at  the  same  time,  personnel 
from  the  Training  Command  are  put  into  this  Systems  Project  Of  ice 
to  be  sure  that  all  the  training  programs  are  developed  concurrency 
during  the  development  and  acquisition  phase.  The  Logistics  Com¬ 
mand  puts  personnel  into  the  Project  Office  to  develop  the  support 
systems  which  will  be  required  and  to  plan  the  maintenance  and 
supply  systems  which  will  be  required  to  support  that  weapon  system 
throughout  its  operating  life.  And  of  course  at  the  same  time  the 
using  command,  whichever  one  it  may  be  (there  may  be  two  or  three), 
provides  personnel  to  the  Project  Office  to  see  that  when  the  weapon 
system  comes  out  of  procurement  it  is  a  useable  system  and  that  it 
has  the  technical  data,  etc.,  that  are  needed.  These  offices  may  be 
very  large  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Minuteman  Project  Office 
or  the  C141  Project  Office,  or  they  may  be  relatively  small.  However, 
at  the  time  that  the  acquisition  phase  is  finished  —  and  we  usually 
take  this  at  the  point  where  there  are  no  longer  any  engineering 
changes  to  be  made  on  the  weapon  systen.  —  the  Systems  Project 
Office  actually  becomes  a  support  system  office  and  is  commanded 
by  the  Logistics  Command  from  then  on.  It  then  actually  moves  to 
one  of  the  depots. 

The  Logistics  Command,  which  is  responsible  for  the  support 
of  all  of  our  operational  weapon  systems  throughout  their  operating 
life,  has  had  for  the  last  decade  a  philosophy  of  operating  on  three 
basic  logistic  tools.  Everything  that  has  been  done  in  the  Logistics 
Command  since  about  1952  has  been  based  on  utilizing  the  capabilities 
of  these  three  things: 

(1)  Fast,  reliable  communications.  (It  started  out  with  punch 
card  communications  and  is  now  going  into  what  is  known  as 
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AUTODIN,  which  started  out  as  COMLOGNET,  which  is  fast  digital 
communications  and  automatic  switching.) 

(2)  Fast,  accurate  data  processing.  (The  Logistics  Command 
has  been  developing  the  use  of  data-processing  equipment  with  con¬ 
siderable  bumps  and  grinds,  as  i  will  explain  a  little  later,  since 
about  1952.) 

(3)  Responsive  land,  sea,  and  air  transportation.  (I  use  the 
word  “responsive”  advisedly  because  we  do  not  rely  entirely  upon 
air  transport.  We  do  have  many  cases  where  sea  and  land  trans¬ 
portation  are  more  responsive  than  air  transport.  It  is  purely  a 
question  of  getting  things  where  they  have  to  be  when  they  have 
to  be  there,  and  of  course  we  cannot  afford  to  use  air  indiscriminately.) 

This  management  philosophy  of  the  Logistics  Command  has 
actually  produced  results.  There  is  no  question  about  it ;  it  has  worked. 
We  have  reduced  our  inventories  in  the  last  ten  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  spares  inventories  have  been  reduced  from  about  19.5 
to  13.5  billion  dollars  and  they  are  still  coming  down.  We  have  reduced 
our  pipeline  times.  For  example  our  pipeline  time  on  engines  has 
been  reduced  from  45  to  8  days,  and  this  in  itself  is  a  terrific  saving. 
When  we  first  went  to  air  transport  for  engines  we  took  $960  million 
out  of  the  engine  budget  for  that  one  year.  That  was  of  course  not 
all  at  one  time,  but  it  was  not  all  a  one-time  saving,  either.  It  is  still 
coming  down. 

Our  manpower  has  been  cut  in  the  Logistics  Command  from 
225,000  to  bout  148,000  at  present  and  we  have  eliminated  all  of 
our  overseas  depots.  Of  course  this  has  a  very  immediate  effect  in 
producing  this  reduced  inventory.  At  the  same  time,  our  AOCP  (Air¬ 
craft  Out  of  Commission  for  Parts)  rates  have  gone  down  while  our 
supply  effectiveness  ratings  have  gone  up  materially.  So  this  is  not 
theory;  it  works. 


SOME  COMPTROLLER  PROGRAMS 

Let  us  now  talk  about  the  comptroller  programs  for  a  little  while 
(Fig.  4).  These  three  directors  are  primarily  in  the  policy  and  proce¬ 
dures  business  and  are  not  operators  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The 
auditor-general  is  both  a  policy  and  procedures  man  and  an  operator 
in  that  he  has  a  world-wide  organization  which  is  outside  the  normai 
chain  of  command  within  the  Air  Force.  He  has,  for  example,  a 
resident  auditor  on  each  base,  and  he  has  cortract  auditors  in  all  of 
the  plants  that  are  producing  for  the  Air  Force,  and  in  the  Procure¬ 
ment  district  organization.  These  people  report  to  the  Auditor  General. 
They  do  not  report  to  the  local  commanders.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  also  designated  as  liaison  auditors  and  operate  on  the  principle 
of  trying  to  find  trouble  before  it  happens  and  reporting  it  to  the 
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commander.  We  have  had  very  good  success  and  very  good  acceptance 
because  of  this  particular  philosophy. 

The  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  at  Denver  is  the  field  exten¬ 
sion  reporting  in  to  the  headquarters  through  the  Director  of 
Accounting  and  Finance.  The  Data  Services  Center,  which  is  our 
operating  data  services  outfit  for  the  headquarters,  is  also  a  field 
extension  although  it  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Pentagon  and 
reports  to  the  Director  of  Data  Automation. 

I  will  talk  very  briefly  about  some  of  the  major  programs  that 
these  people  are  working  on  at  the  present  time,  and  then  I  will  try 
to  show  you  how  we  are  attempting  to  control  these  things. 

The  Auditor  General  has  in  the  last  few  years  got  what  he  calls 
“the  Department  of  New  Business"  —  the  precontract  audit  and 
cost  validation  job.  Here  the  auditors,  instead  of  simply  auditing 
the  accounts,  also  take  on  the  job  of  advising  the  procurement  people 
on  the  validity  of  contractors’  submissions.  This  is  precontract  work 
and  it  has  proved  very,  very  valuable  because,  with  their  experience 
in  working  with  contractors  and  knowing  their  systems  and  what 
previous  work  has  cost,  they  are  able  to  do  a  good  job  in  advising  the 
contract  negotiators  as  to  the  validity  of  estimates  given  to  them 
by  the  contractors.  Of  course  they  also  have  a  program  to  attempt 
to  improve  our  internal  audit.  This  is  pretty  difficult  because  this 
department  of  new  business  has  been  working  pretty  hard  and  we 
are  very  short  of  personnel  in  the  Auditor-General  organization.  We 
keep  getting  new  authorizations  so  that  they  can  pick  up  more  and 
more  of  the  internal  audit  and  the  nonappropriated  fund  audit,  but 
attempting  to  schedule  this  is  a  little  difficult  because  we  keep  getting 
the  1.5f*  cut,  just  like  everybody  else. 

We  are  trying  to  put  more  effort  into  nonappropriated  funds 
mainly  because,  although  the  dollar  value  is  relatively  small,  the 
morale  and  welfare  value  is  very,  very  high  and  the  nuisance  value  of 
errors  and  such  things  as  embezzlement,  etc.,  in  this  area  is  terrific. 

In  Accounting  and  Finance  we  have  a  number  of  quite  interesting 
programs.  Here  I  am  simply  going  to  touch  upon  some  of  the 
specialized  programs  that  these  people  are  working  on.  The  Accrued 
Military  Pay  System  is  now  being  installed  throughout  the  Air  Force ; 
it  uses  a  very  small  computer,  the  NCR-390,  at  base  level.  There  will 
be  about  172  of  these  computers  installed  across  the  Air  Force.  It 
will  be  an  absolutely  standard  system  using  identical  programs  all 
of  which  are  produced  at  Denver  and  all  of  which  will  be  used  at 
every  base.  This  is  standardized  even  to  the  point  where  at  the  finance 
center  we  have  set  up  a  pegboard  for  hanging  up  the  program  tapes, 
so  that  a  pay  clerk  will  be  able  to  go  from  one  base  to  another  and 
find  this  same  tape  on  the  same  peg  as  the  base  he  comes  from.  This 
system  will  give  us  our  first  real  opportunity  to  produce  accounting 
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records  on  military  pay  on  an  accrual  basis,  which  was  the  requirement 
that  was  set  upon  us  by  Department  of  Defense  one  year  ago.  The 
DOD  established  a  requirement  that  we  go  to  an  accrued  military 
basis  and  that  we  have  it  operational  in  Oct.  1964.  We  had  two 
systems  under  development,  but  we  had  to  take  this  one,  the  base 
level  system.  It  is  going  in  on  schedule  and  by  July  1964  will  be 
100%  operational  across  the  Air  Force. 

We  were  working  at  the  time  on  what  we  called  IMPACT,  a 
centralized  military  pay  system  on  which  we  expect  to  use  a  computer 
at  Denver  and  do  all  of  our  military  pay  from  that  centralized  location. 
We  are  doing  that  now  for  all  of  our  allotments  and  all  of  our  retired 
pay.  It  is,  however,  a  terrific  job  to  set  the  thing  up  and  we  could  not 
make  that  date  of  Oct.  1964.  We  do  not  want  to  keep  changing 
systems  all  the  time,  but  we  said  we  would  go  to  the  base  level 
computerized  system.  The  next  step  will  be  IMPACT,  or  the  cen¬ 
tralized  system,  but  we  will  not  put  that  in  until  three  years  after  we 
are  100%  operational  across  the  Air  Force  on  this  one. 

LITE  is  a  rather  interesting  thing.  This  is  legal  information 
through  electronic  data  processing.  It  is  a  retrieval  system  which 
has  been  talked  about  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Some  of 
our  people  in  fiscal  law  at  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  have 
established  a  project  which  is  now  working  to  develop  a  computer 
program  and  a  data  base  for  fiscal  law.  Strangely  enough,  we  were 
not  going  to  go  ahead  and  implement  this  ourselves,  but  the  General 
Counsel  in  the  Air  Force  and  the  General  Counsel  in  DOD  and  then 
the  GAO  (General  Accounting  Office)  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
got  so  enthusiastic  about  it  that  they  really  forced  our  hand.  We  had 
to  go  ahead  with  it  this  year,  even  though  we  did  not  have  the 
resources  to  put  on  it. 

We  have  a  very  intense  program  going  now  in  an  effort  to 
consolidate  and  satellite  wherever  we  can  in  accounting  and  finance. 
We  have  had  some  success.  As  you  know,  there  is  always  an  allergy 
to  cutting  across  command  lines  on  a  thing  of  this  sort,  but  we  have 
found  out  that  a  single  accounting  and  finance  office  can  provide  good 
service  to  more  than  one  type  of  customer.  We  are  doing  this  now 
not  only  in  the  military  bases  but  also  in  the  contract  area.  We  have 
accounting  and  finance  offices  in  the  procurement  districts  and  we 
have  them  at  many  of  the  larger  contractors’  plants.  Because  our 
communications  and  our  data  processing  are  getting  so  much  better, 
we  have  been  able,  for  example,  to  consolidate  six  offices  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  into  one.  We  think  we  have  just  scratched  the  surface 
on  this. 

Status  analysis  is  quite  a  unique  operation.  They  do  not  have 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  Army  General  Staff.  This  is  what  we 
used  to  call  management  analysis  and  still  do  in  the  Field  Head- 
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quarters.  At  the  headquarters  the  primary  job  of  this  directorate 
is  to  take  a  deep  look  at  each  one  of  our  major  commands  and  make 
current  status  reports  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  For  example,  we  have 
just  had  a  report  to  the  Chief  on  the  Tactical  Air  Command.  The 
Chief  of  Staff  wants  this  as  an  Air  Staff  look  at  the  entire  command 
and  does  not  want  it  to  be  the  commander’s  report  on  this  command. 

We  have  teams  of  specialists  who  go  out;  they  go  clear  through 
the  Air  Staff,  the  command,  and  the  command  staff  and  find  out  how 
they  are  doing  on  combat  readiness,  how  they  are  making  out  on 
their  inspections,  what  their  command  relationships  are,  what  their 
problems  are,  and  what  their  achievements  are.  Then  they  put  this 
all  together  in  a  report  and  brief  the  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff.  After 
we  get  through  working  on  it  they  brief  the  Chief.  It  takes  them  from 
four  to  six  months  to  make  up  each  one  of  these  reports.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  tool  for  the  Chief  of  Staff.  By  very 
careful  winnowing  out  of  material  they  are  able  to  get  these  down, 
usually,  to  about  an  hour’s  presentation. 

At  the  moment  we  also  have  the  additional  job  of  trying  to  get 
together  a  management  summary  which  carries  all  the  information 
that  the  Secretary  needs  regarding  the  various  weapons  systems  in 
the  Air  Force,  procurement  and  development,  and  of  course  our  fiscal 
data,  personnel  data,  and  so  forth.  We  have  been  doing  this  for  years, 
by  producing  a  number  of  different  reports.  The  Secretary  wanted 
us  to  try  to  get  it  all  into  one  condensed  fact  book  so  that  he  could 
be  aware  of  the  important  developments  and  changes  as  they  occur, 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  all  situations. 

Also,  the  Chief  of  Staff  puts  out  each  year  a  series  of  very  speci¬ 
fic  chores  that  he  wants  to  get  done  throughout  the  Air  Force  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Status  analysis  is  also  the  reporting  activity 
on  that. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  budget  in  any  great  detail.  However,  I  do 
want  to  mention  the  fact  that  we  have  a  major  effort  going  on  to  get 
the  program  package  system  to  a  state  where  we  can  do  as  much  of 
it  as  possible  on  the  computers.  Right  now  we  do  quite  a  bit  of  this. 
We  publish  the  program  and  financial  base  on  the  computers  and  also 
update  it  on  them.  We  have,  for  the  past  18  months,  been  developing 
a  management  system,  a  procedure  which  I  maintain  is  basic  to  the 
development  of  any  data  system.  It  will  permit  us,  for  example,  to 
take  all  the  program  change  proposals  and  bump  them  against  the 
approved  program  and  financial  base  to  see  what  effect  they  will  have 
on  each  element  of  the  program;  to  check  against  the  appropriation 
breaks,  as  well  as  the  program  element  breaks  ,  and  to  see  what  they 
do  in  the  way  of  breaking  thresholds  and  things  of  that  sort.  In 
other  words,  it  will  permit  us  to  service-test  each  one  of  the  program 
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change  proposals  before  it  goes  in,  and  to  service-test  the  alterna¬ 
tives  in  fiscal  and  force  structure  terms  so  that  we  know  what  we 
are  doing  when  we  make  a  program  change  proposal,  without  the 
tremendous  amount  of  detailed  staff  computation  and  coordination 
that  is  required  at  present.  It  will  also  give  us  a  capability  of  taking 
an  approved  program  change  proposal,  or  one  that  it  approved  in 
part,  or  one  that  is  slightly  modified  and  cranking  it  in  automati¬ 
cally  to  up-date  our  program  financial  base.  By  July  of  next  year 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  have  this  complete  system  ready  for  use  in 
the  review  of  the  1966  budget. 

COST  ANALYSIS 

We  also  have  a  major  effort  going  on  in  cost  analysis.  I  do  not 
mean  price  analysis  but  the  analysis  of  the  cost  of  new  weapon  sys- 
stems  which  we  want  to  put  into  development,  which  are  usually 
pushing  the  state  of  the  art,  and  which  require  very  sophisticated 
pricings  as  much  as  seven  to  ten  years  in  the  future.  This  is  a  very 
sophisticated  business;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  people  who  were 
doing  much  about  this  were  the  Rand  Corp.  Mr.  McNamara  brought 
a  number  of  people  from  that  company  in  on  a  contract  which  was 
called  “Rand-Bethesda.”  It  was  set  up  to  help  with  the  initial  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  program  package  plan  and  to  go  into  cost  effective¬ 
ness  studies.  He  had  made  a  commitment  to  cut  that  contract  back 
by  30  June  of  last  year.  Last  spring  we  were  able  to  obtain  the 
services  of  this  organization,  and  we  have  a  plan  which  will  help  us 
to  develop  an  in-house  cost  analysis  capability  of  this  type  which 
will  permit  us  to  take  state  of  the  art  developments,  cost  them  out 
in  a  very  realistic  way,  and  let  us  cost  full  force  structures  and  things 
of  this  sort  Also,  we  will  be  doing  a  certain  amount  of  va.idation 
of  cost  effectiveness  studies  which  are  a  part  of  the  program  pack¬ 
age  system.  This  is  quite  a  difficult  thing,  and  we  think  it  will  be 
about  a  three-year  program  before  we  will  be  able  to  have  an  in- 
house  capability  of  this  type.  With  the  help  of  Rand-Bethesda  we 
have  set  up  a  school  at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
first  class  goes  in  on  6  January  1961.  This  will  be  a  12-week  course 
and  we  hope  to  keep  it  going  continuously  until  we  are  pretty  well 
equipped  across  the  Air  Force  with  class  one  cost  analysis  of  which 
I  am  told  there  are  only  half  a  dozen  in  the  country  today. 

DATA  AUTOMATION 

We  have  some  very  significant  problems  here,  and  I  think  I  can 
sa\  we  are  making  some  fairly  significant  progress.  Throe  years  ago 
we  con  pleted  a  study  in  the  Air  Force  of  all  of  our  data  automation 
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processes.  We  had  started  back  in  1952  in  Lie  Logistics  Command, 
then  the  Air  Materiel  Command,  to  develop  data  automation  as  a 
means  of  assisting  primarily  in  supply  management.  This  got  to  be 
a  very  fascinating  business.  When  I  was  Director  of  Plans  and  Pro¬ 
grams  at  the  Air  Materiel  Command  in  1958,  part  of  my  job  was 
trying  to  ride  herd  on  data  automation.  We  found  at  that  time  that 
we  had  within  nine  air  materiel  areas  (depots)  at  least  nine  different 
systems  for  doing  the  same  thing,  because  we  had  to  start  with  avail¬ 
able  equipment  and  develop  means  of  using  it  to  support  our  opera¬ 
tion.  The  same  thing  had  happened  right  across  the  Air  Force;  as 
each  one  of  the  commands  developed  a  capability  for  using  computers, 
to  do  particular  jobs  such  as  scheduling  aircraft  for  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  and  for  MATS,  for  that  matter,  they  developed  their 
own  programs  for  doing  it.  But  in  every  case  we  had  always  started 
with  the  available  equipment.  We  usually  were  tied  to  one  manu¬ 
facturer  and  we  had  no  compatibility.  So,  after  this  data  automa¬ 
tion  study  was  completed  three  years  ago,  and  after  considerable 
threshing  in  the  Air  Council,  it  was  decided  that  they  would  give  the 
Comptroller  the  job  of  pulling  this  thing  together  —  of  being  the 
focal  point  of  the  Air  Force.  We  were  directed  to  take  the  develop¬ 
ment  away  from  the  field  and  pull  it  into  the  headquarters.  The 
only  way  that  this  could  be  done  was  to  charge  the  functional  areas, 
that  is,  each  one  of  the  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  Air  Force,  with 
developing  his  own  management  system.  When  I  say  “developing,” 
I  really  mean  stating  his  management  system  in  sufficient  detail  so 
that  it  could  be  translated  into  a  data  system  which  would  permit  the 
development  of  logic  diagrams  and  would  then  permit  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  specifications  for  hardware.  In  other  words,  starting  from 
a  management  system,  instead  of  starting  from  a  piece  of  equipment, 
and  then  trying  to  fit  a  management  system  1o  it.  It  took  a  guat 
deal  of  effort  just  to  get  that  train  turned  around  as  far  as  thinking 
was  concerned. 

We  set  up  a  Data  Automation  Panel  with  some  subpanels  for 
each  of  the  functional  areas.  We  decided  that  we  would  set  up  an 
evaluation  group  instead  of  having  each  of  the  Commands  attempt 
to  go  to  industry  and  get  competition  for  equipment.  This  is  an 
equipment  evaluation  group  and  we  set  it  up  in  the  Electronics  Sys- 
stems  Division  of  the  Systems  Command  near  Boston.  We  set  it 
up  there  mainly  because  they  had  been  working  with  the  computers 
for  the  Command  and  Control  Systems  for  years.  We  decided  that 
we  would  buy  this  equipment  the  same  way  we  buy  a  weapon  system. 
We  would  put  out  specifications  to  industry  after  the  development  of 
a  system,  we  would  complete  it,  and  we  would  then  have  this  evalua¬ 
tion  group  review  the  submissions  of  all  the  contractors.  We  would 
then  have  a  system  selection  by  a  board  of  general  officers  exactly  the 
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same  way  we  handle  our  selections  for  the  procurement  of  an  aircraft 
or  a  missile  or  anything  else. 

We  have  had  Supply  on  co»  puters  at  bases  in  the  Air  Force  since 
about  1958.  All  the  Strategic  Air  Command  was  on  computers,  but 
we  had  to  get  more  capacity.  The  first  thing  we  worked  on  was  sup¬ 
ply,  and  we  found  out  immediately  that  in  order  to  set  up  a  base  level 
supply  package  and  to  get  specifications  for  it  we  had  to  start  all 
over  again  in  writing  out  the  management  system  design.  In  other 
words,  the  supply  manual  for  base  supply  was  not  adequate  to  develop 
a  package  of  specifications  for  equipment.  So  we  spent  a  year  re¬ 
writing  that  manual  and  getting  instructions  in  sufficient  detail.  We 
finally  did  come  up  with  a  fine  set  of  specifications.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  major  contractors  were  so  enthusiastic  about  the  sj>ecifica- 
tions  and  they  did  so  much  talking  about  it  that  the  unsuccessful 
bidders  couldn’t  bleat  after  we  had  an  evaluation  and  source  selection 
and  selected  one  contractor  to  provide  152  computers  for  the  Air 
Force  base  supply  package.  That  was  a  35-million-dollar  jolt  to  the 
industry  and  we  now  have  a  standard  base  package  for  supply.  It 
will  be  an  identical  operation  at  every  base  in  the  Air  Force.  It  will 
have  the  identical  machine  program  on  it.  any  machine  man  or  sup¬ 
ply  clerk  will  be  able  to  go  from  one  base  to  another  and  find  the 
identical  supply  operation,  which  is  something  we  have  not  been  able 
to  do  to  date. 

We  also  have  a  standard  major  command  computer  program 
which  is  considerably  more  difficult.  We  are  not  yet  quite  ready  to 
go  for  competition  on  this,  but  here  again,  once  we  get  our  specifica¬ 
tions,  we  will  go  to  industry  on  it.  We  will  compete  it  and  it  will 
also  be  standard,  so  that  any  deviations  will  be  local  deviations  speci¬ 
fically  authorized  as  an  addition.  There  will  be  no  deletions  to  any 
part  of  the  command  machine  program. 

In  addition  to  this  sort  of  thing,  we  have  in  the  Air  Force  now 
a  plan  which  is  in  the  initial  stages  of  implementation  for  centraliz¬ 
ing  all  our  militaiy  personnel  management  at  Randolph.  This  is  a 
great  departure  —  taking  all  of  our  personnel  management  out  of  the 
headquarters  and  putting  it  into  a  personnel  center  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  become  part  of  the  Training  Command  so  that  it  will  become 
a  Personnel  and  Training  Command.  One  of  tne  big  jobs  here  is  to 
get  a  computerized  system  which  will  permit  the  major  jHirtion  of 
this  work  to  be  done  on  computers  because  of  the  workload  involved 
and  the  accuracy  required  when  you  do  this  centrally.  We  think  it 
will  take  about  three  years  to  complete  the  implementation.  We  have 
now  the  personnel  data  system  for  officers.  It  is  completed  and  being 
run  on  the  computers  at  the  Pentagon.  As  soon  as  we  finish  with 
our  facility  work  at  Randolph,  we  will  install  the  computers  there  and 
pull  that  out  of  my  data  center  at  the  Pentagon 
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I  have  been  ta'king  about  some  of  the  major  programs  that  our 
directors  within  the  Comptroller  are  working  on.  I  want  to  show 
how  we  got  there,  how  we  got  these  things  set  up,  and  how  we  track 
them.  We  set  up  a  series  of  basic  object ives  about  2*A  years  ago 
(Fig.  5l.  These  art'  general  objectives  and  I  do  not  want  to  dwell 
on  any  one  of  them  except  to  point  out  that  in  our  overall  general 
objectives  we  said  we  wanted  to  standardize  our  organizational  struc¬ 
ture.  and  to  simplify  and  standardize  data  accumulation  and  report¬ 
ing  systems.  This  is  quite  important :  the  elimination  of  duplicate 
data  sources  and  reporting  channels.  If  you  know  anything  about 
accounting  and  finance,  you  will  know  that  the  worst  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  have  two  sources  for  the  same  piece  of  data,  because  you 
never  can  reconcile  it.  I  would  much  rather  be  somewhat  wrong  and 
be  consistent  than  have  two  reports  on  the  same  thing  and  not  know 
which  one  s  right.  Of  course  in  automatic  data  processing  and  com¬ 
munications  this  is  a  very  general  type  of  thing  but  it  is  again  simpli¬ 
fication  and  standardization. 

Now  let  me  point  out  certain  things  that  we  are  trying  to  do 
within  the  Air  Force  *o  improve  the  quality  of  the  data  that  we  are 
providing.  Cost  analysis  is  a  specific  one.  The  matter  of  career  de¬ 
velopment  for  both  military  and  civilian  personnel  is  also  very  im¬ 
portant.  We  emphasized  the  selection  of  personnel  at  as  early  a  point 
as  we  can  for  further  training.  For  the  one*  that  we  think  will  ulti¬ 
mately  come  out  on  top.  we  try  to  line  them  up  so  that  we  get  them 
through  the  proper  schooling  and  so  forth. 

This  matter  of  standardization  particularly  applies  to  our  proce¬ 
dures  in  accounting  and  finance  and  all  of  our  machine  activities.  We 
an*  trying  to  maintain  a  capability  to  provide  data  back  and  forth 
with  the  other  Sendees  and  with  OSD,  and  this  is  quite  a  problem. 

In  summary,  then,  the  objectives  that  we  have  been  working  on 
in  the  comptroller  business,  and.  for  that  matter,  right  across  the 
Air  Force,  art*  matters  of  standardization,  simplification,  and  exploi¬ 
tation  of  technological  advance's  in  communications  and  data  proces¬ 
sing  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  provide,  in  the  Comptroller's  case, 
more  meaningful  service  to  management,  because'  we  are  a  service 
organization 

By  working  toward  these-  objectives,  we  have  really  reduced  equip¬ 
ment  requirements.  I  don't  say  that  we  have  cut  our  requirements  for 
EDP  equipment  in  total  in  the  Air  Force,  because  we’re  still  expanding 
the  areas  in  which  we  are*  using  them  (for  example,  in  the  personnel 
side  l .  But  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  requirements  and  actually 
to  re*duce  costs  in  every  individual  area  where  we  have  attacked 
this  on  a  basis  of  standardization  and  simplification  of  procedures. 
We  have  also  reduced  the  requirement  for  retraining  of  personnel 
because*  we  standardized  our  accounting  and  finance  organization 
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and  procedures.  We  do  have  that  standardized  across  the  Air 
Force  bases  now.  We  were  losing  from  three  to  seven  months  of 
each  man’s  time  when  he  was  transferred  from  one  command  to 
another.  He  had  to  start  all  over  to  learn  the  new  command  system. 
He  might  basically  be  an  accounting  and  finance  clerk  or  a  pay  clerk, 
but  he  still  had  to  learn  different  procedures  We  have  made  consid¬ 
erable  progress  here  and  have  of  course  made  savings  in  O&M  funds. 
We  will  ultimately  end  up  here  with  compatible  computer  applica¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  very  nice.  I  guess,  if  we  could  just  standardize  on 
one  manufacturer's  computers  and  put  them  in  clear  across  the  board 
and  do  everything  on  them.  However,  we  do  have  the  problem  of 
competition,  so  we  have  adopted  the  policy  of  standardization  by  ap¬ 
plication.  Two  good  examples  are  the  accrued  military  pay  system 
on  the  NCR-390  and  the  base  supply  application  across  the  Air  Force 
with  152  Univac  equipment  (the  1040). 

We  are  now  trying  to  get  compatible  between  bases,  within  com¬ 
mands.  between  commands,  between  commands  and  the  Air  Force, 
and  ultimately  between  the  headquarters  and  other  elements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  One  program  that  we  have  going  on  is  quite 
an  extensive,  long-range  effort  to  get  common  data  elements  and 
codes  right  across  the  Air  Forces.  It  should  go  without  saying  that 
if  you  are  going  to  be  automated,  if  you  are  going  to  use  computers, 
you  should  be  using  standard  data  elements  and  codes  or  nothing  will 
be  compatible  This  is  quite  true,  but  we  have  found  as  many  as  33 
different  codes  to  refer  to  the  same  item  of  equipment,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  one  spare  part.  We  also  find  in  the  DOD  there  are  27 
different  codes  that  n-fer  to  the  Pentagon.  Getting  these  things 
reduced  to  a  single  one  with  the  proper  number  of  digits  is  quite  a 
chore.  We  are  making  material  progress.  We  have  almost  finished 
with  the  materiel  side  and  we  are  about  half  way  through  with  per¬ 
sonnel.  We  have  still  to  go  into  such  areas  as  intelligence  and  things 
of  that  sort.  I  think  this  is  probably  another  three-year  project. 

Basically,  then,  our  philosophy  across  the  Air  Force  is  to  set 
some  basic  objectives  and  then  milestone  the  thing  and  track  the 
milestone.  You've  got  to  track  it;  if  you  don't  track  the  milestone, 
it  rapidly  loses  its  meaning  and  you  don't  get  the  progress  that  you 
expect  to  get  because  people  forget  it. 

We  make  changes  or  try  to  make  them  only  when  they  will  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  or  economy  of  our  operation,  and  where  we 
can  prove  it  to  ourselves  before  we  do  it.  because  changes,  whether 
they  are  organizational  or  procedural,  are  always  disruptive  and  can 
cost  a  lot  more  than  they  are  worth  So  we  try  to  do  a  very  careful 
cost  effectiveness  study  of  any  changes  we  want  to  make  before  we 
decide  to  implement  them. 
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We  try  throughout  to  point  out  the  importance  of  people  in  our 
management  systems.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much 
you  get  mechanized  or  how  much  you  get  computerized;  unless  you 
have  trained  and  dedicated  people,  you  can’t  operate  your  system  at 
all.  We  work  very  carefully  on  our  career  progression  trying  to  pick 
the  right  people  for  the  high  slots,  to  ensure  that  they  are  put  there 
at  the  proper  time,  and  also  to  be  sure  that  we  select  the  proper 
people  for  the  various  professional  schools  and  that  we  later  track 
them  to  see  whether  their  assignments  are  compatible  with  the  basic 
education  that  they  have  already  had. 

COMMUNICATION 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to  cover  is  the  matter  of  communi¬ 
cation.  I  have  said  that  we  rely  on  fast,  accurate  communications 
in  the  Air  Force  and  that  the  Log  Command  has  built  a  total  system 
on  this;  but  in  this  case  I  am  talking  about  communication  between 
people,  with  regard  to  the  products  of  one  system  or  one  program 
against  another.  For  example,  I  might  have  issued  a  supply  policy 
directive  when  in  the  Air  Materiel  Command  and  found  out  by  going 
back  to  Supply  nine  months  later  that  the  item  clerks  had  never 
heard  of  it,  unless  I  had  specifically  directed  that  it  be  read  in  a 
certain  order  to  certain  people.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  get  the 
word  out. 

I  would  like  to  give  one  horrible  example  of  what  happened  to 
us  with  regard  to  the  Automatic  Resupply  Logistics  System,  which 
was  developed  for  support  of  the  ballistic  missiles.  When  we  went 
into  the  ballistic  missile  program,  we  had  a  theory  that  this  was 
going  to  be  something  quite  different  from  anything  done  before  and 
that  the  support  of  missiles  was  not  even  going  to  resemble  the  re¬ 
quirements  that  we  had  for  the  aircraft  systems.  We  got  together 
a  very  talented  group  of  supply  people,  maintenance  people,  manage¬ 
ment  people,  and  some  very  skilled  computer  people  and  locked  them 
up  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base,  which  was  to  be  the  support  base  for 
the  first  of  the  ballistic  missiles  —  Atlas  and  Titan.  They  developed 
this  system  by  throwing  away  the  book  and  starting  from  scratch. 
They  came  up  with  a  very  fine  product,  generally  speaking.  This 
went  on  for  four  years.  At  just  about  the  time  we  went  operational, 
in  other  words,  when  we  were  about  to  turn  over  the  first  flight  of 
three  missiles  to  Strategic  Air  Command,  we  put  this  system  on  the 
air.  It  started  grinding  out  automatic  resupply  requirements  and 
sending  out  status  reports,  inventory  data,  and  configuration  data  to 
the  inventory  managers,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  The 
whole  thing  broke  down.  One  day  we  got  six  dump  trucks,  took  the 
output  of  the  machine  room  out  of  the  materiel  manager’s  office,  and 
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ran  it  over  to  the  incinerator.  This  was  quite  a  job  because  most  of 
it  was  classified.  We  then  had  to  start  some  special  schools  The 
funny  part  of  it  is  that  the  people  who  were  operating  that  system 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  computers  knew’  exactly  what  they  were 
doing  and  the  people  who  had  been  running  supply  and  maintenance 
management  knew’  exactly  what  they  were  doing,  but  that  neither  of 
them  knew  what  the  other  was  supposed  to  be  doing  For  that  reason 
we  had  to  run  special  schools  to  train  all  the  supply  and  maintenance 
people  on  what  that  system  was.  what  it  would  do  That  system  is 
now  working  like  a  watch. 

We  had  a  breakdown  in  communications  at  that  {Hunt  which  made 
the  system  utterly  worthless  So  I  think  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  links  in  our  whole  management  business  is  communica¬ 
tions.  This  is  something  that  we  can  never  forget 
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Brigadier  General 
LEONARD  C.  SHEA 
Director  of  Armv  Programs 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 


I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  certain  facets 
of  planning,  programing,  and  budgeting,  the  principal  elements  of 
the  management  process  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  through 
which  our  objectives  are  translated  into  a  combat-ready  Army.  As 
you  know,  all  three  systems  have  been  influenced  by  innovations  in¬ 
troduced  by  Secretary  McNamara  which  emphasize  the  importance 
of  developing  management  procedures  that  assure  the  best  possible 
defense  posture  for  the  resources  expended. 

DIRECTORATE  OF  ARMY  PROGRAMS 

I  would  first  like  to  locate  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Army  Pro¬ 
grams  in  the  DA  Headquarters  organization  (Fig.  1). 

As  this  figure  shows,  my  office  is  a  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  I  serve  as  the  principal  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  on  program  matters.  In  addition,  I  chair  the 
Program  Advisory  Committee  and  am  a  member  of  the  Budget  *.d- 
visory  Committee.  My  office  serves  as  the  focal  point  for  program¬ 
ming  activities  on  the  Army  staff,  and  is  the  Army  point  of  contact 
with  DOD  and  the  Joint  Staff  on  program  actions. 

The  directorate  has  two  divisions.  One,  the  Coordination  and 
Evaluation  Division,  handles  program  change  proposals  and  most  of 
the  other  day-to-day  actions  which  are  assigned  to  our  office.  The 
other,  the  Plans  and  Systems  Division,  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  overall  development,  refinement,  and  procedures  of  the  Army 
Program  System.  In  other  words,  they  are  concerned  with  the  unuer- 
lying  concepts  and  long-range  design  of  the  system. 

The  Army  of  course  operates  within  the  framework  of  the  DOD 
integrated  management  system  which  is  keyed  to  the  three-phase 
decision-making  process  of  planning,  programing,  and  budgeting. 

General  Shea  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  19.1g  He  wa s  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  in  19.16.  His  first  assiynmcnt  was  to  the  llth 
Field  Artillery,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

Transferring  to  the  Caral.  y  in  19.16,  in  the  period  19.16-1,0  he  served  in  the  5th 
Cavalry  < Fort  Clark,  Texas/;  the  .Id  Infantry  Division  t  Fort  Lewis,  Washington) : 
and  the  9th  Cavalry  ( Fort  Riley,  Kansas).  During  World  War  ll  he  commanded 
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This  system  is  designed  to  tie  all  facets  of  the  defense  effort  together, 
relating  national  security  objectives  to  strategy,  strategy  to  forces, 
forces  to  resources,  and  resources  to  costs  —  all  within  the  same 
conceptual  framework  and  all  projected  several  years  into  the  future. 

Although  much  of  our  current  emphasis  is  on  the  program  phase, 
I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  new  programing  system  in  no  way 
changes  the  importance  of  the  planning  activities  which  precede  pro¬ 
gram  development  —  or  the  budget  activities  that  occur  after  the 
program  is  approved. 

In  the  first  phase,  planning,  we  determine  strategic  objectives  and 
the  requirements  to  meet  them.  This  includes  such  basic  long-range 
considerations  as  the  nature  of  future  warfare,  the  role  the  Army 
will  play  in  such  warfare,  the  type  of  equipment  and  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  that  we  will  need,  and  the  optimum  grouping  of  forces  and 
weapons  systems  to  accomplish  the  missions  assigned.  In  other  words, 
what  we  need  to  do  our  job. 

In  the  next  phase  of  the  decision  process,  programing,  we 
translate  our  strategic  requirements  irto  time-phased  courses  of 
action  calculated  to  produce  what  we  need  —  when  and  where  we 
need  it.  This  is  the  phase  where  we  link  forces  with  resources  and 
costs,  and  secure  Secretary  of  Defense  approval  of  the  Army’s  part 
of  the  defense  program.  Throughout  the  Services  today  the  standard 
format  for  expressing  this  time-phased  course  of  action  is  the  Five- 
Year  Force  Structure  and  Financial  Program,  commonly  called  the 
Base  Program.  I  will  discuss  this  in  some  detail  later. 

The  third  distinct  phase,  budgeting,  is  the  process  by  which  we 
obtain  legislative  approval  of  the  annual  segment  of  the  program 
in  terms  of  appropriated  monies  and  authorizations  for  strength, 
major  materiel  items,  and  research  and  development. 


the  td  Squadron,  lt+th  Cavalry.  In  19++  he  attended  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College.  Thereafter,  until  19+6,  he  was  assigned  as  instructor  in  the  Tactical 
Department,  U.  8.  Military  Academy. 

His  assignments  from  19+6  to  1950  were :  5th  Cavalry,  1st  Cavalry  Division 
(Japan);  Assistant  Director  of  Instruction,  The  Armored  School  (Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky) ;  8td  Reconnaissance  Battalion,  td  Armored  Division  (Fort  Hood) ,  Texas. 

He  was  assigned  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Gl,  in  1951,  and  in  Germany  that 
same  year  became  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Id  Armored  Division,  which  position  he 
held  until  August  1953.  Returning  to  the  U.  8.,  he  attended  the  Armed  Forces  8taf] 
College  until  January  195+. 

In  195+-56  he  was  assigned  to  the  Army  General  Staff,  serving  successively  as 
Chief,  Strategic  Planning  Branch;  Chief  of  Policy  Planning  Division;  and  Assistant 
Director  of  Plans,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Military  Operations.  In 
1956-57  he  attended  the  Rational  War  College- 

In  July  1957  General  Shea  was  assigned  to  SHAPE,  remaining  until  March  1961 
as  Chief,  NATO  Annual  Review  Branch,  and  Assistant  for  Coordination,  Programs 
Division.  Upon  his  return  to  the  U.  8.  in  April  1961  he  became  Chief  of  the  Estimates 
and  Funding  Division,  and  subsequently  Assistant  Director  of  Army  Budget  for 
Plans  and  Operations,  Office,  Comptroller  of  the  Army. 

He  was  assigned  as  Director,  Coordination  and  Analysis,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  in  December  196t,  and  became  Director  of  Army  Programs  on  to  August  1963. 

(The  present  paper  was  presented  at  USAMS,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  on  3  February 
196+.J 
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ARMY  INPUT  ISOP  PROVIDE  GUIDANCE  TO  PROGRAMMERS  TO  ACHIEVE: 

STATEMENT  OF  REASONABLY  ATTAINABLE  ASP  FORCE  LEVELS 

OBJECTIVES  BEST  UTILIZATION  OF  APPROVED  RESOURCES 

PHASE-IN  OF  NEW  SYSTEMS 

REDUCED  CAPABILITIES,  IF  DIRECTED 
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The  three  phases  are  closely  related,  and  there  is  no  sharp  line 
of  distinction  between  them. 

Under  the  DOD  integrated  management  system,  it  is  essential 
that  guidance  derived  from  plans  be  translated  into  programs,  or 
changes  to  existing  programs,  which  detail  the  application  of  resources 
by  mission  area.  Thus,  refined  and  approved  plans  must  serve  as 
the  evaluated  blueprint  for  program  changes.  Without  such  a  blue¬ 
print,  proposed  changes  to  the  Base  Program  on  a  random  choice 
basis  exposes  any  part  of  the  program  to  spot  decisions  promoting 
imbalances  and  may  lead  to  a  fragmented  or  “patchwork”  end  product. 

army’s  new  family  of  plans 

Figure  2  shows  the  Army’s  new  family  of  plans.  They  are  designed 
to  provide  service  input  into  the  JSOP  (Joint  Strategic  Objectives 
Plan!  and  other  plans  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  to  provide  the  detailed  guidance  for  program  development. 
The  time  span  of  the  three  plans  starts  with  the  current  year  and 
projects  20  years  into  the  future  to  satisfy  the  various  needs  for 
guidance.  Each  plan  is  to  be  maintained  current,  with  major  updating 
and  extension  annually. 

The  basic  document  in  the  new  family  of  plans  is  called  the 
Basic  Army  Strategic  Estimate  or  BASE.  Some  of  the  source  docu¬ 
ments  utilized  in  the  development  of  the  BASE  are  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  estimate  sets  forth  pertinent  portions  of  Basic  National 
Security  Policy  and  other  policy  determinations,  provides  a  techno¬ 
logical  forecast,  evaluates  the  enemy  threat  and  capabilities  to  affect 
the  land  battle,  and  outlines  the  preferred  Army  strategy  to  deal 
with  this  threat.  In  effect,  it  provides  a  20-year  environmenta' 
forecast  and  is  an  assessment  of  the  Army’s  role  in  that  environment. 
It  does  not  identify  force  requirements,  but  does  provide  broad  basic 
guidance  for  the  Army’s  R&D  effort. 

The  Strategic  Estimate  precedes  development  of  the  Army 
Strategic  Plan  (ASP),  a  plan  directed  toward  determining  in  fairly 
finite  terms  total  Army  resources  required  to  support  the  strategic 
concept,  intelligence  estimate,  and  technological  forecast  of  the 
BASE.  The  mid-range  part  of  the  ASP  (2  to  8  years  in  the  future) 
serves  as  a  basis  for  developing  Army  input  to  the  JSOP.  In  the 
longer  range  time  frame  (8  to  20  years)  it  provides  more  finite 
guidelines  than  those  in  the  BASE  for  the  Army  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  effort.  The  plan  takes  into  account  estimates  of  resource  levels 
that  are  reasonably  attainable  in  the  climate  of  the  times. 

The  Army  Force  Development  Plan  provides  us  with  the  essential 
link  between  strategic  plans  and  programs.  The  Force  Development 
Plan  does  this  by  providing  detailed  guidance  on  future  forces  in 
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terms  of  specific  units  and  associated  materiel,  requirements  for 
training  facilities,  construction,  R&D,  etc.  It  is  constrained  by  various 
resource  limitations  and  constitutes  the  planning  basis  for  revising 
the  Army  Five-Year  Force  Structure  and  Financial  Program.  It 
serves  three  principal  purposes: 

First,  it  is  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  best  possible 
Army  within  the  resource  levels  of  the  approved  program.  It  identifies 
shortfalls  and  attendant  risks,  and  provides  alternatives  for  lessening 
the  risks.  This  plan  analyzes  the  Army  Five-Year  Force  Structure 
and  Financial  Program  and  identifies  those  highest  priority  needs 
not  reflected  in  the  currently  approved  program. 

Second,  it  sets  forth  desired  incremental  and  balanced  increases 
in  new  weapons  systems  and  forces,  time  phased  and  in  order  of 
priority,  and  identifies  the  associated  additional  resources  required 
to  attain  planned  objectives. 

Third,  it  shows  how  to  best  accept  incremental  decreases  in 
capabilities  —  in  inverse  order  of  criticality  —  in  the  event  of  budget 
cuts  or  other  unforeseen  eventualities. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  this  plan  is  to  assure  the  best 
possible  use  of  resources  provided  to  the  Army  to  do  its  job. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  planning  activities  just  discussed  leads 
us  then  to  the  Army’s  Five-Year  Force  Structure  and  Financial  Pro¬ 
gram  —  the  Base  Program. 

ARMY  PROGRAM  SYSTEM 

The  Army  Program  System  is  rooted  in  the  system  which  DOD 
initiated  in  early  1961  to  satisfy  a  need  for  a  single  integrated 
information  system  which  would  serve  to  keep  top  management 
abreast  of  the  entire  current  and  planned  defense  program.  Its 
overall  purpose  was  to  regularize  the  decision-making  process  and 
to  provide  for  comprehensive  evaluation  and  cost  effectiveness 
analysis.  The  functional  arrangement  of  the  budget  into  programs 
such  as  pay,  construction,  procurement  of  equipment,  etc.,  while 
useful  for  many  purposes,  does  not  focus  on  forces  and  capabilities 
in  relation  to  missions,  which  have  become  the  key  decision-making 
areas  of  concern  to  DOD. 

The  objectives  of  the  system  are: 

—  To  program  on  a  mission-oriented  rather  than  a  function- 
oriented  basis,  as  has  been  the  case  in  past  years. 

—  To  give  greater  consideration  to  alternative  programs  with 
respect  to  both  cost  and  effectiveness. 

—  To  extend  the  time  span  of  DOD-approved  programs  to  five 
years  or  more,  and  thus  provide  to  the  Services  and  DOD  agencies 
the  long-range  guidance  not  heretofore  available,  including  total  costs 
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I  STRATEGIC  RETALIATORY  FORCES 
II  CONTINENTAL  AIR  AND  MISSILE  DEFENSE  FORCES 

III  GENERAL-PURPOSE  FORCES 

IV  AIRLIFT  AND  SEALIFT 

V  RESERVE  AND  GUARD  FORCES 

VI  RESEARCH  ANT  DEVELOPMENT 

VII  GENERAL  SUi  ORT 

VIII  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

IX  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 


Fig.  3.  Programs. 
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of  forces  and  systems  over  their  operational  lifetime. 

—  To  develop  long-range  programs  without  regard  to  any  fixed 
budgetary,  manpower,  or  materiel  ceilings,  with  military  need  as 
the  prime  criterion. 

—  Finally,  to  make  budget  recommendations  consistent  with 
DOD  program  decisions.  For  example,  the  program  for  F\'  1968  will 
be  continually  revised  and  updated  during  the  next  three  years  as  a 
prelude  to  its  becoming  the  budget  recommendation  for  FY  1968. 

A  system  bast'd  on  these  objectives  promises  a  dynamic  approach 
toward  solving  many  of  the  problems  which  have  plagued  us  in  the 
past.  Needless  to  say,  the  system  *s  still  far  from  perfect.  Although 
it  incorporates  no  new  specialized  methods  for  determining  resource 
requirements,  a  program  developed  in  the  context  of  these  objectives 
docs  provide  a  logical  way  of  portraying  requirements  in  mission 
terms  over  an  extended  time  period. 

In  its  present  form,  the  DOD  program  consists  of  the  nine  major 
programs  shown  in  Fig.  3.  These  programs  reflect  the  entire  defense 
eff  rt,  and  being  organized  on  a  broad  mission  purpose  basis,  they 
cut  across  individual  Service  organizations  and  functions.  Resources 
to  support  the  broad  missions  are  allocated,  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  importance,  through  the  program  system.  Each  of  these 
major  programs  is  composed  of  many  subdivisions  called  “program 
elements”  which  provide  a  more  detailed  breakout  of  the  total 
resources  devoted  to  each  program. 

Figure  4  shows  the  relationship  of  the  major  programs  to  the 
program  elements  assigned  to  the  Services.  A  program  consists  of 
an  interrelated  group  of  program  elements,  considered  together, 
inasmuch  as  in  aggregate  they  support  a  broad  specific  mission. 
The  important  point  here  is  that  the  unifying  principle  of  each  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  common  mission  or  set  of  purposes  for  the  elements  involved. 

A  program  element  is  an  integrated  activity,  a  combination  of 
men,  equipment  and  facilities  which  together  constitutes  an  identifi¬ 
able  military  capability  or  support  activity  contributing  to  accomp¬ 
lishment  of  one  of  the  broad  missions  stated  or  implied  in  the  title 
of  a  major  program. 

I’ll  review  briefly  the  Army's  participation  in  these  major  pro¬ 
grams  and  describe  some  of  the  Army’s  280  program  elements  which 
are  of  particular  interest. 

Program  /,  Strategic  Retaliatory  Forets,  is  made  up  primarily 
of  Air  Force  strategic  bomber  and  missile  forces  and  the  Navy’s 
Polaris  missile  forces.  It  contains  no  Army  program  elements. 

Program  II,  Continental  Air  and  Missilt  Defense  Forces,  includes 
all  of  the  active  Army’s  resources  devoted  to  the  air  defense  of 
CONUS  (ARADCOM)  as  well  as  c  rtain  Air  Force  and  Navy  air 
<kfense  elements.  Here  the  relationship  of  program  elements  to 
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the  major  mission  program  is  clear  for  example,  both  Nike  Her¬ 
cules  and  F-106  fighter  aircraft  cleat  ly  contribute  to  continental  air 
defense. 

Program  III,  General  Purpose  Forets,  includes  our  oversea  com¬ 
mands  and  the  CONUS-based  Strategic  Army  Force,  certain  Marine 
Corps  and  Navy  fleet  activities,  and  the  Air  Force  tactical  air  units. 
This  program  naturally  is  of  extreme  importance  to  us,  and  is  the 
largest  Army  program  by  far  For  any  of  the  five  years  addressed 
in  the  Base  Program,  it  reflects  about  50rr  of  the  total  obligational 
authority  available  each  year  and  over  two  thirds  of  the  military 
manpower. 

Program  IV,  Sealift  and  Airlift  Forces,  includes  only  a  few  Army 
ports  and  terminals,  along  with  the  Navy's  MSTS  ships  and  the  Air 
Force  MATS  fleet. 

Program  V,  Reserx>e  and  Guard  Forees,  includes  all  Army  Reserve 
component  units  in  their  various  readiness  categories,  as  well  as  the 
Reserve  forces  of  the  other  military  departments.  This  program 
also  carries  the  Army  National  Guard  on-site  Nike  Hercules 
battalions. 

Program  VI,  Research  and  Development,  encompasses  most  of 
the  Army  and  other  service  major  RAD  projects. 

Program  VII,  General  Support,  reflects  those  Army  activities 
not  directly  related  to  any  specific  mission  program.  Included  are 
such  activities  as  training  centers,  strategic  communications,  schools, 
hospitals,  logistical  support,  and  the  Army's  participation  in  agencies 
managed  at  the  joint  and  defense  level. 

Program  VIII,  Civil  Defense,  and  Program  IX,  Military  Assistance 
Program,  are  both  prepared  at  present  by  the  DOD,  and  there  are 
no  specific  Army  program  elements  in  these  programs. 

To  accommodate  the  Army's  varied  forces  and  missions  in  a 
meaningful  display,  the  basic  DOD  program  structure  was  altered 
to  reflect  a  geographic  break  for  the  Army.  (See  Fig.  5.)  To  illustrate 
this  point,  this  figure  shows  the  program  elements  for  Army  Forces, 
Europe.  As  far  as  the  Army  is  concerned,  this  geographic  break  is 
a  significant  and  highly  desirable  feature  because  it  corresponds  to 
the  way  we  command,  plan  mission  accomplishment,  and  administer 
funds,  and  therefore  is  the  way  wt  need  to  program.  Also,  the 
c  >mmand  to  which  an  Army  unit  is  assigned  and  its  geographic 
location  are  essential  to  any  real  understanding  of  the  role  that  a 
specific  unit  plays  in  our  strategy.  You  will  note  that  the  manpower 
and  other  resources  required  to  sustain  these  forces  on  the  continent 
world  in  effect  correspond  roughly  to  the  direct  Army  contribution 
to  U.  S.  participation  in  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  assignment  of  program  elements 
to  a  particular  geographic  area  in  Program  III  is  peculiar  to  the  Army. 
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COMBATANT  FORCES 


INFANTRY  divisions 
ARMORED  DIVISIONS 
AIRBORNE  DIVISIONS 
MECHANIZED  DIVISIONS 
PROVISIONAL  AIR  MOBILE  UNITS 
BRIGADES 

NIKE  HERCULES  BATTALIONS 
HAWK  BATTALIONS 
HONEST  JOHN  BATTALIONS 
LITTLE  JOHN  BATTALIONS 


REDSTONE  BATTALIONS 
CORPORAL  BATTALIONS 
SERGEANT  BATTALIONS 
LACROSSE  BATTALIONS 
PERSHING  BATTALIONS 
MISSILE  COMMANDS 
SPECIAL  FORCES 
AVIATION  COMPANIES 
OTHER  COMBAT  FORCES 
COMBAT  SUPPORT  UNITS 


COMMAND  AND  SUPPORT  FORCES 

LOGISTICAL  AND  SUPPORT  FORCES 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  COMMAND  FORCES 
SUPPORT  TO  NON-ARMY  AGENCIES 


Fig.  5.  Army  general-purpose  forces,  world-wide 
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Each  program  element  in  the  structure  is  represented  in  the 
program  documentation  by  a  Descriptive  Data  Sheet  which  describes 
in  layman’s  language  the  purpose  of  the  element  and  its  composition, 
and  by  a  “cost,”  or  Program  Element  Summary  Data  Sheet,  which 
contains  pertinent  financial  and  manpower  data.  The  Descriptive 
Data  Sheet  identifies  the  element  by  title  and  its  code.  Other  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  sheet  concerns  some  of  the  missions  and  related  tasks 
which  you  might  expect  ar.  airborne  division  to  perform.  Also  shown 
are  some  examples  of  force  composition,  strengths  of  selected  units, 
and  some  major  items  of  equipment.  The  a.  scriptivc  sheet,  in  essence, 
provides  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  an  airborne  division. 

The  Program  Element  Summary  Data  Sheet  also  identifies  the 
element  by  name  and  code.  It  displays  force  levels  for  the  current 
year  plus  eight  years  into  the  future.  Costs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
reflected  for  only  the  current  year  plus  five  additional  years.  The 
financial  data  are  broken  out  into  three  categories:  R&D  costs,  which 
are  self-explanatory :  investment  costs  or  the  capital  investment,  which 
are  the  costs  required  to  put  a  newly  developed  capability  into  opera¬ 
tional  use;  and  operating  costs,  the  recurring  costs  required  to  man, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  capability. 

The  Army  Five-Year  Force  Structure  and  Financial  Program  is 
currently  organized  into  12  separate  volumes.  Included  are  a  summary 
volume,  individual  volumes  for  each  of  the  six  DOD  Programs  in 
which  the  Army  has  activities,  and  five  annexes.  (See  Fig.  6.) 

The  summary  volume  shows  by  major  programs  the  estimated 
costs  in  each  appropriation,  and  the  manpower  data  used  in  formu¬ 
lating  the  five-year  program.  The  six  major  programs  in  which  the 
Army  has  program  elements  summarize  the  use  of  Army  resources 
in  mission  purpose  terms.  Supporting  this  mission  purpose  breakout 
are  detailed  annexes,  similar  to  the  old  “Control  Programs,”  that 
show  what  we  have  programed  in  functional  areas.  The  Materiel 
Annex,  for  example,  provides  a  five-year  shopping  list  for  major  items 
of  equipment.  The  Construction  Annex  portrays  like  data  on  our 
military  construction  projects  for  the  same  time  period.  The  other 
annexes  are  designed  to  provide  similar  data  in  each  area  indicated 
by  the  title  of  the  annex. 

The  only  annex  not  complete  at  this  time  is  the  Force  Basis 
Annex  and  this  is  a  real  void  in  our  documentation.  The  Force  Basis 
Annex  will  provide  current  guidance  to  the  DA  staff  and  major  com¬ 
mands  concerning  the  programed  unit  composition  of  the  Active 
Army,  the  Reserve  components,  and  proposed  AUS  augmentation 
units.  This  annex  should  be  completed  by  1  July  of  this  year. 

These  functional  annexes  are  the  basis  for  the  detailed  program 
and  budget  guidance  which  is  provided  to  the  major  Army  commands 
and  agencies  below  Departmental  Headquarters  level.  Last  year, 
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MAJOR  PROGRAMS 

PROGRAM  ELEMENT  SUMMARY  DATA  SHEETS 
PROGRAM  ELEMENT  DESCRIPTIVE  DATA  SHEETS 

MATERIEL  ANNEX 
PEMA  SHOPPING 
EQUIPMENT  DATA  SHEETS 

CONSTRUCTION  ANNEX 
FORCE  BASIS  ANNEX 
INSTALLATION  ANNEX 
FAMILY  HOUSING  ANNEX 


Fig.  6.  Documentation  for  Army  Base  Program 
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using  the  basic  data  available  in  the  annexes,  we  were  for  the  first 
time  able  to  provide  five-year  guidance  to  the  field  In  the  past,  our 
guidance  has  been  limited  to  one  year  and  our  field  commanders  have 
often  expressed  their  need  for  definitive  guidance  over  a  longer  time 

frame. 

As  has  been  said  a  number  of  times,  the  programs  and  program 
elements  are  mission  purpose-oriented.  The  budget  structure,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  functional  and  the  Army  below  Departmental  Head¬ 
quarters  continues  to  employ  a  management  system  based  on  the 
functional  budget  programs  such  as  pay.  construction,  and  procure¬ 
ment  of  equipment 

Figure  7  portrays  the  translation  problems  implicit  in  this  differ¬ 
ence.  in  very  simple  form  Taking  our  functional  or  budget-based 
inputs,  the  Army  staff,  employing  a  series  of  correlation  tables 
represented  here  by  the  barrel,  allocates  resources  to  the  mission 
purpose  elements  We  must  at  all  times  be  able  to  display  our  resource 
needs  in  both  forms,  since  we  normally  deal  with  OSI)  in  mission 
program  terms  and  our  communications  to  the  Army's  field  establish¬ 
ment  are  in  functional  budget  terms  In  essence,  we  employ  the 
program  structure  and  chanr.<  Is  in  decision-making,  but  executive 
controls  in  execution  are  in  budget  terms  The  correlation  of  dissimilar 
structures  is  still  far  from  perfect,  and  we  are  currently  realigning 
part  of  the  functional  management  structure  used  below  Headquarters 
Department  of  the  Army,  so  that  reports  from  the  field  will  correlate 
more  directly  to  the  pro|  -m  element  structure  We  are  also  studying 
ways  of  making  a  more  meaningful  distribution  of  overhead  or  in¬ 
direct  costs  to  program  elements 

Since  Army  activities  are  never  static,  the  Base  Program  can 
never  be  static  The  logical  question  then  is  how  do  we  keep  the 
Base  Program  current’  Heretofore,  most  plans  and  programs  were 
revised  periodically,  normally  on  an  annual  basis  This  is  where  the 
current  system  deviates  greatly  from  the  past  By  using  s  formalised 
program  change  control  system  changes  to  the  program  can  br  recom 
mended  at  any  time  In  theory  then  the  Base  Program  is  always 
current  a  living  document 

In  accord  with  the  management -by -except ion  principle  the  Set  rr 
tary  of  Drfenae  has  established  specific  criteria  covering  change  pro 
puaala  which  must  br  submitted  to  his  other  for  approval  Hr  has 
done  this  by  establishing  decision  fkrr*Aoid*  (Scr  Fig  s  » 

A  threshold  la  an  upprr  limit  which  earn*  t  br  nrmlnl  without 
the  persona!  approval  of  nthrr  thr  Secretary  of  I  Vfrmv  or  hta  dejnjtv 
Hie  current  thresholds  are  shown  in  thr  figurr  Kor  the  m««st  j^art 
thrsr  thresholds  are  conveniently  grou  prd  into  three  t\*st  7\|e 
categories  research  and  develo|»ment  investment  *nd  ojs-rating 
7 Tiere  is  also  a  Forres  and  Manpower  threshold  which  limit*  changes 
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to  end-year  strengths  and  *orce  structure  units,  and  an  MAP  threshold. 
A*  a  general  rule,  the  thresholds  are  somewhat  more  restrictive  in 
the  near  years 

The  Army,  within  these  limits,  can  institute  “Below  Threshold” 
changes  to  the  Base  Program.  Of  course,  program  change  proposals 
must  be  submitted  in  all  cases  where  the  change  requires  resources 
in  excess  of  the  levels  in  the  last  Army  Base  Program  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Program  change  proposals  which  affect  the  Army  Base  Program 
originate  from  many  sources:  the  Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary,  or 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense;  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
other  military  departments  or  independent  DOD  agencies.  Of  course, 
the  bulk  of  the  change  proposals  are  initiated  by  the  Army  staff. 

Proposed  changes  are  forwarded  to  OSD  for  decision  on  a 
standardized  program  change  proposal  form.  The  change  proposal 
is  the  life-blood  of  the  system;  Fig.  9  shows  what  basic  information 
is  required. 

Page  one  of  the  form  outlines  “What  you  want  and  why  you 
want  it  “  The  specific  areas  addressed  in  each  proposal  are  shown  in 
the  figure  Page  two  presents  primarily  cost  information,  and  in 
brief  asks.  “When  you  want  the  money  and  how  much.”  For  example, 
if  the  change  concerns  a  materiel  item,  you  would  indicate  the  year 
you  want  Congress  to  appropriate  the  funds  and  the  year,  or  years, 
in  which  you  anticipate  delivery.  The  costs  of  the  proposal  are 
presented  in  the  three  categories  —  R&D,  investment,  and  operating. 
Page  three  presents  some  of  the  details  on  “resource  requirements 
versus  availability."  On  this  page  the  question  of  “trade-offs”  is 
resolved,  and  your  specific  requirements  are  listed.  One  item  of  interest 
on  this  page  —  the  program  change  is  a  Secretary  to  Secretary 
communication  and  each  proposal  is  signed  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  At  the  OSD  level  Secretary  McNamara  or  his  deputy 
makes  the  decision  on  every  proposal. 

A  program  change  proposal  travels  a  rather  long  and  winding 
route  on  the  road  to  decision. 

Let's  follow  a  hypothetical  program  change,  assuming  the  pro¬ 
posal  originates  in  the  Army  staff.  (See  Fig.  10.)  The  appropriate 
staff  element  initiates  the  change  and  then  coordinates  the  change 
with  all  other  Army  staff  agencies.  After  coordination,  the  change 
is  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Army  Programs,  where 
it  is  reviewed  for  consistency  with  the  overall  program,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  a  “summary  analysis.”  This  summary  analysis  presents 
the  various  considerations  that  were  part  of  the  development  of  the 
change  proposal  and  recommends  a  course  of  action  selected  from  a 
number  of  alternatives. 
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The  Chief  or  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  then  forv\  ards  the  change  proposal 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  approves 
the  change  proposal,  u  .a  for  .carded  to  OSD,  where  it  is  processed 
by  the  staff  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller). 
At  OSD  level  the  proposal  is  circulated  for  review  and  comment  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  DOD  Staff  Agencies,  and  the  other  Services. 
Based  on  these  comments,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  makes  his  decision 
and  issues  instructions  to  the  Service  concerned. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  can  either  accept  and  acknowledge 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  he  can  exercise  his 
rvclama  privilege  if  the  decision  is  not  acceptable  to  him.  Assuming 
approval,  the  next  step  is  to  update  the  Base  Program.  This  is  a 
mechanical  process  of  preparing  revised  Program  Element  Summary 
Data  forms  and  distributing  them  to  all  holders  of  the  Base  Program. 
With  revised  Program  Element  Summary  Data  forms  inserted  into 
the  Bas<*  Program  document,  the  circuit  is  closed  and  the  Base  Pro¬ 
gram  is  again  current 


CONTROL  DEVICES 

Every  successful  management  system  must  contain  a  procedure 
for  review  and  the  DOD  Program  System  is  no  exception.  Although 
not  perfected  DOD  is  experimenting  with  two  approaches. 

One  approach  is  to  require  Monthly  Progress  Reports  on  selected 
materiel  items  or  systems  over  which  OSD  desires  to  maintain  close 
supervision  The  Army  items  are  shown  in  Fig.  11.  A  “milestone 
schedule”  is  being  developed  for  each  of  these  items.  A  “milestone” 
is  a  significant  occurrence  in  the  life  or  scheduling  of  an  equipment 
item  extending  through  the  development,  production,  and  operational 
phases  to  obsolescence  and  removal  from  inventory  Milestones  will 
indicate  whether  the  particular  item  is  developing  as  originally  pro¬ 
jected  <»r  whether  it  needs  additional  management  attention  to  bring 
it  to  the  desired  o|>erat lonal  state  The  Army  must  be  prepared  to 
explain  in  detail  and  justify  any  deviation  of  actual  accomplishment 
from  programmed  milestone* 

For  each  item  or  system,  the  Army  has  designated  a  DA  Systems 
Staff  Officer  to  serve  as  the  DA  focal  point  This  Systems  Staff  Officer 
supplement*  the  materiel  Project  Manager  found  at  Army  Materiel 
Vommand  and  other  field  commands  and  is  to  be  thoroughly  knowl¬ 
edgeable  on  thr  overall  statu*  of  the  item  ACSFOR  monitors  progress 
to  insure  coordination  of  the  materiel  facets  with  doctrine,  training, 
organuation  and  deployment 

Another  control  device  is  called  R«*aource  Category  Reporting. 
A  rewivurre  categorv  is  either  a  unique  type  of  resource  or  a  homo- 
gene*- u»  grouping  of  related  resource*  They  can  be*  viewed  in 
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management  terms  as  a  “functional  slice”  of  the  program. 

At  this  time,  we  identify  only  four  types  of  resource  categories, 
namely  (1)  major  R&D  projects,  (2)  major  PEMA  items,  (3)  major 
construction  projects,  and  (4)  manpower  costs.  Other  types  of 
resource  categories  will  be  identified  in  the  future. 

Resource  category  reports  are  used  for  comparing  the  actual 
execution  of  programs  in  various  categories  against  the  original  sched¬ 
ules.  Problems  encountered,  or  improper  execution  of  schedules,  in 
these  high-cost  areas  will  be  identified  quickly  for  prompt  remedial 
action. 

In  sum,  in  the  reports  area,  as  in  other  areas,  we  are  in  the  process 
of  refining  an  operational  program  system  to  make  it  an  even  more 
effective  tool  of  management. 

ARMY  BUDGET  PROCESS 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  Army  budget  process,  not  because  budget¬ 
ing  is  not  important,  but  because  it  has  changed  little  in  recent  years 
and  is  generally  well  understood.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  budget 
process  is  the  means  of  securing  resources  and  allocating  them  to 
those  areas  which  will  provide  the  greatest  return  in  combat  effective¬ 
ness.  It  is  through  the  budget  process  that  the  projected  plans  for 
operation  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  its  long-term  readiness,  are  presented 
for  review  and  acceptance  by  higher  Executive  authority,  by  the 
Congress,  and,  finally,  by  the  American  people. 

The  budget  document  reveals  the  near-year  costs  of  carrying  out 
the  program.  In  this  context,  it  should  be  only  an  annual  slice,  an 
increment,  of  the  five-year  program.  Of  course,  at  budget  time  the 
real  world  intrudes  on  this  ideal  relationship  and  the  annual  budget 
review  is  still  a  painful  process.  And,  while  the  Army  budget  is 
considerably  larger  than  it  was  just  a  few  years  ago,  we  are  all  aware 
that  there  is  still  not  nearly  enough  money  to  sustain  all  of  our 
programs,  and  to  do  all  of  the  things  that  we  know  should  be  done. 
However,  as  we  refine  our  planning  and  programing  systems,  the 
objective  of  having  “programs  become  budgets”  is  closer  to  realization. 

The  budget  has  long  been  held  to  be  the  critical  element  in  the 
execution  phase  of  the  management  system.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  program  system  offers  nothing  to  replace  it.  I  mention  this 
because  a  few  people  have  suggested  this  possibility.  The  existing 
budget  controls  are  rooted  in  law,  are  operational  and  effective,  are 
served  by  an  adequate  accounting  mechanism,  and  have  the  unique 
quality  of  being  understood  by  the  Army  establishment  worldwide. 
The  Army  cannot  replace  this  system  without  the  consent  of  OSD  and 
Congress,  and  neither  has  indicated  any  desire  to  change  the  status 
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qL  ).  Thus  there  is  little  evidence  to  justify  the  extension  of  a  dual 
program-oriented  control  system  below  DA  Headquarters. 

PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS 

I  would  now  like  to  retrace  my  course  somewhat,  and  show  how 
our  plans  and  programs  tie  together,  or,  more  specifically,  how 
planning  objectives  flow  into  the  program  and  ultimately  into  the 
budget.  Figure  12  provides  a  graphic  portrayal  of  the  plan  program 
relationship. 

I  would  caution  you  not  to  associate  any  specific  resource  scale 
with  this  figure.  For  our  purposes,  just  assume  that  planning  require¬ 
ments  exceed  our  present  capabilities.  The  heavy  black  lines  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  figure  represents  the  Base  Program  —  or  level  of 
resources  —  as  currently  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

On  the  left,  we  have  portrayed  input  from  the  BASE  as  providing 
for  the  20-year  time  frame  an  environmental  forecast  and  guidance 
on  strategy  adequate  for  the  development  of  other  more  definitive 
plans.  From  this  guidance  the  Army  staff  develops  the  Army  Strategic 
Plan  which  establishes  the  Army’s  entry  position  on  force  and  resource 
levels  for  JSOP  deliberations,  and  sets  those  objectives  toward  which 
the  Army  directs  its  efforts.  The  Force  Development  Plan,  oriented 
toward  those  objectives,  provides  the  detailed  guidance  for  effecting 
necessary  changes  to  the  Base  Program  to  achieve  the  stated  objectives 
within  reasonably  attainable  resource  levels. 

The  guidance  we  expect  from  the  AFDP  falls  into  the  three 
general  areas  mentioned  earlier. 

First,  we  expect  the  plan  to  examine  what  is  currently  in  the 
approved  base  to  identify  areas  for  improvement,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  identify  the  high  priority  items  and  systems  that  we  would 
bring  in  first  if  we  assume  a  projection  of  resources  at  about  the 
FY  64  level.  As  you  note,  the  base  program  has  a  downward  bias 
as  we  proceed  into  the  future  time  frame.  Basically,  this  is  caused 
by  the  DOD  prohibition  against  including  forces  and  cost  —  other 
than  R&D  —  in  the  mission  programs  when  an  equipment  item  is  still 
in  the  developmental  stage  and  has  not  been  approved  for  deployment. 
This  is  true  even  though  it  is  contemplated  that  such  materiel  will 
be  ready  for  procurement  during  the  program  period.  For  example, 
we  could  anticipate  a  production  decision  on  Nike  X  or  on  some 
such  high  cost  system  prior  to  end  FY  1968.  The  force  levels  and 
related  investment  and  operating  costs  arc  identified  in  the  Force 
Development  Plan  —  based  on  the  predicted  readiness  dates  The 
AFDP  tells  us  when  we  should  submit  a  program  change  and  about 
how  much  to  ask  for.  This  is  a  typical  example  of  how  he  Force 
Development  Plan  provides  the  guidance  for  initiating  a  program 
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change  to  secure  authority  to  include  the  new  materiel  and  related 
forces  in  the  Army  Five-Year  Force  Structure  and  Financial  Program 
Next,  it  should  outline  alternative  ways  of  attaining  the  objectives 
level  of  the  Army  Strati  gic  Plan  In  so  doing,  it  should  detail  the 
incremental  steps  involved  for  a  number  of  alternatives  For  example 
one  alternative  might  get  us  to  the  objective's  level  in  two  annual 
increments.  Another  alternative,  on  ihe  other  hand  might  portray 
a  much  more  conservative  approach  in  attaining  the  desired  objective's 
Third,  the  AFDP  should  provide  a  decrement  list  to  accommodate 
a  decision  to  reduce  resource  levels  below  current  projections  In 
other  words,  it  tells  us  what  will  hurt  the*  least  if  we  must  absorb 

-cuts  in  the  future.  _ 

We  can  see  that  the-  force-  development  plan  in  PKRT  lingo 
presents  the  optimistic  the  most  like  ly  and  the-  pessimist n  view  of 
future  expectations 

The  new  emphasis  on  a  I  X)I  >-integratcd  management  system  has 
already  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  manage  me  nt  act i \  it  ra  of  the 
Military  Services  The-  program  system  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
most  significant  change  The-  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
approved  program  ove  r  an  acce  ptable  time  span  organixed  in  mission 
purpose-  terms  cncomfumsing  the  total  activity  of  the  l>OI>  places 
before  top-level  decision  makers  more  organised  information  than  ha* 
ever  been  available  in  the  past 

While  the  program  system  as  we  II  as  othe  r  fat  e  t*  <  1  management 
is  still  fir  from  fwrfect  the  |*>**ibilitic*  inherent  in  the  new  vstem 
would  seem  to  fully  justify  the  effort  which  will  br  required  Our 
ultimate  goal  is  the  achievement  of  a  practical  process  for  trana 
forming  well  conceived  military,  plans  into  effector  actions  which  in 
total  provide  the  degree  of  national  security  required  for  the  future 
development  and  growth  of  «  nation 

Althc  >u  gh  the  A  rmy  has  made  significant  steps  in  aligning  its  own 
management  system  w  it h  the  » volv  mg  OSI » in««de I  rnuc  h  r»  mains  to  be 
done  It  is  rev  og  nixed  t  hat  a  more  eflec  1 1\ r  means  of  correlating  plan 
ning  pr\>graming  budgeting  anil  program  budget  execution  must  br 
developed  In  this  regard  the  Army  has  recently  initiated  a  study 
designed  to  at  h  lev  e  improvements  m  the  Pr  >gram  and  |tudg<t  Svitem* 
A  steering  committee  consisting  of  mv*«lf  the  ('. -mpt roll*  r  of  the 
Army  (as  chairman  »  the  Assistant  Ouef  of  Staff  for  Ftrer  lv-vrlop 
ment  and  the  I  *r  pul  y  ( *h  ir  f  of  St  ?  ff  for  I  >  >g  is!  i<  s  has  te*  n  » st  a  hi  is  he  1 
to  provide  overall  direction  and  guidance  to  Arrm  staff  agencies  in 
the  development  of  improvements  during  the  i  undent  f  the  studv 
The  system  develojed  must  serve  w  it  ti  equal  advantage  i  hr 
Pentagon  decision  maker  and  field  commander  «  hargrd  with  carrying 
out  the  decisions  The  Army  staff  has  a  unique  opportunity  t  sha|«r 
this  H\  ate  m  to  srrve  their  needs  and  fullv  intend*  to  d  s* 
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Too  often  instructions  come  to  yi>u  in  the  held  to  install  this  or 
that  system  with  ojierating  accounting  and  reporting  procedures 
for  its  operation  Too  seldom  arr  the  significant  of  the  s>*strtn  the 
yjmiMipwy  +,mkim  i  o-  “Vikrtl'T  mrxA  the  principles  of  management 
inherent  in  it  to  obtain  masurium  opr  rating  TTTTTTtt  -rtrsHi  prism  Till 
and  understood  It  is  my  purposr  toda>  to  try  to  provide  some  of  this 
background  so  that  the  imjiortance  of  your  part  in  the  Command 
Channel  Stock  Fund  operation  ma>  br  clearer  to  )\>u  dv  ring  your 
deliberations  here  and  in  its  operation  when  >ou  return  home 

The  mission  of  this  Sc  hool  is  “To  assist  commanders  and  sc  lee  ted 
staff  officers  and  civilians  to  perform  managerial  functions  prrtaining 
to  installations  and  activities  Wr  find  further  that  command 
management  includes  programing  budgeting  accounting  manpower 
and  logistics  management  and  that  command  management  rnoum 
passrs  the  functions  of  management  which  are  planning  organuing 
directing  coordinating  and  controlling 

Since  the  Command  Channel  Stock  Fund  is  not  just  a  financial 
gimmick  but  i»  an  instrument  of  logistics!  and  financial  management 
It  la  an  integral  part  of  t  »e  programing  budgeting  accounting  a.vl 
logistics  management  with  which  you  are  concerned  and  for  which 
you  are  picking  up  ideas  at  this  School  to  improve  the  management 
of  these  things 

Because  you  are  mme  of  the  key  propie  in  the  management  of 
the  Army  Navy  and  Air  Force  I  think  you  have  a  need  to  know 
a  need  to  know  how  this  or  any  system  we  discuss  can  contribute  to 
management  We  want  you  to  know  what  the  Command  Stock  Fund 
la  and  what  it  is  supposed  to  do  Hecausr  you  are  the  key  people 
many  of  you  will  be  located  at  the  Ikrpartment  of  Army  from  time  to 
time  you  may  be  in  AIIC  or  at  inventory  control  points  you  may 
br  commanders  of  stations  you  may  be  in  an  overseas  command  In 
any  of  thewr  capacities  you  mi)  br  staff  officers  program  managers 
commanding  officers  or  supply  and  financial  managers  But  in  any 
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of  these  capacities  at  any  of  thesr  place*  you  will  have  a  part  m  l hr 
command  of  the  installation  If  »r  have  a  Command  Channel  Stock 
Fund  at  these  places  there  is  not  going  to  br  much  question  but  that 
you  will  hair  a  part  to  pla>  in  it  br*  a  use  you  cannot  avoid  it  And 
I  do  not  think  you  do  want  to  avoid  it 

Aa  background  for  the  discussion  at  the  Command  Stock  Fund 
I  think  it  would  br  extremely  interesting  to  give  in  brief  a  summary 
of  policy  decision*  with  rr*(*n  t  to  consumer  funding  and  stock  funding 
that  were  included  in  the  Cilpatru  Memorandum  of  3d  March  1963  in 
reply  to  the  < General  Aicounting  CMTlte  Coniumer  funding  stock 
funds  and  command  stork  funds  are  to  say  the  least  controversial 
b>th  within  the  Army  and  iHilsidr  H  >wrvrr  there  is  niching  that 
damprns  controversy  like  a  p>liry  decision  1’ntil  30  March  1963  we 
did  not  hsvr  any  real  clear-cut  1  >Ol  >  (mliry  decisions  with  respect 
to  stuck  funds  and  consumer  funding  Hat  h  of  the  Services  had 
implemented  in  varying  mvnner  stiek  funds  Doth  as  to  coverage  of 
items  and  depth  of  extension  For  example  the  Navy  which  had 
the  oiliest  ^tock  fund  usrd  in  many  years  for  jnirely  ronaum(>tive 
type  material  (subsistence  general  housekeeping  supplies  and  cloth 
ing  *  wome  elex  tronics  material  eti  I’p  until  ll*f>l  or  1 9M  the  Army 
had  no  stock  funds  at  all  and  then  in  a  three  year  |ern»d  they  prarti 
rally  put  everything  in  it  A*  f  >r  the  Air  Force  it  just  has  not 
brlieved  m  stock  funds  and  therefore  has  limited  it  generally  to 
subsistence  clothing  fuel  medical  and  general  supplies  The  Navy 
has  now  appn»*rhed  more  closely  what  the  Army  has  been  doing 
by  (nitting  m  a  lot  more  of  the  technical  ty(«r  of  matrrtal 

tircausr  of  the  shortage  of  consumer  fund*  not  applving  them 
in  the  right  proportions  to  buying  materials  from  the  stink  funds 
and  various  other  reasons  the  (1AO  about  two  years  ago  started 
a  very  arrtous  study  of  stock  fund  and  consumer  funds  Tits  study 
re-commendeci  that  stink  funds  and  consumer  funds  br  pulled  back 
to  the  CT'Nl'S  depot  level  or  as  an  alternative  that  both  Dtm-k  funds 
and  consumer  funds  br  abolished  About  the  name  time  the  IV(*art 
ment  of  iVfensr  supply  j«roplr  had  a  project  which  was  called  the 
Drill*  |>ru)rx  t  the  integration  of  supply  and  financial  management 
This  was  recommending  not  the  atmlitiim  of  stick  funds  i*  fofo  but 
(Hilling  stink  funds  back  to  the  drjmt  level  with  no  extension  brim* 
Then  s»a»n  after  the  iW-frnae  Su(>(>ly  Agrnc  arnr  inti  being  and 
it  was  advocating  stock  funds  at  mayor  cor  -  ii  ir.g  joints  provided 
that  it  was  s  I  *S A  stock  fund 

As  a  result  of  all  these  varying  (mints  of  view  and  method*  of 
using  stock  funds  and  consumer  f'. ruling  the  Secretary  of  Intense 
in  August  11*61’  instituted  a  study  to  n**»  Nr  the  problem  Thu  studv 
culminated  m  the  <iil|>atnr  Memo  of  3d  March  1963  There  an-  rnanv 
things  in  this  study  branng  on  the  subject  of  my  discussion 
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First  t  hr  Gilpalnck  Memo  deflrvcd  it*  ms  that  w^ere  to  be  financed 
b>  the  *U<k  fund  This  irvc  lodes  all  it  n*  except  major  end  item* 
aasrn  t.xs  components  and  par**  thct  require  a  high  degree  of 
oentraiiied  management  repair  jar* »  that  are  coded  exclusively  for 
ikpft  rejvair  iruurarue  t >  j*r  item*  itrm*  directly  related  to  the 
safety  of  rs« *nr»r I  item*  m  the  research  and  development  stage 
and  item*  k**li>  procured  where  there  is  no  stork  fund 

The  second  thing  tn  t ho  ( !  1 1 1 h* ! r w  Memo  that  w a*  decided  «u 
•  hen  and  where  we  wi*uld  u*r  *t»ik  fund*  Mr  (Iilpatnc  informed 
the  (A>mptr\.  er  (iervral  f  the  I'nited  State*  that  it  Mould  Ik  nan- 
datory  for  all  three  Service*  to  use  *ti<k  fund*  at  (.TINT’S  depot* 
and  at  oversea*  dejot*  Kxtrn»v*i  brlow  the  def*>t  level  for  each 
of  the  Service*  and  the  t)|*r  of  »ti*k»  u*ed  Mere  [emuMOr  provided 
that  the  t)j»r  of  extension  via*  uniform  within  the  Service  in  other 
words  we  could  not  u»r  a  command  tvf«r  xtock  fund  m  (.TINT’S  and 
a  vertical  tvpr  it  xk  furvi  oversea*  It  had  to  be  one  or  the  other 
Also  stock  furvi*  had  to  br  u»ed  for  clothing  and  *ub*i*trnie  item* 
that  were  rapended  primarily  to  rmlitarv  pria^nnel  appropriation* 
dowr  to  the  lowest  fea»ible  |*unt  Ami  thi*  ha*  an  interesting  applira 
tion  because  we  are  now  putting  stock  fund*  m  the  forward  |H>inla 
in  Kuro|»r  for  clu  hmg  and  subsistence  under  remote  accountability 
Here  is  another  interesting  |«>int  that  ha*  a  bearing  on  some  of 
the  thing*  that  I  am  sure  you  are  interested  in  I  department  of  Defcnsr 
polio  rv»w  requires  that  c  >n»urner  funding  br  at  thr  in*tall*tion 
level  a*  wrt  forth  in  the  following  *tatrment  ‘With  few  exception* 
eaprnence  ha*  |»roven  that  the  best  budget  center  for  thr  consumer 
fund*  i*  the  boar  level  Thi*  i»  the  hxation  where  thr  ability  to 
forecast  requirement*  exist*  and  where  thr  brst  judgment  can  br 
applied  with  resjirct  to  the  relative  priority  of  the  I X)! >  program* 
a*  establiahcd  fricm  higher  echelon*  A*  management  people  I  am 
sure  > t»u  are  interested  in  *»*m r  of  the  atjnti  of  that  statement 

Another  interesting  thing  that  was  decided  in  thi*  |>artlcular 
memorandum  wa*  that  sr|taratr  financial  restriction*  will  not  br 
imposed  on  ba*r  commander*  with  rrs|»>  t  to  thr  u*r  of  available 
operating  funds  a*  contrasted  with  other  ba*r  ojerating  cost*  Thn> 
meant  that  there  would  br  no  serrate  financial  restriction*  on 
money  for  materiel  a*  distinct  from  other  oferating  costs  In  other 
wrord*  we  at  the  Arm>  level  or  (X)N’AK(.’  headquarter*  or  any  of 
the  armns  cannot  establish  separate  restriction*  on  the  money  in 
OkMA  for  materiel  consumption  This  ran  only  be  done  at  the 
stall*  n  level  and  not  above  And  finally  a  system  of  financial  inven¬ 
tory  accounting  of  materiel  below  the  depot  level  is  required  in  all 
military  services  Keeping  in  mind  this  latter  |*>mt  if  you  have 
financial  inventory  accounting  the  installation  of  the  stock  fund 
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becomes  somewhat  easier,  entailing  almost  no  extra  work  and  provid¬ 
ing  an  inventory  management  system  that  we  think  is  effective. 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  size 
of  inventories  at  CONUS  installations  hardly  justifies  all  of  the 
management,  accounting,  and  reporting  inherent  in  a  stock  fund  opera¬ 
tion.  The  smaller  the  station  we  are  considering  may  seem  to  lend 
credence  to  this  assertion. 

However,  the  aggregate  of  the  inventories  at  all  Class  I  CONUS 
stations  will  approximate  $150  million  on  hand  and  $85  million  on 
order.  Sales  will  approach  the  $770  million  level  annually.  This  can 
hardly  be  dubbed  a  peanut  operation.  The  maintenance  of  inventories 
on  hand  and  on  order  in  a  reasonable  state  of  balance  to  meet  an 
annual  sales  program  of  this  magnitude  covering  as  high  as  20,000 
to  25,000  items  at  larger  stations  justifies  the  application  of  competent 
supply  and  financial  management.  Since  the  level  of  competent  man¬ 
agement  for  the  whole  division  is  the  aggregate  of  the  level  of  com¬ 
petency  of  all  the  armies  and  stations  having  the  stocks,  it  is  essential 
that  personnel  make  the  most  effective  contribution  of  which  they 
are  capable  to  the  installation’s  logistics  activities.  However,  the 
impression  should  not  be  left  that  the  dollar  value  of  sales  and  inven¬ 
tories  is  the  major  significant  aspect  of  this  program.  Of  far  greater 
significance  is  the  supply  management  of  the  program  within  available 
resources  so  that  the  right  items,  in  approximately  the  right  quanti¬ 
ties.  are  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Among  other  things,  the 
extent  to  which  this  supply  objective  is  attained  will  have  an  impact 
on  such  things  as: 

1.  Adequate  feeding  of  troops. 

2.  Availability  of  personnel  and  organizational  clothing. 

3.  Availability  of  materiel  for  training  of  troops. 

4.  Readiness  of  equipment  for  training,  deployment,  and  combat. 

As  background  for  some  of  the  philosophy  and  rationale  under¬ 
lying  the  use  of  the  Command  Channel-type  Stock  Fund,  it  appears 
important  to  briefly  review  what  a  stock  fund  is  and  whj  the  Army 
has  chosen  to  use  it  at  any  level. 

There  are  essentially  two  methods  of  financing  the  buying  of 
materiel  from  a  manufacturer  or  supplier  for  stockage,  distribution, 
and  use.  One  of  those  is  a  direct  appropriation  made  annually  by 
Congress  for  th  3  purpose  This  is  the  method  used  to  buy  major 
end-items  such  as  tanks,  personnel  carriers,  trucks,  etc.,  and  major 
component  j  and  assemblies  such  as  engines  and  transmissions.  These 
items  are  issued  to  the  user  free  of  charge  without  the  necessity  of 
any  financial  consideration  or.  the  part  of  the  user  to  obtain  it.  These 
are  generally  higher  unit  cost  items  ranging  into  thousands  of  dollars 
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each.  Their  importance  and  extreme  variability  of  demand  require 
that  the  management  of  each  line  item  of  materiel  be  subjected  at 
all  levels  to  a  high  degree  of  centralized  knowledge  of  the  supply 
and  readiness  status  of  these  items  wherever  located  and,  in  some 
cases,  including  those  in  the  hands  of  the  troops.  About  400  of  these 
items  represent  the  major  portion  of  the  Procurement  of  Equipment 
and  Missiles  Appropriation.  This  number  is  small  enough  to  permit 
a  review  on  an  item  basis  both  within  the  Army,  by  higher  authority, 
and  even  by  Congressional  Committee.  This  high  degree  of  item 
control  at  all  levels  decreases  the  need  to  exercise  a  high  degree  of 
broad  financial  control. 

The  only  purpose  in  discussing  this  group  of  items  is  to  illustrate 
the  differences  in  the  application  of  financial  and  materiel  manage¬ 
ment  techniques  to  this  group  of  items  contrasted  with  those  used  for 
the  next  group  of  items  to  be  discussed.  Contrasted  with  the  rela¬ 
tive  handful  of  items  financed  under  PEMA,  there  is  another  group 
of  items  generally  categorized  as  consumable-type  items  such  as  sub¬ 
sistence,  clothing,  and  housekeeping  supplies.  Also  included  are  spare 
parts,  smaller  assemblies,  and  minor  end-items  of  equipment.  These 
items  are  the  fast  turn-over  type  of  items  and,  when  put  into  use, 
represent  a  cost  of  doing  business.  In  the  total  Army  system,  there 
are  about  500,000  of  these  items.  At  an  average  size  installation, 
about  20,000  of  these  would  most  likely  be  stocked.  In  an  overseas 
area  the  number  stocked  might  well  exceed  100,000  items.  The  fast 
turn-over  consumptive  characteristics  of  these  items  and  the  large 
number  of  items  involved  not  only  permits,  but  requires,  a  different 
type  of  supply  and  financial  management.  First,  central  knowledge 
and  control  of  world-wide  assets  on  an  item  basis  is  not  required.  As 
a  substitute,  therefore,  control  can  and  is  exercised  over  these  items 
by  establishing  separate  policies  for  stockage  objectives  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  various  levels,  viz.,  CONUS  depots,  CONUS  stations, 
and  in  overseas  areas.  The  appropriate  stockage  levels  are  then  com¬ 
puted  by  the  application  of  these  policies  to  anticipated  issues  at  the 
various  distribution  levels.  This  of  course  must  be  done  on  an  item 
basis  at  the  operating  levels.  For  example,  CONUS  inventory  control 
points  must  review  items  to  determine  initial  procurement  require¬ 
ments  from  the  manufacturer,  and  stations  and  overseas  areas  must 
review  items  to  determine  quantities  to  be  requisitioned  from  depots 
or  procured  locally. 

However,  for  purposes  of  determining  the  fund  requirements  at 
each  level  and  exercising  broad  control  over  the  execution  of  the  ma¬ 
teriel  program,  the  supply  determinations  made  with  respect  to  each 
item  at  the  operating  level  are  priced  out  so  that  requirements  and 
assets  can  be  reviewed  above  the  item  analyst  on  a  dollar  basis.  In 
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fact,  considering  the  large  number  of  items  involved  even  at  a  station 
this  is  the  only  feasible  technique  for  review  and  management  Thu 
is,  in  effect,  what  the  Army  generally  refers  to  as  financial  inventory 
accounting.  It  tells  you  how  much  you  have  how  much  you  have 
issued,  why  you  have  it  and  where  it  is  However  in  and  of  itaelf 
financial  inventory  accounting  provides  no  method  of  financing  the 
required  inventory’  levels  and  no  technique  for  exercising  supply  and 
financial  control  over  the  management  of  these  in  vent  one*  const*  mg 
of  such  a  large  number  of  items 

For  this  purpose,  the  Army  has  chosen  to  use  the  stock  fund  as 
the  most  feasible  financial  vehicle  for  assuring  adequate  and  contin¬ 
uous  financing  of  authorized  levels  of  supply  At  the  same  time  it 
provides  a  technique  for  exercising  management  control  at  all  levels 
of  supply  with  a  high  degree  of  decentralized  management  to  the 
lowest  level. 

A  stock  fund  is  a  working  capital-type  revolving  fund  I’nder 
this  system,  assets,  consisting  of  inventory  and  cash  for  working 
capital,  are  capitalized  into  a  business-type  operation  Its  assets  are 
subjected  to  the  requirements  of  a  double  entry  business  ty pe  account 
ing.  The  law  requires  that  the  fund  be  charged  for  the  cost  of  inven 
tories  which  it  must  acquire  to  meet  demanu  Likewise  it  must  br 
reimbursed  for  issues  (sales)  of  materiel  made  to  consumers  The 
consumer  pays  for  this  materiel  from  appropriations  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  various  operating  appropriations  such  as  Deration*  and 
Maintenance  and  Military  Personnel  Appropriations  These  reim¬ 
bursements  for  issues  (sales)  provide  the  stock  fu.  1  the  financial 
resources  with  which  to  make  new  procurements  of  inventories  t«> 
replace  those  sold  to  consumers.  Therefore  the  financial  resources 
required  for  replacement  can  be  made  to  parallel  the  d«  irrmination 
that  replacement  must  be  made  on  an  item  basis 

PRINCIPLES  OF  A  STOCK  FUND 

In  summary  ,  the  principles  of  a  stock  fund  are  as  follows 
a.  Stock  funds  are  revolving  funds  established  to  finuncc  the 
orderly  and  timely  procurement  to  maintain  a  level  of  inventories  on 
hand  and  on  order  necessary  to  support  operational  requirements 
These  levels  include: 

(1)  Normal  peacetime  levels  established  in  accordance  with 
Army  policies  authorizing  such  levels.  These  must  be  related  to  real¬ 
istic  anticipated  issues  (oales)  for  which  operating  funds  may  be 
expected  to  be  available  and  used  to  reimburse  the  stock  fund 

(2)  Provisioning  of  a  reasonable  level  of  support  for  new 
items  of  equipment  on  a  realistic  basis  until  deployment  of  the  item 
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and  experience  with  its  operation  has  reached  a  status  that  permits 
the  determination  of  realistic  usage  rates. 

(3)  War  reserve  levels  in  accordance  with  DOD  policies  es¬ 
tablishing  acquisition  objectives  for  such  reserves. 

b.  Stock  funds  are  required  to  pay.  when  appropriate,  for  the 
cost  of  materiel  procured. 

c.  Stock  funds  must  be  reimbursed  from  available  appropria¬ 
tions  for  sales  of  materiel  withdrawn  from  the  stock  fund  for  use. 

d.  Stock  funds  require  that  the  capital  of  the  fund  (cash  and 
materiel)  be  accounted  for  in  a  manner  that  explains: 

(1)  What  has  happened  to  cause  the  capital  (cash  and  ma¬ 
teriel)  at  the  end  of  the  period  to  differ  from  the  capital  (cash  and 
materiel)  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

(2)  The  reasons  for  a  change  in  the  distribution  between 
elements  of  the  capital  during  the  period,  i.e.,  the  difference  between 
cash  and  materiel  at  the  end  of  the  period  compared  to  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period. 

Now  let’s  turn  to  the  Command  Channel  Stock  Fund  —  what  it 
is,  why  selected,  and  some  of  the  management  requirements. 

WHAT  IS  THE  COMMAND-TYPE  STOCK  FUND? 

a.  The  Command-type  Stock  Fund  is  a  revolving  fund  exactly 
like  the  overall  Army  Stock  Fund. 

b.  It  is  a  part  of  the  overall  Army  Stock  Fund,  in  effect,  a 
revolving  fund  within  a  revolving  fund. 

c.  It  is  a  separate,  but  complete,  revolving  fund  and  is  organ¬ 
ised  within  the  total  Army  Stock  fund  for  each  command.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  there  will  be  one  for  USAREUR,  one  for  USARPAC,  etc.  Fur¬ 
ther,  in  the  case-  of  CONARC.  this  principle  of  organization  is  carried 
to  the  Army  and  station  level. 

d.  Each  command  is  assigned  primary  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  its  Command  Stock  Fund  subject  to  Department  of  the 
Army  direction  and  control. 

e.  Responsibilities,  direction,  and  control  are  exercised  through 
the  same  command  channels  as  those  used  for  all  other  assigned  mis¬ 
sions 

f.  Each  command  will  have  only  one  Stock  Fund  Division  to  in¬ 
clude  all  18  categories  of  stock  fund-type  materiel. 

g.  Its  purpose  is  the  same  as  that  for  any  other  stock  fund  to 
finance  the  orderly  and  timely  acquisition  of  materiel  to  maintain  the 
required  levels  of  inventory  on  hand  and  on  order  to  support  the  com¬ 
mand's  assigned  operational  requirements. 

h.  Its  principles  of  operation  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  total 
Army  Stock  Fund. 
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(1)  Its  assets  consist  of  materiel  in  the  command  plus  cash 
allocated  to  the  command  division. 

(2)  It  must  pay  for  materiel  acquired  from: 

Army  Materiel  Command  Stock  Fund. 

Defense  Supply  Agency  Stock  Fund. 

Local  and  any  other  procurement. 

(3)  It  must  be  reimbursed  for  materiel  issued  (sales  to 
customers  > . 

(4)  It  must  be  operated  by  the  command,  army,  and  station 
to  acquire  the  kind  of  materiel  and  in  the  quantities  that  can  be  sold 
(except  War  Reserves). 

(5)  It  must  account  for  its  assets. 

WHY  THE  COMMAND  CHANNEL  STOCK  FUND  WAS  SELECTED 

Within  the  parameters  of  the  Gilpatric  Memo,  let’s  examine  the 
reasons  why  the  Army  chose  the  Command  Channel  Stock  Fund. 
First.  under  the  terms  of  the  Gilpatric  Memo  it  was  mandatory  that 
we  choose  a  stock  fund  for  overseas  and  it  had  to  be  either  vertical- 
or  command-type.  The  Army  had  enough  experience  with  the  verti¬ 
cal  extension  to  decide  that  it  did  not  want  to  continue  its  use.  Under 
the  vertical  stock  fund,  you  can  move  centrally  procured  materiel 
from  CONUS  into  Europe  or  any  other  place  where  there  is  a  vertical 
stock  fund  without  any  financial  consideration.  The  stock  fund  is 
under  the  CONUS-AMC  inventory  control  points.  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  running  the  supply  business  over  there  And  since 
they  had  no  financial  control  over  the  movement  of  stocks  under  this 
stock  fund  concept  material  is  often  ordered  far  in  excess  of  their 
requirements  Someone  may  say.  "So  what  ?"  Well,  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  trying  to  keep  initial  procurement  from  manufacturers  down 
to  what  is  needed  to  provide  support  for  the  total  Army,  and  thus 
avoid  any  unnecessary  expenditures  of  Uncle  Sam's  money,  keeping 
in  mind  that  you  have  only  so  much  material,  the  minute  you  move 
too  much  in  excess  of  demands  in  one  location,  you  are  going  to  wind 
up  with  shortages  for  somebody  else. 

Because  of  such  difficulties  with  the  vertical  stock  fund,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to  extend  one  to  overseas,  the  Army 
plans  to  use  the  Command  Stock  Fund  overseas  as  well  as  using  it 
at  CONUS  stations,  which  constitutes  half  of  our  business. 

The  Command-type  Stock  Fund  has  been  selected  as  the  best  type 
of  stock  fund  extension  because: 

a.  It  places  responsibility  foi  total  local  management  of  the 
command  division  on  CONARC,  Army,  and  the  station,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  consistent  with  the  Army’s  concept  of  command  management 
responsibility. 
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b.  It  simplifies  supply  and  financial  management  under  the  stock 
fund  by: 

(1)  Including  in  one  stock  fund  division  18  existing  materiel 
categories  currently  under  the  stock  fund  ownership  of  18  separate 
stock  fund  entities  and  managed  though  18  CONUS  inventory  con¬ 
trol  points  under  the  direction  of  the  Army  Materiel  Command  and 
the  Army  Surgeon  General. 

(2)  Funding  the  Command  Stock  Fund  with  resources  with 
which  to  acquire  its  appropriate  materiel  requirements.  This  is  in 
lieu  of  the  present  system  of  funding  separately  each  category  of  ma¬ 
teriel  insofar  as  local  procurement  and  procurement  from  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  are  involved.  It  is  also  in  lieu  of  using  Operations  and 
Maintenance  appropriations  to  finance  inventories  where  often  the 
level  of  maintenance  of  inventories  on  hand  depended  on  the  degree 
to  which  O&MA  funds  could  be  made  available  considering  other  high 
priority  requirements. 

(3)  It  results  in  improved  programing  of  use  of  consumer 
funds.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  complete  Commend  Stock  Fund 
operating  budget  program  must  be  prepared  by  the  station,  the 
armies,  and  CONARC.  Since  one  of  the  principles  of  the  stock  fund 
operation  is  to  acquire  the  kind  of  and  the  quantities  of  materiel 
which  can  realistically  be  expected  to  be  sold,  the  extent  of  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds  to  procure  from  the  stock  fund  for  use  must 
be  first  realistically  determined. 

(4)  It  assists  in  decentralizing  supply  and  financial  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  maximum  extent  by  using  financial  management  tech¬ 
niques  to: 

(a)  Finance  application  of  Army  supply  policies. 

(b)  Review  the  extent  lo  which  performance  indicates 
the  application  of  these  policies. 

(c)  Exercise  at  all  echelons,  as  appropriate,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  application  of  these  policies. 

These  financial  management  techniques  are  just  as 
necessary  and  useful  to  the  command  as  they  are  to  higher  echelons. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  I  would  now  like  to  make  a  few 
personal  observations  based  on  experiences  with  the  Third  Army  test 
operations.  I  hope  some  of  these  pointc  will  be  recalled  and  discussed 
in  connection  with  one  of  your  subcoursec  entitled  “Applied  Manage¬ 
ment  Techniques."  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that,  although  this 
subcourse  appears  under  the  heading  of  "Financial  Management"  it 
is  equally  applicable  to  "Supply  Management."  In  fact,  this  leads 
me  to  my  first  observation. 

a.  The  Command  Channel  Stock  Fund  is  not  a  financial  opera¬ 
tion  alone.  It  is  a  means  of  financing  a  station  supply  operation, 
namely,  the  maintenance  of  inventory  levels  on  hand  and  on  order. 
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Therefore  a  stock  fund  operation  in  a  financial  sense  is  no  better  or 
no  worse  than  the  supply  operation  which  it  finances. 

b.  Stock  fund  financial  data  must,  in  fact,  reflect  as  accurately 
as  possible  supply  requirements  and  stock  status.  For  example,  req¬ 
uisitioning  objectives  computed  on  an  item  basis  and  priced  out  should 
reflect  in  U  rms  of  dollars  valid  supply  requirements.  However,  there 
are  many  instances  where  this  has  not  been  the  case.  An  illustration 
of  this  occurred  recently  in  connection  with  a  Command  Channel 
Stock  Fund  review  in  the  Far  East.  On  the  basis  of  the  dollar  issues 
of  stockage  list  items,  an  R  0  computed  in  dollar  terms  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Army  policy  was  25r(  higher  than  that  reflected  in  the 
30  June  financial  inventory  accounting.  Had  the  financial  inventory 
accounting  R  O  been  accepted,  this  category’s  stockage  objective 
would  have  been  under-funded.  If  the  dqllar  R/O  on  the  financial  in¬ 
ventory  accounting  report  actually  reflected  the  computation  of  R/Os 
on  an  item  basis  and  quantities  were  requisitioned  on  this  basis,  there 
could  be  actual  supply  failures  occurring.  Such  was  the  situation  in 
the  case  of  ordnance  materiel  at  one  of  the  larger  Third  Army  sta¬ 
tions  early  in  the  test. 

c.  Care  and  caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  granting  of  credits 
for  materiel  returned  to  the  stock  fund.  This  caution  will  need  to 
be  exercised  to  avoid  accepting  unserviceable  items  of  material  that 
cannot  be  repaired  or  to  prevent  acceptance  of  large  quantities  of 
items  which  cannot  be  used  or  returned  to  technical  service  depots 
and  therefore  must  be  disposed  of  as  excess  with  a  resultant  loss  to 
your  stock  fund.  On  the  other  hand,  the  granting  of  credit  for  ma¬ 
terial  which  can  be  used  in  the  Third  Army  or  returned  to  the  depots 
for  use  elsewhere  is  not  only  a  fair  basis  of  doing  business  with  the 
operation  appropriations,  but  also  will  encourage  the  turn-in  of  ma¬ 
terial  which  can  be  used  in  lieu  of  new  expenditures  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  new  items  of  material. 

d.  A  substantial  amount  of  the  accounting  and  reporting  of  data 
under  the  stock  fund  can  b  utilized  as  applied  supply  management 
techniques.  For  example,  the  relationship  of  “physical  inventory  ad¬ 
justments,”  a  stock  fund  account,  can  be  used  to  measure  the  extent 
to  which  there  is  a  difference  between  the  inventory  on  the  stock 
records  and  that  which  is  actually  in  the  bins  based  on  a  physical 
inventory.  If  the  difference  continues  to  be  significant,  there  is  a 
need  to  examine  all  aspects  of  stock  control.  Therefore  it  is  urged 
that  each  of  these  accounts  be  considered  as  having  a  supply  useful¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  a  financial  usefulness. 

e.  There  is  a  need  to  maintain  a  close  correlation  between  the 
issue  of  items  and  the  ordering  for  replacement  all  through  the  years. 
In  stock  fund  parlance  this  means  a  close  correlation  between  sales 
and  the  use  of  acquisition  authority  to  order  for  replacement.  At 
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times  there  has  appeared  to  be  a  tendency  in  Third  Army  to  use  acqui¬ 
sition  authority  at  a  rate  somewhat  higher  ihan  sales  during  the 
first  10  months  of  the  fiscal  year  and  then  make  the  adjustmer*  in 
the  last  two  months.  If,  as  a  result  of  this,  the  items  for  which  higher 
stockage  then  may  be  reouired  are  procured  during  the  first  10  months 
and  are  the  same  items  snd  quantities  for  which  there  is  a  require¬ 
ment  in  the  last  two  months,  this  causes  no  particular  problem.  How¬ 
ever,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  adjustment  can  be  painful 

f.  With  respect  to  organization  for  management,  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  operations  have  occurred  where  primary  responsibility  for  the 
Command  Channel  Stock  i’und  has  been  placed  in  the  logistics  organ¬ 
ization  and  focalized  in  a  responsible  individual.  This  is  essential  to 
obtain  integrated  supply  management  to  include  at  least: 

(1)  Uniform  supply  procedures  and  policies. 

(2)  Uniform  application  of  supply  procedures  and  policies. 

(3)  One  channel  of  supply  policies,  procedures,  guidance,  and 
assistance. 

However,  the  establishment  of  this  focal  point  of  responsibility 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  usurping  the  functions  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller.  Logistics  should  not  only  utilize  the  accounting  and  budget¬ 
ing  services  of  the  Comptroller  but  should  welcome  the  independent 
review  and  analysis  of  budgets  and  supply  performance  reflected  in 
stock  fund  and  financial  inventory  accounting  reports. 

g.  The  close  teamwork  between  logistics  and  financial  manage¬ 
ment  people  is  further  emphasized  by  the  similarity  of  meaning  be¬ 
tween  stock  fund  financial  terms  and  supply  terms.  In  fact,  when 
people  present  problems  that  are  alleged  to  be  financial  problems,  ask 
first,  what  is  the  supply  problem  behind  and  what  would  you  do  sup¬ 
ply-wise?  The  answer  to  the  supply  question  will  more  often  than 
no4,  provide  the  financial  answer  too.  Let’s  examine  a  few  terms  that 
you  will  be  using. 


Supply  Terms 

Issues,  demands 
Procurement 
Stockage  objective 
Assets 


Financial  Terms 

Sales 

Acquisition  authority 
Stockage  objective 
Assets 


In  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  couple  of  examples  evi¬ 
dencing  the  results  that  can  be  accomplished  by  utilizing  the  manage¬ 
ment  advantages  afforded  by  the  Command  Channel  Stock  Fund. 
At  one  of  the  larger  Third  Army  stations  prior  to  the  test  and  under 
the  vertical  stock  fund,  inventory  turnover  rate  was  approximatf  ly 
4  times  a  year.  During  the  first  year  of  operation  and  for  e\ery 
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year  thereafter,  the  turnover  rat'o  was  approximated  6  times  a  year. 
This  represents  a  definite  savings  in  inventory  investment.  At  the 
time  of  capitalization  m  the  Third  Army  approximately  $4  million 
of  inventory  was  excess  By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  this  had  been 
reduced  to  $2  million  which  represented  the  value  of  about  2  months 
of  returns  from  customers  Except  during  periods  of  excessive  turn-ins 
from  situations  such  as  the  Berlin  build-up,  the  value  of  excess  has 
remained  at  the  level  of  about  2  months  of  returns  from  customers. 
This  indicates  a  more  rapid  return  of  excesses  to  depot  for  use  else¬ 
where  or  more  rapid  disposal  if  it  is  a  true  excess. 

Lastly.  I  believe  I  could  do  no  better  than  to  quote  the  words 
of  General  Shoup  of  the  Marine  Corps.  "The  management  of  a 
supply  system  has  often  been  stated  in  the  following  lucid  and  logical 
manner:  To  have  the  right  item  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  manner.’  It  is  importan  to  realize  the  system 
has  been  designed  of  necessity  to  satisfy  a  number  of  opposing  re¬ 
quirements  to  fill  the  maximum  number  of  requisitions  with  the 
mini*  n  t mount  of  stock,  to  provide  the  fastest  possible  service 
with  minimum  personnel,  to  position  stocks  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  consumer  without  dissipating  limited  assets;  in  short,  to  achieve 
maximum  efficiency  with  the  minimum  investment  of  men,  money, 
and  materiel.”  That  is  exactly  what  we  hope  that  management  of 
the  Command  Channel  Stock  Fund  will  accomplish. 

The  exercise  of  the™  elements  of  good  supply  management 
is  equally  applicable  to  local  procurement  and  acquisition  of  materiel 
from  the  technical  services.  If  this  is  done,  not  only  will  the  Command 
Channel  Stock  Fund  operate  successfuly,  but  you  you  will  go  far 
to  avoid  the  problem  of  major  excesses  and  disposition  of  materiel 
at  substantial  loss  to  the  Government  as  well  as  a  loss  to  the  stock 
fund.  On  the  positive  side,  this  kind  of  operation  will  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  obtaining  the  financial  resources  with  which  to 
support  your  supply  program  and  make  it  responsive  to  supply 
requirements. 
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ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND 

General 

FRANK  S.  BESSON,  JR. 

Commanding  General 
U.  S.  Army  Materiel  Command 

In  talking  to  you  today  I  will  probably  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  organization,  because  this  has  been  my  major  concern  in 
the  past  two  years  —  almost  two  years. 

It  was  two  years  ago  this  coming  March  that  the  Army  an¬ 
nounced  its  plan  to  go  into  a  major  reorganization.  At  that  time 
I  was  put  in  command  of  the  planning  group  for  the  Army  Materiel 
Command,  and  in  August,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  we  became 
operational. 

In  looking  back,  the  Army  materiel  functions  had  been  largely 
handled  by  seven  technical  services :  Engineers,  Quartermaster, 
Ordnance,  Signal,  Transportation,  Chemical,  and  Medical  The  ma¬ 
terial  functions  of  all  of  these  technical  services,  except  Medical, 
were  put  under  me  for  consolidation.  Now,  when  I  say  the  “materiel 
functions,”  I  have  to  leave  out  other  functions,  because  the  chiefs 
of  the  technical  services  had  certain  responsibilities  for  personnel 
in  their  own  services.  They  had  responsibilities  for  training.  They 
had  responsibilities  for  organization  and  doctrine. 

THE  ARMY'S  NEW  ORGANIZATION 

All  of  these  things  were  changed  when  the  Army  established  its 
new  organization.  I  like  to  oversimplify  this  because  it  makes  it 
easier  to  understand.  Basically,  the  Army’s  mission  in  peacetime 
is  well  known.  First,  you  have  to  establish  your  doctrine;  that  is, 
how  you  are  going  to  fight,  how  you  are  organized  to  fight,  and  what 
kind  of  equipment  you  will  need  to  fight.  “Materiel”  is  getting  those 
things  with  which  you  will  fight.  Personnel  does  the  fighting.  And 
then  you  have  the  job  of  training,  which  is  the  integration  of  the 
doctrine,  the  materiel,  and  the  personnel. 

These  functional  divisions  of  the  Army’s  mission  were  the  basis 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Figure  1  shows  the  major  Army  components  which  have  to  do 
with  the  fielding  of  unified  forces.  This  is  how  we  accomplish  our 
mission  of  preparing  troops  for  assignment  to  the  unified  forces,  and 

General  Besson  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1932  as  a 
second  lieutenant,  Corps  of  Engineers.  He  later  received  an  M.A.  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

During  the  period  191i0-!,3  he  supervised  the  development  of  wartime  engineer 
equipment.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  development  of,  portable  steel  airfield  runways, 
portable  pipelines,  airborne  and  mountain  equipment,  and  armored  bulldozers. 
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preparing  them  for  engaging  in  whatever  operations,  cold  or  hot  war, 
that  may  be  required. 

The  Combat  Developments  Command  at  Ft.  Belvoir  is  responsible 
for  doctrine:  It  decides  how  we  are  going  to  fight,  how  we  should 
organize,  what  TO&E’s  we  ought  to  have,  and  what  kind  of  materiel 
we  should  have. 

It  is  my  job  to  get  the  materiel. 

And  the  Continental  Army  Command  takes  the  materiel,  the 
doctrine,  and  the  people  it  gets  from  the  Office  of  Personnel  Operations, 
and  translates  all  of  these  components  into  trained  fighting  units. 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency  appears  at  the  top  in  the  figure 
to  show  in  clear  context  my  relationship  with  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  because  I  have  been  asked,  at  rather  high  sources  sometimes, 
if  I  work  for  General  McNamara.  (I  wouldn’t  mind,  but  I  don’t.) 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency  is  responsible  for  common  items  of 
supply  for  all  three  Services.  The  list  of  common  items  is  growing. 
This  is  fundamentally  the  difference  between  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  and  the  supply  agencies  of  the  Services :  The  Defense  Supply 
Agency  handles  the  common  items:  food,  clothing,  construction 
material,  medical  supplies  —  getting  down  now  into  aircraft  common 
parts  and  automotive  common  parts.  For  those  things  peculiar  to 
the  Army,  I  am  responsible  for  the  whole  gamut  of  the  logistical 
chain  from  inception  to  disposal. 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  AMC 

As  shown  by  Fig.  2,  we  have  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations,  who  is  responsible  for  the  Army  Strategic  Plan,  which 
tells  us  how  the  Army  is  going  to  fight. 

Then  there  is  a  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  scheduling  and  the  planning  of  the  development 
of  forces.  He  really  is  the  coordinator  of  the  CDC,  AMC,  and  CONARC 
in  the  general  business  of  translating  ideas  into  trained  troops. 

We  have  an  Assistant  Chief  for  Research  and  Development  who 
basically  looks  to  me  for  the  development  program. 

Personnel  furnishes  the  manpower  input. 

In  December  191/S,  General  Besson  was  assigned  as  Assistant  Director  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Third  Military  Railway  Service  in  Iran.  In  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  he  assumed  full  command.  While  in  this  assignment  he  was  promoted 
to  brigadier  general. 

During  the  final  offensive  build-up  for  the  war  against  Japan,  he  held  a  keg 
position  as  Deputy  Chief  Transportation  Officer  (Operations! ,  Army  Forces,  Western 
Pacific.  In  early  August  191/5  he  was  ordered  to  assume  complete  control  of  the 
railroads  in  the  Eighth  Army’s  assigned  Zone  of  Occupation  in  Japan.  His  actions 
led  the  Eighth  Army  commander  to  comment  that  ‘‘his  supervision  of  the  operation 
of  the  entire  Japanese  rail  system  during  the  first  year  of  our  occupation  was  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  the  results  attained." 

Returning  t  the  U,  S.  in  191/8,  he  served  as  an  Assistant  Chief  of  Transportation 


Fig.  2.  AMC  cominand  and  staff  relationships. 
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Logistics  handles  the  distribution  problem.  The  procurement 
aspects  of  logistics  really  bypass  the  Army  military  staff  and  go 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary.  One  area  in  which  I  deal  directly  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary  is  on  not  what  we  buy,  which  is  DCSLOG’s 
job,  but  how  we  buy  it.  I  go  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Installations  and  Logitsics. 

One  thing  happened  in  this  organization  that  I  didn’t  realize 
would  happen.  I  expected  that  I  would  be  right  up  to  my  ears  in 
defending  the  Army  budget  on  the  materiel  side.  This  has  not  come 
to  pass.  Frankly,  although  I  was  surprised,  I  was  not  disappointed. 
The  budget  is  rehashed  so  many  times  at  so  many  different  levels 
by  so  many  people  that  it  gets  pretty  well  set  in  granite  by  the  time 
it  gets  to  the  Congress.  Then  Congress  takes  its  hammers  and 
chisels  and  works  away  at  it.  I  am  just  glad  that  I  don’t  have  to 
stand  up  there  and  pick  up  the  pieces  and  try  to  put  them  back. 

I  would  suspect  that  in  the  days  and  years  to  come,  as  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  gets  less  embroiled  in  the  problems  of 
reorganization,  and  gets  down  more  into  the  details  of  running  its 
own  job,  that  there  will  be  a  tendency  perhaps  to  lean  more  heavily 
on  the  AMC  for  the  defense  of  the  budget.  But  at  the  present  time, 
the  Research  and  Development  budget  is  handled  by  the  Assistant 
Chief  for  Research  and  Development  and  the  logistics  budget  is 
handled  by  DCSLOG. 

You  must  remember  too  that  my  responsibility  basically  stops 
at  the  waterline  in  the  United  States.  I  have  the  terminal  commands 
of  the  Army  under  me,  and  I  load  the  stuff  aboard  the  ship.  My  basic 
responsibility  ends  at  the  time  that  I  put  the  materiel  on  the  ship. 
It  is  DCSLOG’s  job,  through  the  unified  commands  structure,  to 
look  over  the  logistics  practices  overseas. 

Of  course  I  have  a  moral  responsibility  which  I  can’t  shirk,  which 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  equipment  that  I  send  overseas  does,  in 
fact,  work.  And,  as  a  consequence,  I  have  people  overseas  all  the 
time  in  direct  contact  with  the  Army  elements  that  are  using  the 
equipment  that  we  send. 

for  nearly  five  yearn,  pioneering  a  number  of  concepts  aimed  at  greater  speed  and 
efficiency  for  the  transportation  system.  He  carried  these  concepts  still  further 
after  assuming  com  maud  of  the  Transportation  Center  and  School,  Fort  Eustis, 
Virginia. 

From  December  191 i!t  to  March  1958,  General  licsson  was  assigned  to  SHAPE, 
first  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Logistics,  and  later  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
Programs. 

In  March  1958,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Army  Chief  of  Transportation,  a  post  he 
held  until  April  19(12,  when  he  assumed  command  of  the  newly  established  Army 
Materiel  Command .  Concurrently  he  teas  promoted  to  lieutenant  general.  AMC  was 
activated  in  May  1982  and  became  operational  in  August  1982. 

( The  present  paper  was  presented  at  USAMS,  Fort  Bel  voir,  Virginia,  on 
7  February  1961f.) 
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SOME  FIGURES  ON  SIZE 

Now  to  give  you  some  idea  about  the  size  of  the  AMC.  here  are 
a  few  figures. 

We  spend  about  nine  billion  dollars  a  year.  I  support  a  materiel 
inventory  in  the  hands  of  troops  and  in  the  depots  of  over  $18  billion. 
I  started  out  with  186,000  people,  of  whom  some  22,000  were  military. 
That  figure  has  gone  down  about  15,000  since  I  took  command  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

I  have  233  installations  and  activities  scattered  around  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States,  plus  one  in  Alaska  and  one  in  Panama. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  a  billion  dollars  looks  like, 
a  million  dollars  in  thousand  dollar  bills  is  seven  inches  high,  so  a 
billion  dollars  is  about  the  height  of  the  Washington  Monument. 
I  spend  the  height  of  the  Washington  Monument  in  thousand  dollar 
bills,  several  times  a  year. 

AMC  ORGANIZATION 

Figure  3  shows  the  way  we  are  organized. 

I  decided  that  we  would  go  on  a  commodity  basis;  that  is,  I 
would  have  a  commodity  manager  responsible  for  everything  having 
to  do  with  a  particular  piece  of  equipment.  In  setting  up  AMC,  I  went 
along  the  traditional  lines  of  the  Army  to  move,  to  shoot,  and  to 
communicate.  Five  commodity  commands  cover  the  spectrum  of 
Army  materiel. 

Under  the  Mobility  Command  are  our  aircraft  and  our  general- 
purpose  vehicles,  our  railroad  equipment,  our  harbor  equipment. 

Under  the  Weapons  Command  come  the  tanks  and  the  guns. 

Under  the  Missile  Command  of  course  come  the  missiles. 

Munitions,  again  self-explanatory,  has  responsibility  for  atomic 
munitions. 

And,  finally,  the  Electronics  Command  is  the  communicating 
command. 

Backing  up  these  five  commodity  commands  is  a  Test  and  Evalua¬ 
tion  Command,  which  is  responsible  for  proving  out  the  equipment 
developed  by  the  commodity  commanders.  This  is  an  independent 
check  to  insure  that  the  equipment  developed  will  in  fact  meet  the 
needs  of  the  user,  and  can  in  fact  be  utilized  successfully  in  the  field. 

Then  I  have  a  Supply  and  Maintenance  Command,  which  is 
responsible  for  bridging  from  the  commodity  commander  to  the  user. 
He  is  the  independent  guy  who  makes  sure  that  the  commodity  com¬ 
mander  doesn’t  get  so  engrossed  in  materiel  that  he  forgets  the  user. 

The  Supply  and  Maintenance  Command  is  located  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and,  because  of  this,  I  departed  fr^rn  normal  traditional  lines 
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of  organization  in  my  own  headquarters;  and  I  have  no  supply  and 
maintenannce  or  transportation  personnel  in  my  own  headquarters. 
I  decentralize  the  responsibility  for  these  actions  to  my  Supply  and 
Maintenance  Commander.  He,  in  fact,  is  my  deputy  in  dealing  with 
the  commodity  commanders  on  supply,  maintenance,  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  He  doesn’t  control  what  goes  into  the  system.  That  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  commodity  commander.  But  he  does  control 
how  it  is  handled  in  the  system,  and  what  kind  of  procedures  are 
used  to  translate  it  from  the  depot  system  into  the  hands  of  the  users. 

Up  under  my  headquarters,  I  show  an  item  called  “Project 
Managers.”  I  have  introduced  project  managers  into  the  AMC  on 
a  very  important  scale.  I  did  this  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  project  managership  is  a  growing  tool  of  modern  management. 

I  borrowed  what  I  could  from  the  other  Services.  I  talked  to 
Admiral  Rayburn  who  ran  the  Polaris  system,  which  was  the  one 
real  project  managership  in  the  Navy,  and  a  very  authoritative  one, 
I  must  say.  I  talked  with  General  Schriever  and  his  people  about 
how  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  handled  project  managers 
through  their  SPOE  system. 

Basically,  I  would  say  that  I  borrowed  something  from  both  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  I  borrowed  the  authoritative  control  from 
the  Navy,  and  I  borrowed  the  broad  scope  of  the  utilization  of  project 
managers  from  the  Air  Force. 

Another  reason  why  I  introduced  project  managers  into  AMC 
was  because  in  picking  up  this  new  organization  one  of  my  primary 
considerations  was  to  make  sure  that  we  did  not  drop  the  ball.  I  had 
a  tremendous  job  in  picking  up  installations  and  people  and  welding 
them  into  this  new  organizational  structure. 

You  might  be  interested  in  knowing  how  we  started  in  business, 
because  it  is  an  indication  of  how  a  simple  approach  works. 

I  said  that  a  staff  officer,  which  all  of  the  people  in  Washington 
are,  really  does  only  three  things.  He  either  loses  a  piece  of  paper 
—  and  I  said,  “We  are  not  going  to  do  that  in  the  AMC.”  So  this 
leaves  him  only  two  things  to  do. 

He  either  signs  the  piece  of  paper  and  tells  somebody  to  do 
something,  or  he  prepares  a  piece  of  paper  for  somebody  else’s  signa¬ 
ture.  In  simplest  form,  this  is  what  a  staff  officer  does. 

I  said  that  wherever  these  staff  officers  are,  we  will  just  change 
the  name  over  the  door.  If  they  signed  the  piece  of  paper  before, 
they  will  sign  it  r.ow.  If  they  prepared  it  for  somebody  else’s  signature, 
they  will  now  prepare  it  for  the  signature  of  a  nucleus  which  I  have 
established  in  my  headquarters. 
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PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 

Now,  back  to  the  reason  why  I  have  project  managers.  I  found 
that  project  managers  are  in  high  repute  in  the  top  level  of  Defense, 
so  I  didn’t  see  any  reason  why  I  shouldn’t  go  along  with  them. 

Another  reason  that  I  have  project  managers  is  to  maintain 
the  continuity  of  operations  and  the  (  ontinued  support  of  our  military 
forces. 

One  way  to  do  this,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  to  put  some  people  on 
top  of  certain  of  the  important  areas,  so  that  I  knew  exactly  who  was 
handling  those  elements.  And  as  you  will  see,  I  applied  this  to  a 
very  substantial  portion  of  my  business. 

Finally,  I  guess  another  reason  I  have  project  managers  is 
because  almost  everybody,  including  myself,  wouldn’t  have  given 
much  for  my  chances  of  surviving  this  reorganizational  procedure. 
And  I  decided  that  if  I  were  going  to  go  down,  I  was  going  to  go 
down  doing  it  differently.  I  didn’t  intend  to  go  down  just  doing  the 
same  old  thing. 

Figure  4  lists  some  of  the  criteria  that  we  have  for  establishing 
project  managers.  The  essential  thing  to  know  about  project  manage¬ 
ment  is  that  it  is  an  exceptional  system  of  management.  You  can’t 
apply  it  to  everything.  It  then  no  longer  becomes  exceptional;  and, 
furthermore,  the  thing  will  fall  apart  from  fracturization  of  your 
whole  organization. 

The  points  in  the  figure  are  fairly  self-explanatory.  What  the 
criteria  mean  is  that  if  an  item  warrants  special  attention  —  and  you 
have  to  be  careful  what  is  given  special  attention  —  or  if  any  one  of 
these  factors  or  any  combination  of  them  apply;  if  it  is  important 
that  the  item  should  be  placed  in  an  exceptional  position  where  you 
give  exceptional  authority  and  look  for  exceptional  performance;  then 
we  put  the  item  under  project  management. 

Items  under  project  management  change  from  time  to  time.  We 
now  have  33  project  managers.  They  actually  control  expenditures 
of  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  PEMA  and  three  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  RDT&E  I  have  3,184  |>eople  assigned  to  the  project 
manager's  <'ia.fl. 

About  t>4()  million  and  1  7r>  billion  dollars,  respectively,  are  my 
direct  RDT&E  and  dirirt  PEMA  funds  About  «r)0'»  of  each  of  these 
programs  is  under  the  project  manager’s  direction 

Some  project  managers  rc|M»rt  directly  to  the  commodity  com¬ 
mand  and  some  ref*»rt  in  to  me  directly  l  will  show  you  how  they 
work  in  Fig  :> 

This  illustrates  the  » as<  win  re  a  project  manager  reports  directly 
to  me  K«  (torting  In  rn«  h«  is  <>\er  my  staff  There  is  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship  between  me  and  the  projei  i  manager  He  is  res|*>nsible  to  me 
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for  the  direction  of  the  program.  He  has  his  own  staff,  a  relatively 
small  staff.  It  will  run  from  10  or  15  people,  to  the  maximum  — 
which  is  our  Zeus  project  —  of  about  300.  He  has  my  authority  to 
issue  orders  anywhere  across  the  command  to  get  his  program  done. 

Now,  he  has  to  have  a  plan.  He  has  a  master  plan  which  is 
approved.  And  this  master  plan  is  staffed.  Under  the  master  plan 
we  establish  the  schedules  and  give  him  the  resources  that  he  is  going 
to  have  to  use.  After  that,  he  is  on  his  own.  I  of  course  get  weekly 
reports  —  highlight  reports.  And  I  get  regular  monthly  reports  on 
the  schedule.  But  my  staff  is  in  the  picture  only  so  much  as  a  project 
manager  or  I  want  to  bring  the  staff  in.  The  staff  has  no  responsibility 
for  supervision  of  the  project  manager. 

A  project  manager  under  a  commodity  commander  reports  directly 
to  the  commanding  general  of  that  command  (see  Fig.  6).  Here, 
again,  the  staff  of  that  command  is  not  over  him.  It  is  a  one-to-one 
relationship  between  the  project  manager  and  the  commander  of  the 
commodity  command.  Here,  again,  despite  the  fact  that  this  project 
manager  is  in  the  subordinate  command,  he  has  my  authority  to 
issue  orders  across  the  board  just  as  though  he  were  reporting 
directly  to  me. 

In  exchange  for  this  authority  which  I  have  delegated  to  him, 
he  has  a  responsibility  to  come  back  to  me  and  keep  me  advised  if 
things  are  not  going  the  way  he  wants.  In  effect,  he  has  a  more  far- 
ranging  responsibility  than  the  commanding  general  of  a  commodity 
command,  because  he  can  issue  orders  to  subordinate  commanders 
in  other  commands.  Therefore  he  has  to  be  responsible  to  me  because 
of  this  special  delegation  of  responsibility. 

Now  the  question  is  raised:  Suppose  he  and  the  commodity 
commander  don’t  get  along? 

Generally  speaking,  reasonable  men  looking  at  the  facts  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  So  I  don’t  really  anticipate  difficulties,  nor 
have  i  had  serious  difficulties,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  between 
the  project  manager  and  the  commodity  commanders  under  this 
unusual  relationship  which  I  have. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  project  manager,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  exceptional  system  of  management,  is  that  he  has  a  staff. 
He  is  not  an  expediter.  That  is  what  I  found  the  Army  had  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  AMC.  They  called  them  project  managers, 
but  they  weren’t.  They  were  merely  expediters  -  -  a  man  at  a  desk 
and  a  girl  and  a  pencil  and  a  telephone.  My  project  managers  are 
responsible.  They  get  the  money.  They  control  the  dollar  resources, 
and  when  they  go  out  to  the  other  commodity  commands,  they  go 
with  a  checkbook,  and  they  order  and  pay  for  the  resources  that  they 
are  going  to  got  out  of  that  command.  Because  of  this  delegation  of 
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authority,  they  have  a  responsibility  back  to  me.  They  are  directly 
wired  in  to  me. 

And  1  either  wr  te  or  endorse  ..heir  efficiency  reports. 

People  have  told  m  •  about  the  problems  of  project  managership. 
I  remember  at  the  very  beginning,  when  they  told  me  what  the 
problems  were  going  to  be,  they  said  that  one  of  the  problems  was 
that  the  project  manager  was  going  to  freewheel.  Well,  that’s  the 
reason  he  is  put  up  there.  So  he  can  freewheel. 

They  said  he  would  give  some  conflicting  instructions  at  the  bench 
level.  By  that,  I  mean  that  with  all  of  these  project  managers  cutting 
across  the  organization,  everybody  down  the  line  would  be  hopelessly 
confused.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  very  few  of  these  lines  get 
down  to  the  same  depth,  and  e^en  if  they  do  get  down  to  the  same 
depth,  the  project  manager  doesn’t  cause  the  problem.  The  problem 
already  existed.  The  fact  that  the  project  manager  is  looking  at 
it  merely  brings  it  to  light.  He  gets  it  out  from  where  the  staff  tried 
to  hide  it,  hoping  it  would  go  away,  and  gets  it  back  up  into  the 
command  channel  where  somebody,  reluctantly  or  not,  will  have  to 
take  action  to  get  it  resolved. 

They  say  that  project  management  is  an  invitation  to  meddle. 
I  am  referring  now  to  people  like  the  Army  Staff,  and  DOD,  who  could 
reach  down  and  meddle  in  my  b  iiness.  Well,  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  Washington,  you  can’t  stop  meddling.  Consequently,  I  prefer  to 
let  them  know  where  they  can  meddle  and  have  it  fixed  and  finite 
so  that  they  go  to  the  proper  place  to  meddle.  My  project  manager, 
like  all  the  rest  of  my  staff,  is  enjoined  that  he  does  nothing  that 
anybody  tells  him  except  me.  He  doesn’t  have  to  accept  guidance 
from  anyone  if  it  is  contrary  to  his  own  personal  beliefs  as  to  how 
things  ought  to  be  done.  But  he  is  responsible  to  come  to  me  and  tell 
me  when  he  doesn’t  agree  with  the  instructions  that  he  is  getting 
from  somewhere  else. 

So  I  can’t  stop  the  medding ;  in  fact,  I  encourage  it.  I  subscribe 
to  the  theory  that  you  don’t  have  to  take  all  the  advice  you  get,  but 
you  are  wrong  if  you  don’t  get  the  best  advice  you  can.  And  if  there 
are  smarter  people  topside,  I  would  just  as  soon  hear  what  they 
have  to  say. 

My  role  in  the  command  channel  —  I  have  already  discussed 
that.  Bypassing  the  command  channel  has  not  been  a  problem.  My 
staff,  my  commanders,  and  my  project  managers  have  been  living 
with  this  for  over  a  year  because  we  put  this  project  manager  system 
into  being  the  first  day  I  went  into  operation. 

Of  course,  like  any  other  system,  it  will  rise  or  fall  on  the 
quality  of  the  people  that  you  have.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  project  managerships  —  assuming  that  this  system  survives, 
and  I  think  that  it  will  —  will  be  a  training  ground  for  the  future 
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generals,  certainly  in  the  logistics  business  of  the  Army.  Many  of 
my  project  managers  are  in  that  status  at  the  present  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  starting  as  quickly  as  we  did,  we  were  not  able  to  get 
all  of  the  people  who  were  young  enough  and  still  had  a  future  as 
generals  in  the  Army,  and  we  had  to  kind  of  go  with  what  we  had. 

I  have  always  had  a  philosophy,  however,  that  if  you  take  a 
man  and  give  him  the  authority  and  the  responsibility  and  tell  him 
what  you  want  done,  you  will  be  surprised  at  how  well  he  will  do 
the  job  and  how  a  man  will  grow  to  fill  the  responsibilities  placed 
upon  him. 

I  have  found  this  to  be  true,  and  the  project  manager  system 
has  been  working  extremely  well.  The  comments  that  I  get  from 
industry  are  most  favorable.  In  fact,  project  managership  has  gotten 
to  be  sort  of  a  status  symbol.  If  you  arc  not  a  project  manager,  you 
are  not  really  in  the  elite.  This  gets  rather  harmful,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  because  I  intend  to  introduce  new  project  managers  when  needed, 
but  as  the  project  stabilizes,  I  want  to  put  it  back  in  the  functional 
system.  I  find  that  the  pressure  is  a  little  strong  sometimes  to  keep 
me  from  turning  them  loose  and  putting  them  in  the  functional  system 
again. 

I  will  now  talk  a  little  bit  about  some  of  the  things  that  we  are 
doing  outside  of  the  actual  organizational  area. 

We,  like  everybody  else,  are  attacking  Secretary  McNamara’s 
contract  improvement  program.  We  have  goals  in  terms  of  cutting 
the  amount  of  our  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts  in  half,  stepping  up 
our  incentive  contracts,  and  stepping  up  our  firm  fixed  price  contracts. 

And  this  last  year  we  pioneered  in  multi-year  procurement. 

What  we  do  under  a  multi-year  procurement  is  that  we  advertise 
for  a  one-year  buy  and  then  for  an  estimated  two-  or  three-year  buy. 
And  we  evaluate  the  prices  based  on  the  one-year  vs.  the  three-year 
buy.  Fundamentally,  the  difference  between  buying  on  a  one-year 
and  on  a  three-year  basis  is  a  saving  of  about  $3  million  with  reference 
to  the  Vi -ton  tactical  truck.  The  multi-year  approach  gives  the  con¬ 
tractors  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  continuous  work  schedule  and 
plan.  He  has  a  firm  basis  for  building  up  a  work  force  and  he  is 
assured  a  continuity  of  production. 

Of  course  we  don’t  know  that  we  are  going  to  get  the  quantity 
that  we  prescribe  for  the  ensuing  two  years.  That  is  up  to  the  budget 
makers  and  the  Congress.  So  we  have  to  set  aside  a  certain  amount 
of  money  for  cancellation  charges  in  case  it  doesn’t  go  through. 

Furthermore,  we  have  a  problem  of  how  to  take  care  of  price 
escalation.  Initially  for  the  automotive  industry,  we  just  took  a 
flat  automotive  index.  But  this  didn’t  provt  sat isfatcory.  and  this 
year  we  have  adopted  a  new  system. 
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Working  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  we  have  a  weighted 
index  that  we  apply.  We  establish  this  index  at  the  beginning  of 
the  contract  and  than  we  evaluate  it  each  of  the  succeeding  years 
that  follow,  modifying  the  contract  according  to  certain  factors, 
involving  10' ,  for  labor,  40'/  for  materiel,  and  20'/  for  productivity 
and  competition. 

Next  is  the  metal  product  index  which  was  going  down  during 
the  period. 

Tin1  motor  truck  industry  index  has  been  generally  on  the  down 
scale  because  of  increased  productivity.  Despite  the  fact  that  wages 
and  materials  have  been  going  up,  the  actual  cost  of  motor  vehicles 
has  been  going  down.  So  this  is  the  type  of  index,  the  composite 
index,  that  we  use  in  adjusting  the  prices  for  the  succeeding  years 
on  the  contract. 

Multi-year  buys  does  several  things  for  us:  It  stabilizes  our 
business,  it  gives  us  better  prices,  and  it  reduces  our  workloads  in 
the  ensuing  year. 

To  summarize  what  we  have  done  in  AMC,  we  imposed  command 
control  in  the  first  year  and  a  half.  And  within  three  months  after 
we  had  taken  over  full  responsibility  for  the  technical  services,  we 
ran  into  Cuba,  and  we  got  through  it,  which  was  a  real  test.  Too, 
we  have  established  our  project  managers  and  have  had  continuity 
of  operations. 

I  thought  the  first  year  of  this  job  would  be  the  hardest,  but  I 
found  that  this  wasn't  so.  People  were  so  concerned  with  the  job  that 
I  had  that  they  pretty  well  left  me  alone  and  let  me  run  it.  But  now 
they  are  beginning  to  pay  more  and  more  attention  to  how  I  am 
running  it  and  why  I  am  running  it  the  way  I  am.  So  I’ve  got  a  big 
job  of  shaping  up  the  area  and  the  field  organization.  And  I  will  end, 
then,  by  saying  that  it  looks  to  me  like  the  honeymoon  is  over. 
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Lieutenant  Crucial 
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U.  S,  Armv  Combat  I  )c\clopmctits  Command 


It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  to  tell  you  a  bit 
about  combat  developments  in  the  Army.  During  my  presentation 
I  will  cover  our  responsibilities,  the  organization  of  the  command, 
the  procedures  we  employ  to  discharge  our  responsibilities,  and  our 
relationships  with  the  Department  of  Army  staff  and  the  other  major 
commands.  I  will  also  discuss  a  few  of  our  projects. 

BACKGROUND 

As  a  bit  of  background,  I  should  initially  like  to  give  you  a 
philosophical  frame  of  reference  which  we  have  developed  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  Combat  Developments  Command.  Specifically,  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  a  complete  marriage  of  the  products 
of  our  most  advanced  technology  and  the  best  doctrinal  conn  fits 
for  the  employment  of  these  products.  For  it  is  patently  obvious  that 
superior  weapons  and  equipment  are  of  little  value  unless  these  items 
are  brought  to  bear  in  the  most  effective'  manner  possible.  Similarly, 
new  tactics  to  exploit  an  enemy’s  weaknesses  will  surely  fail  if  our 
weapons  and  equipment  cannot  do  the  job  required,  if  they  are  un¬ 
reliable,  or  if  they  are  so  expensive  and  complicated  that  they  cannot 
be  acquired  in  sufficient  numbers  or  operated  and  maintained  by 
troops  in  the  field. 

The  validity  of  this  concept  is  amply  borne  out  by  even  a  brief 
review  of  our  own  military  history.  Such  a  review  reveals  very 
clearly  the  price  we  have  paid  for  our  failure  to  keep  doctrine  and 
technology  in  balance  in  past  conflicts.  For  example,  in  the  Civil 
War,  the  rifled  musket  and  other  improved  weapons  were  many  times 
more  lethal  than  those  used  previously,  but  the  organization  and 
tactics  employed  by  both  the  North  and  South  were  practically 
unchanged  from  the  Napoleonic  era  50  years  earlier1  Consequently, 
the  war  dragged  on.  and  casualties  were  immense,  primarily  because 
doctrine  lagged  far  behind  technology. 
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World  War  I  showed  the  same  failure  —  and  more  vividly. 
Technological  advances  made  the  machine  gun,  aircraft,  gasoline- 
powervd  vehicles,  telephones,  and  radios  available.  During  the  con¬ 
flict  the  British  developed  the  first  successful  tank,  a  weapon  which 
could  have  overcome  the  dominance  of  the  machine  gun,  but  they 
failed  to  exploit  its  great  potential.  Similarly,  the  Germans  developed 
poison  gas  but  never  fully  utilized  its  capabilities  until  counter¬ 
measures  were  produced  —  and  then  it  was  too  late.  The  machine 
gun  dominated  the  battlefield.  Four  years  of  stalemate  bled  the  major 
participants  white,  again  because  neither  side  could,  or  would,  capita¬ 
lize  on  technology  with  new  tactics,  at  least  not  to  the  extent  of 
swinging  the  balance. 

Between  World  Wars  I  and  II,  we  in  the  American  Army  developed 
very  effective  techniques  for  the  massing  of  artillery  fire,  and  we 
were  most  proud  of  that  accomplishment.  But  consider  what  was 
necessary  to  do  this:  A  long-range  gun,  available  since  the  Civil  War; 
accurate  survey,  also  long  available;  and  a  fast  reliable  means  of 
communication,  available  since  the  telephone  was  invented  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Bell  and  n  wide  use  since  about  1900.  In  other  words, 
our  development  of  this  artillery  doctrine  lagged  technology  by  at 
least  30  years. 

World  War  II,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  what  can,  and  does  happen 
when  one  side  melds  advanced  technology  with  advanced  doctrine 
while  the  opponent  fails  to  do  so.  The  startling  success  of  just  a 
handful  of  German  Panzer  divisions  supported  by  Stuka  formations 
and  employing  tactics  which  were  questioned  even  by  some  members 
of  the  German  General  Staff  is  too  well  known  to  bear  repeating. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  developed  highly  effective  techniques 
for  landing  large  attacking  forces  on  hostile  shores  —  most  dramati¬ 
cally  demonstrated  in  Normandy.  World  War  II  shows,  at  different 
stages  and  on  different  sides,  the  great  military  advantage  which 

167th  Field  Artillery  Battalion.  His  unit  in  the  klst  Infantry  Division  participated  in 
campaigns  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area  from  Australia  through  New  Guinea  to 
the  Philippines  and  Japan.  In  the  Philippines  he  became  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Hfth  Division  Artillery. 

Since  World  War  II  he  has  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  11th  Airborne  Division, 
the  artillery  of  the  !t5th  Infantry  Division  in  Korea,  and  served  as  Artillery  Officer 
and  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Combat  Operations,  8th  U.  S.  Army,  in 
Korea.  In  November  HU)/,,  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  of  that  organization. 

Following  Korea,  General  Beach  was  assigned  to  USCONARC  as  Director  of  the 
Office,  Special  Weapons  Development.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  DA  in  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations  as  Director  of  Guided 
Missiles. 

He  commanded  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  from  June 
1959  to  April  1961.  In  May  1961  he  returned  to  the  Pentagon  as  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  RdD 

In  July  1962,  General  Beach  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  Chief  of  RdD.  He  was  designated  Commanding  General, 
I’SCDC,  in  August  1969. 

i The  prest  nt  gape r  was  presented  at  USAMS,  Fort  Bel  voir,  Virginia,  on  20  March 
196  V ) 
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accrues  to  the  force  which  capitalizes  on  technological  progress  by 
the  adoption  of  doctrinal  advances. 

From  these  examples,  it  is  clear  that  success  has  generally 
come  to  the  side  which  lias  taken  advantage  of  technology  and 
formulated  appropriate  doctrine  to  exploit  it.  It  is  the  job  of  my 
command  to  insure  that,  the  U.  S.  Army  does  just  that. 

With  this  background,  let  me  now  define  exactly  what  we  mean 
by  combat  developments,  for  I  find  the  term  is  widely  misunderstood. 

COMBAT  I)K  VKLOI’M KNTS — A  DKKINITION 

Combat  developments  are  the  formulation  of  new  Army  doctrine, 
organizations,  materiel  objectives  and  requirements,  and  the  early 
integration  of  the  resulting  products  into  the  Army  (AR  71-1). 

Note  that  the  combat  developments  process  covers  the  whole 
gamut  from  the  generation  of  ideas  to  the  integration  of  advanced 
hardware,  new  organizations,  and  improved  doctrine  into  units  in 
the  held. 

This  definition,  when  applied  to  my  command,  can  be  misleading. 
This  is  the  specific  mission  of  the  CDC: 

— To  command  all  assigned  field  agencies; 

— To  formulate  and  document  current  doctrinj  for  the 
Army;  and 

— To  determine  the  type  of  forces  and  materiel  needed 
in  the  future,  and  how  these  forces  and  materiel  should  be 
employed. 

Note  the  third  point.  We  do  not  develop  the  hardware,  train  the 
troops,  or  determine  how  many  are  needed.  These  missions  belong 
to  other  agencies.  In  simplified  form,  our  mission  is,  basically,  to 
answer  three  questions; 

How  should  the  Army  fight ? 

How  should  the  Army  be  equipped f 
How  should  the  Army  be  organized f 

How  well  the  CDC  solves  those  three  questions  may  well  determine 
the  success  of  our  Army  next  year,  five  years  from  now,  or  as  far 
into  the  future  as  we  can  predict. 

In  the  past,  this  task  was  theoretically  performed  by  many 
different  elements  of  the  Army:  service  schools,  parts  of  the  offices 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  technical  services,  and  so  on.  As  many  of  you 
recall,  the  CDC  was  created  in  July  1962  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Army  Materiel  Command,  and  was  designed  to  consolidate  all 
of  the  combat  developments  activities  then  being  performed  by  many 
different  elements  and  echelons  of  the  Army.  The  objective  was  to 
place  these  wide-ranging  responsibilities  under  the  control  of  a  single 
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commander  who  would  be  immediately  responsive  to  the  Army  Chief 
of  Staff. 


AN  EXTENSIVE  PROGRAM 

To  accomplish  our  job.  we  have  an  extensive,  detailed  program 
The  end  products  of  my  command's  efforts  are  held  manuals,  which 
prescribe  doctrine,  and  tables  of  organization  and  equipment,  which, 
for  each  type  of  unit,  prescribe  the  total  number  of  personnel  and  the 
amount  and  kinds  of  equipment  that  unit  should  have  To  arrive 
at  these  results,  we  conduct  studies  and  establish  the  materiel  objec¬ 
tives  and  requirements  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  operational 
capability.  Of  course  we  also  monitor  the  development  of  hardware 
by  the  Army  Materiel  Command,  and  the  other  developing  agencies 

The  CDC  obviously  cannot,  and  does  not.  operate  in  a  vacuum 
Many  agencies  are  involved  and  our  relationships  with  these*  agencies 
can  become  quite  complex  in  the  details  of  execution  But  our  basic 
responsibilities  and  relationships  are  fairly  simple.  In  general,  we 
can  say  that  the  DA  provides  guidance  for  our  efforts  and  sanctions 
our  results  by  approval  for  implementation. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  MAJOR  COMMANDS 

With  respect  to  the  other  major  commands  of  the  Army  the 
CDC  acts  as  a  catalyst  for  combat  developments  wuthin  its  assigned 
areas  of  responsibility.  (See  Fig.  1.)  In  passing,  I  might  mention 
that  we  are  the  smallest  major  command  in  the  Army  We  are 
authorized  just  under  6,000  people  and  have  an  annual  budget  of 
only  about  25  million  dollars.  But  our  resj>onsibilities  are  m>t  small, 
as  I  hope  to  point  out.  As  depicted  in  the  figure,  the  CIX'  function! 
as  the  user  representative  for  the  C  S.  Continental  Army  Command 
(USCONARC),  the  continental  armies  and  our  oversea  eommands 
It  relies  upon  the  field  for  review  and  testing  of  promised  changes  in 
doctrine  and  organization,  and  for  additional  input  of  new  ideas  into 
the  system. 

The  U.  S.  Army  Materiel  Command  (DSAMCi.  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  major  operating  command  for  the  development  and  production 
of  hardware,  furnishes  us  an  estimate  of  anticipated  technological 
progress,  in  the  form  of  technological  forecasts  for  the  next  20  years 
This  forecast  is  used  by  the  CIX'  to  assist  us  in  the  establishment  of 
materiel  requiiements  which  are  within  the  realm  of  exacted  feasi¬ 
bility.  In  addition,  when  the  CIX'  establishes  a  materiel  requirement, 
the  AMC  provides  input  almost  from  the  beginning  When  the 
materiel  requirement  receives  DA  approval,  the  AMC.  either  in-house 
or  by  contract,  does  the  necessary  research  and  development  to 
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produce  the  piece  of  hardware.  There  are  many  checkpoints  ir.  the 
materiel  developments  process  between  our  two  commands  to  insure 
that  the  end  product  meets  the  stated  need. 

ORGANIZATION 

Now  let  me  show  you  our  organization  to  accomplish  our  mission. 
(See  Fig.  2.)  This  is  my  headquarters  at  Fort  Belvoir.  It  consists 
of  a  command  group,  an  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  five  func¬ 
tionalized  directorates.  Though  not  shown,  there  are  also  the  usual 
administrative  services. 

Note  on  the  upper  right  of  the  figure  that  a  special  studies 
element  has  been  established  to  provide  us  a  capability  to  conduct 
the  numerous  special  studies  which  we  have  been  assigned.  Since 
activation,  with  the  exception  of  10  days,  we  have  had  some  type 
of  ad  ho< •  study  underway.  These  studies  have  been  assigned  to  us  by 
DOD  and  DA  They  almost  always  require  resources  from  outside  the 
CDC.  so  we  have  set  up  a  special  element  to  handle  this  kind  of  action. 

The  Director  of  Plans  develops  the  basic  policy  guidance  and 
general  objectives  that  establish  the  direction  of  the  total  combat 
developments  enort  for  the  future.  He  is  responsible  for  broad 
futuristic  conceptual  studies  for  the  post-1980  period.  He  derives 
guidance  from  the  DA  plans  md,  in  turn,  generates  input  for  these 
plana. 

The  Director  of  Doctrine  has  staff  responsibility  for  determining 
"how  the  Army  should  fight,”  and  the  broad  concepts  of  how  it  should 
be  organized. 

The  Director  of  Materul  has  staff  responsibility  for  determining 
"how  the  Army  should  be  equipped”;  in  other  words,  developing  our 
materiel  objectives  and  requirements 

The  Direetoi  of  Organization  has  staff  responsibility  for  determin¬ 
ing  "how  the  Army  should  be  organized,”  producing  detailed  organiza¬ 
tion  documents  based  ujkih  approval  concepts  and  also  determining 
the  bases  of  issue  for  equipment 

The  Director  of  Evaluation,  through  the  use  of  scientific 
methods  and  principles,  such  as  war  gaming,  operations  research, 
field  ex|>erimcntation.  and  troop  tests,  determines  whether  the  concepts 
and  Materiel  developed  are  sound  and  appropriate  for  incorporation 
into  the  Army  He.  in  effect,  keeps  the  four  other  directors  honest 
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To  collect,  sort,  collate,  and  evaluate  conceptual  data  and  reduce 
them  to  recommended  materiel  requirements  doctnn*  and  organiza¬ 
tions.  the  CDC  has  seven  subordinate  comma  nils  and  on*  s|*ecial  group 
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located  throughout  the  continental  United  States.  These  subordinate 
elements  are  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

The  Spteial  Warfare  Group ,  located  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia, 
concerns  itself  w’ith  activities  in  support  of  special  warfare  and  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  operations  by  both  indigenous  and  United  States  Forces. 
The  subordinate  agency  of  this  group  is  the  Special  Warfare  Combat 
Developments  Agency  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  It  also  has 
direct  contact  with  ACTIV.  the  Army  Concept  Team  in  Vietnam. 

The  \  uclear  Group  at  Fort  Bliss.  Texas,  works  on  nuclear  energy 
matters  concerning  Army  employment  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
nuclear  devices  and  the  defense  against  nuclear  weapons  used  by  the 
enemy. 

The  Combined  Arms  Group,  collocated  with  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  commands  the 
field  agencies  shown.  It  develops  current  and  future  doctrine  and 
materiel  for  the  combat  and  combat  support  elements.  The  Com¬ 
mandant  of  C&GSC  is  also  the  commander  of  the  Combined  Arms 
Group. 

The  Command  Control  Information  Systems  Group,  located  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  with  a  subordinate  office  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
Arizona,  conducts  our  program  for  the  development  of  data-processing 
equipment  and  related  systems  to  reduce  reaction  time  during  combat 

operations. 

The  Combat  Developments  Experimentation  Cente  r,  familiarly 
known  as  CIX'KC.  is  located  at  Fort  Ord,  California.  The  center  serves 
as  a  field  laboratory  for  the  evaluation  of  concepts  and  operations, 
both  tactical  and  administrative.  It  has  an  organic  capability  to 
conduct  field  cx|>erimcnts  through  battalion  level  and  is  supported 
on  a  contract  basis  by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute.  I  might  men¬ 
tion  that  two  thirds  of  our  personnel  strength  is  committed  to  the 
Kxperimentation  Center. 

The  Ci  onltat  St  n  u  t  Support  Group,  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  com¬ 
mands  the  agencies  shown.  It  performs  functions  similar  to  those 
of  the  Combined  Arms  Group,  but  in  the  area  of  logistics  and  combat 
service  sup|x>rt  matters 

The  Army  Institute  of  Adeaneed  Studies,  collocated  with  the 
Army  War  College,  is  res|>orsiblc  for  preparing  very  long-range 
conceptual  studies  on  the  broad  international,  national,  and  depart¬ 
mental  l«\el  These  studies  deal  primarily  with  the  organization, 
employment  and  strategic  operations  of  the  theater  army  and  major 
subordmatt  elements  above  field  army  level  Included  also  are  studies 
on  joint  operations 

Tin  T>  >f  Evaluation,  t'ontiol  Group  is  a  subordinate  agency 
h*  ail'd  at  Foil  Bi  nmng.  Georgia  It  has  the  mission  of  drawing  up  the 
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detailed  test  plans  for  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division,  controlling  the 
tests  as  conducted,  and  evaluating  the  results.  1  will  discuss  this 
program  in  greater  detail  in  a  moment. 

Please  note  the  geographic  dispersion  of  the  many  elements  of 
the  CDC.  Almost  all  of  the  CDC  field  agencies  are  collocated  with 
their  respective  service  schools,  the  Quartermaster  Agency  being 
with  the  Quartermaster  School,  for  example.  Though  entirely  separate 
from  the  schools,  organizationally,  these  agencies  of  CDC  work 
closely  with  the  schools  to  insure  compatibility  of  instruction  and 
doctrine,  both  present  and  future. 

So  much  for  our  organization.  Now,  let  me  discuss  how  we 
operate.  We  receive  our  guidance  for  our  work  from  DA  through 
the  medium  of  approved  plans. 

PATTERN  FOR  PLANNING 

In  Fig.  4  you  see  a  schematic  of  the  methodology  we  employ  to 
discharge  our  assigned  responsibilities.  We  call  it  our  pattern  for 
the  combat  developments.  We  obtain  our  directions  initially  from 
the  Basic  Army  Strategic  Estimate  (BASE)  and  the  Army  Strategic 
Plan  (ASP).  We  translate  this  guidance  through  interpretive  study 
into  general  objectives  which,  upon  approval,  are  included  in  the 
Combat  Developments  Objectives  Guide  (CDOG).  which  is.  in  effect, 
a  catalogue  of  our  program. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  matrix  which  is  the  heart  of  our  pattern 
for  combat  developments. 

The  vertical  axis  depicts  the  timeframe  from  the  present  out  to 
20  years  in  the  future.  We  have  arbitrarily  broken  this  20-year  period 
into  5-year  increments  for  administrative  control  pur|>o8cs.  and  also 
because  past  experience  indicates  a  5-year  |x*riod  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  period  to  study.  On  the  horizontal  axis  we  portray  the 
functional  areas  which  are  considered  basic  to  Army  operations.  These 
are  intelligence,  mobility,  firepower,  command  control  and  communi¬ 
cations  (shown  as  C,).  and  service  support.  Each  of  these  functional 
areas  is  further  subdivided  into  detailed  study  areas,  the  sum  total 
of  which  should  provide  the  complete  coverage  of  that  functional 
area. 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  these  subdivisions;  we  arrived 
at  the  five  functional  areas  shown  after  much  debate  and  analysis. 
There  can  be  almost  as  many  solutions  as  then  are  people  to  contri¬ 
bute;  however,  the  objective  was  to  find  functional  areas  under  which 
related  aspects  could  be  group<*d.  For  example,  in  the  "C,"  area  we 
include  under  “Command"  such  aspects  as  professional  knowledge 
and  leadership  ability;  under  "Control"  such  asjieets  as  organization. 
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training,  and  discipline;  and  under  "Communications"  all  those  sys¬ 
tems  needed  to  provide  for  command  and  control  from  arm  and  hand 
signals  to  automatic  data  processing. 

Now.  in  using  this  pattern  for  planning,  our  basic  problem  is  to 
blend  the  detailed  specialized  knowledge  in  each  portion  of  each 
functional  area  into  a  total  concept;  and.  conversely,  to  insure  that 
the  specialized  aspects  are  in  consonance  with  the  total  concept. 

We  use  the  common  basis  established  by  the  DA  plans  and  the 
CDOG  for  the  orientation  of  our  effort.  It  is  obvious  that  this  orienta¬ 
tion  is  more  specific  in  the  nearer  timeframes  than  it  is  in  the  long- 
range  periods  In  all  cases,  our  detailed  studies,  which  can  be 
considered  as  specialized  studies,  extend  as  far  into  the  future  as 
possible.  Within  this  overall  framework.  current  structures,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  materiel  under  development  serve  to  guide  our  study 
effort  in  the  closer  timeframe  —  and  technological  forecasts  and 
broad  Army  objectives  for  the  more  distant  timeframes. 

The  major  concept  studies,  shown  on  the  left  of  the  matrix,  using 
the  materiel  available  in  the  detailed  studies,  combine  these  elements 
into  a  total  concept  in  which  the  component  parts  must  be  compatible. 
Where  detailed  studies  are  not  available,  the  finsl  major  concept  study 
must  either  develop  the  necessary  coverage  or  highlight  the  fact  that 
a  detailed  study  in  these  spcific  areas  is  required.  In  this  way  detailed 
studies  have  an  impact  upon  broad  concept  studies  and  virr  versa. 

The  major  concept  studies  in  the  0-  to  5-year  timeframes  usually 
take  the  form  of  an  organizational  study.  This  is  exemplified  by  the 
studies  shown  here  as  RODAC-70  (Reorganization  and  Objectives 
Division.  Army  Corps- 1970),  CX5STAR  (or  COmbat  .service  to  the 
ARmy),  and  TASTA  (or  The  Administrative  Support.  Theater  Army). 
These  studies  draw  together  the  organizational  and  operational  con¬ 
cepts  and  the  materiel  under  development,  and  thus  provide  the  basis 
for  our  programming  of  field  manuals;  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment;  small  development  reqi  irrments ;  troop  tests;  and.  some¬ 
times.  field  experiments 

Our  broad  concept  studies  for  the  5-  to  10-year  period,  such  as 
RODAC-75.  for  the  10-  to  15-year  period  (Army  80).  and  the  15-  to  20- 
year  period  (Army  85)  are  designed  to  blend,  hopefully  in  an  orderly 
development,  the  concepts  for  the  0-  to  5-year  period  all  the  way  out 
to  20  years  hence. 

This  matrix,  then,  provides  us  with  a  system  to  coordinate,  con¬ 
trol.  and  assign  priorities  to  our  projects.  The  output  of  our  studies 
in  the  form  of  concepts,  objectives,  materiel  requirements,  doctrine, 
and  organizations  provides  input  into  the  Army  Force  development 
Plan  lAFDP).  which,  in  the  shorter  range  coverage,  results  in  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  Army  Five-Year  Force  Structure  and  Financial  Program 
for  the  next  five  years. 
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All  together,  these  actions  provide  feedback  into  the  basic  Army 
plans.  This,  then,  is  the  methodolgy  used  to  program  and  control 
our  combat  developments  program. 

SOME  CURRENT  STUDIES 

Next,  I  want  to  discuss  in  some  detail  some  of  our  current  studies. 
First,  there  is  the  Army  Tactical  Mobility  Program,  begun  by  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Howze  Board  two  years  ago.  The  CDC  has  been 
given  the  responsibility  for  continuing  the  actions  initiated  by  the 
Howze  Board.  As  you  know’,  that  board  took  a  bold  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  mobility  and  came  up  with  recommendations  for  the 
testing  of  three  new  organizations:  the  Air  Assault  Division,  the 
Air  Transport  Brigade,  and  the  Air  Cavalry  Brigade. 

The  Air  Assault  Division  is  now  undergoing  organization,  train¬ 
ing.  and  testing.  Phase  I  was  the  organization,  training,  and  testing 
of  a  battalion-size  force.  This  has  been  completed. 

Phase  II  is  the  organization,  training,  and  testing  of  the  division. 
Further  tests  will  be  conducted  in  October  and  November  of  this  year. 
Aside  from  the  activities  of  the  Test,  Evaluation,  and  Control  Group 
I  discussed  earlier,  we  also  have  a  mammoth  effort  —  studies,  war 
games,  and  field  experiments  —  being  conducted  by  almost  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  my  command  as  we  look  into  all  aspects  of  air  mobility  for 
the  Army. 


AIR  ASSAULT  DIVISION  ORGANIZATION 

The  organization  of  the  Air  Assault  Division  currently  being 
tested  is  as  shown  in  Fig  5.  It  is  organized  functionally  and  on  the 
building  block  principle 

For  example,  there  a re  eight  identical  infantry  battalions  and 
three  identical  brigade  headquarters.  The  other  organizations  of  the 
division  are  similiarly  structured,  thus  enabling  the  tailoring  of  bri¬ 
gade  forces  to  cope  with  varying  situations  In  this  way,  it  resembles 
our  current  ROAD  divisions  However,  the  equipment  and  employ¬ 
ment  vary  from  ROAD.  The  most  noticeable  differences  are  the  few 
land  vehicles  and  the  many  air  vehicles.  In  the  current  tests  the  divi¬ 
sion  w’lll  have  about  16.000  men  and  459  aircraft.  It  will  be  able  to 
move  about  one  third  of  its  assault  forces  by  air  at  one  time.  These 
aircraft  include  30  Mohawks.  293  Iroquois.  48  Chinooks,  and  88  light 
observation  helicopters. 

Tests  conducted  to  date  show  problems  and  promises,  but  the 
final  evaluation  will  not  be  available  until  the  tests  are  completed. 
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AIR  TRANSPORT  BRIGADE  ORGANIZATION 

Figure  6  shows  the  organization  of  the  experimental  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Brigade.  As  envisioned,  the  Air  Transport  Brigade  would  supple¬ 
ment  the  air  lift  support  provided  by  the  Air  Force  and  also  provide 
an  airline  of  communication  from  the  division  to  its  brigade  and 
battalions.  For  the  current  tests  this  unit  will  have  about  3,500  men 
and  130  aircraft.  Its  air  vehicles  will  include  80  Caribous,  32  Chinooks, 
and  9  Flying  Cranes.  It  will  be  capable  of  lifting  about  3,500  troops 
or  400-500  tons  of  cargo,  for  a  100-nautical-mile  radius  in  a  one-time 
lift  at  sea  level.  The  experimental  Air  Transport  Brigade  is  now 
being  organized. 


AIR  CAVALRY  BRIGADE  ORGANIZATION 

The  anticipated  organization  of  the  test  Air  Cavalry  Brigade  is 
shown  in  Fig.  7.  Although  such  a  brigade  has  not  yet  been  organized, 
it  is  intended  to  be  a  hard  hitting,  highly  mobile  outfit  with  about 
2,500  men  equipped  with  276  aircraft.  These  are  92  light  observation 
helicopters  and  184  Iroquois. 

TTiese,  then,  are  the  organizations  we  are  studying  in  our  efforts 
to  increase  our  organic  air  mobility. 

COMMAND  CONTROL  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

The  objectives  of  the  CCIS  program  are: 

To  develop  automatic  data-processing  techniques  for  the 
Army  in  the  field  which  will  result  in  significant  operational  gains 
through  reduction  in  reaction  time. 

To  provide  compatible  automatic  data-processing  systems  at 
acceptable  cost  in  terms  of  men,  money,  and  equipment  required. 

And,  to  integrate  various  automated  functional  areas  on  a 
time-phase  basis  where  it  appears  feasible  and  desirable  to  do  so, 
thus  permitting  a  gradual  phaae-by-phase  introduction  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  into  the  Army  in  the  field. 

An  automatic  data-processing  subsystem  is  envisioned  for  each 
of  these  functional  areas: 

a.  Operations. 

b.  Fire  Support. 

c.  Intelligence. 

d.  Logistics. 

e.  Personnel  and  Administration. 

The  Operations  Subsystem  will  automate  certain  functions  to 
assist  the  commander  in  monitoring  and  controlling  the  tactical  situa¬ 
tion. 
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The  Fire  Support  Subsystem  provides  for  automation  of  selected 
artillery  functions  to  enable  the  commander  to  use  the  fire  support 
provided  his  force  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

The  Intelligence  Subsystem  will  enable  improvement,  both  in  time¬ 
liness  and  accuracy,  of  the  production  and  dissemination  of  tactical 
intelligence. 

The  Logistics  Subsystem  will  extend  automatic  data  processing 
to  selected  logistics  functions  of  combat  service  support  in  the  field 
army,  and  the  Personnel  and  Administration  Subsystem  will  automate 
selected  functions  of  the  administrative  elements  of  the  field  army. 

LOGISTICAL  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATIONS 

COSTAR  stands  for  “Combat  Service  to  the  Army.”  It  is  a  logi¬ 
cal  extension  of  the  functionalized  ROAD  Division  service  support 
concept  as  opposed  to  the  current  technical  service  support  provided. 
The  objective  is  to  develop  a  simplified  combat  service  support  struc¬ 
ture  within  the  field  army. 

To  accomplish  this  objective  a  Field  Army  Support  Command 
(FASCOM)  is  established  to  provide  a  command-type  organization 
responsible  for  combat  service  support  of  the  field  army,  less  person¬ 
nel  replacements,  communications,  and  construction.  The  FASCOM 
consists  basically  of  a  headquarters,  an  inventory  control  unit,  Army¬ 
wide  services,  and  support  brigades. 

The  mission  of  the  support  brigade  is  to  provide  field  maintenance, 
supply  and  service  support  to  divisional  and  nondivisional  units  in  a 
corps  slide.  The  mission  of  the  direct  support  group  is  to  provide 
maintenance,  supplies  and/or  services  directly  to  nondivisional  units 
assigned  or  attached  to  the  field  army. 

They  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  structure  of  the  ROAD 
Division  Support  Command,  and  in  essence,  the  DS  group  is  a  nondivi¬ 
sional  support  command  established  for  support  of  field  Army  non¬ 
divisional  units. 

The  mission  of  the  General  Support  Group  is  to  provide  back-up 
supplies  and  or  services  to  divisional  and  FASCOM  direct  support 
units.  In  COSTAR  the  General  Support  Group  will  probably  also  be 
functionalized. 

TASTA  stands  for  “  The  Administrative  Support,  Theater  Army.” 
TASTA  extends  the  new  functionalized  concept  of  service  support  to 
the  Communications  Zone,  and  encompasses  both  the  field  army  and 
the  Communications  Zone. 
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OBJ tXTIVKS  AND  KKqt'IKKM KNTS 

Now,  based  upon  the  results  of  studies  sueh  as  th*  ones  I  have 
just  described,  we  develop  new  or  revised  doctrine  which  we  include 
in  field  manuals.  Our  new  organizational  concepts  are  the  basis  for 
new  tables  of  organization  and  equipment,  and  our  materiel  objectives 
are  refined  into  Qualitative  Materiel  Development  Objectives,  Quali¬ 
tative  Materiel  Requirements,  and  Small  Development  Requirements 
Let  me  explain  the  difference  in  our  statements  of  materiel  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  Qualitative  Materiel  Development  Objective,  or  QMDO 
states  a  requirement  for  an  item  whose*  technical  feasibility  is  un¬ 
known.  The  Qualitative  Materiel  Requirement,  or  QMR  states  a 
requirement  for  an  item  which  is  technically  feasible  lastly,  the 
Small  Development  Requirement,  or  SDR.  states  a  requirement  for  an 
item  which  is  technically  feasible  but  which  is  of  a  lesser  magnitude 
with  respect  to  cost,  complexity,  and  lead  time  than  a  QMR  Most  of 
our  training  devices  and  conventional  ammunition  fall  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  SDR. 

Let’s  examine  for  a  moment  the  preparation  and  coordination  of 
statements  of  requirements. 

Regulations  provide  that  a  draft  statement  of  a  materiel  require¬ 
ment  may  be  initiated  by  any  organization  or  individual,  one  of  you 
for  example,  and  that  the  CDC  will  review  and  refine  these  statements 
as  necessary  to  obtain  DA  approval.  Most  of  our  statements  of  re¬ 
quirements  originate  within  the  command;  however,  approximate!) 
20  percent  of  the  requirements  received  by  CDC  since  its  activation 
have  been  initiated  by  organizations  or  individuals  outside  the  com¬ 
mand.  Most  of  our  small  development  requirements  for  training  dt 
vices,  for  instance,  are  originated  by  elements  of  t ’SCON ARC 

To  illustrate  the  routing  and  processing  of  materiel  requirenn  nth 
I  have  selected  the  qualitative  materiel  requirement  for  tin*  new  Mam 
Battle  Tank.  (See  Fig.  8  )  This  QMR  was  selected  because  u  was 
one  of  the  first  for  a  major  system  to  lx*  completely  pn*ccKs*d  sub 
sequent  to  the  activation  of  the  CDC.  Although  the  development  of 
the  tank  is  a  joint  undertaking,  in  discussing  the  QMR  1  shall  n  (<  r 
only  to  the  procedures  followed  on  the  C.  S  side 

In  December  1962  the  CDC  Armor  Agency  at  Fort  Kin  >  *  ompfi  ted 
preparation  of  a  draft  QMR  for  a  new  Mam  Battle  Tank  whu  h  would 
be  superior  to  the  current  M60  tank  in  tin  |>ower.  mobility  and  hattfi 
field  survivability.  The  Armor  Agency  drafted  the  organizational  and 
operational  concepts  and  the  definitive  characteristics  of  the  n«  w  tank 
The  agency  then  informally  coordinated  the  draft  QMR  with  otln  r 
CDC  agencies  and  with  the  Armor  School  and  tin  Armor  Boa  id  A* 
a  result  of  this  coordination,  some  draft  charae t«  ristn  >  •  t  tin  rn  w 
tank  were  added  or  changed.  Also,  the  technical  f<uMbilit\  >f  tin 
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new  tank  was  established  tentatively  by  the  Armor  Board.  In  January 
1963  the  draft  QMR  was  sent  to  the  CDC  Combined  Arms  Group  where 
it  was  coordinated  with  the  Combat  Service  Support  Group.  As  a 
result  additional  information  concerning  logistical  implications  and 
maintenance  of  the  new  tank  was  inserted  into  the  draft  QMR. 

When  the  QMR  arrived  at  Headquarters,  CDC,  early  in  March 
1963,  it  was  checked  for  conformity  to  applicable  concepts  and  detailed 
studies  and  to  administrative  requirements.  Then,  in  May  1963,  it 
was  sent  to  USCONARC,  which  stated  that  the  training  considera¬ 
tions  were  ^Jequatelv  covered  in  the  QMR.  At  the  same  time,  the 
draft  QMR  was  sent  to  the  Army  Materiel  Command,  which  verified 
that  the  system  was  technically  feasible  and  stated  that  it  could  be 
produced  without  significant  effect  on  the  production  of  other  essen¬ 
tial  items  of  materiel  and  without  excessive  use  of  critical  materials. 
Simultaneously,  the  draft  QMR  was  coordinated  with  US  Army,  Pa¬ 
cific.  US  Army.  Europe;  US  Army,  Alaska;  and  US  Army  Forces, 
Southern  Command.  Although  there  were  some  minor  changes  in 
thi  chai  actenstics  contained  in  the  draft  QMR  as  a  result  of  the 
coordination  with  the  various  oversea  commands,  there  were  no 
major  divergencies  in  their  views. 

The  comments  of  CONARC,  AMC,  and  oversea  commands  were 
received  at  intervals  until  August  1963.  Each  comment  was  considered 
and  correlated  with  the  draft  QMR  and  with  all  other  comments,  and 
the  promised  QMR  was  prepared  in  final  form.  On  4  September  1963  it 
was  sent,  along  with  the  comments  which  were  not  incorporated  of 
other  major  commands  to  Headquarters,  DA.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
provided  to  the  US  Navy,  the  US  Marine  Corps,  and  the  US  Air  Force 
f or  formal  review  and  comment  directly  to  Headquarters,  DA. 

The  pro|*.s«“d  QMR  was  subsequently  approved  by  Headquarters, 
DA  and  Maj  Gen  Welborn  G.  Dolvin,  US  Army  Materiel  Command, 
was  named  U  S  project  manager  for  the  development  of  the  tank. 
The  developin'  nt  effort  is  being  conducted  jointly  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

This  u  an  example  of  the  process  which  a  QMR  goes  through 
u|*»n  initiation  or  receipt  in  the  CDC.  The  processing  of  a  QMDO  or 
a  SDR  d»ff«  nt  only  in  detail  Of  course  there  is  a  breakpoint  between 
a  QMIK)  and  a  QMR  This  breakpoint  is  reached  when  we  get  infor¬ 
mation  that  .»n  item  called  for  by  a  QMDO  is  now  known  to  be  tech-. 
nualU  f<asibl<  We  then  verify  that  the  need  for  the  item  still  exists 
and  if  ho.  prepare  a  QMR  for  it. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  our  evaluation  program.  Before  final  accept¬ 
in'  c  of  a  piece  of  hardware,  a  new’  organization,  or  revised  doctrine, 
wr  must  t  hei  k  it  out  to  insure  it  fulfills  our  needs.  We  have  many 
tn hmqueft  t*>  use  including  war  gaming,  operations  research,  and 
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similar  methodology.  Two  of  our  most  important  tools  are  field 
experiments  are  troop  tests.  Let  me  define  these  two  processes  for  you. 

FIELD  EXPERIMENTS 

A  field  experiment  is  a  field  trial  employing  specially  trained  units 
under  controlled  conditions.  It  is  oriented  towards  a  specific  prob¬ 
lem  area  and  is  designed  to  collect  objective  data  for  scientific  evalu¬ 
ation.  A  field  experiment  is  problem-oriented,  extends  over  a  rela¬ 
tively  long  period  of  time,  may  have  several  replications  which  are 
really  mirror-image  repetitions,  and  is  characterized  by  extensive  con¬ 
trol.  It  is  specifically  designed  to  test  organizations  and  doctrine,  not 
hardware  as  such. 


TROOP  TESTS 

Troop  tests,  on  the  other  hand,  are  tests  conducted  in  the  field, 
using  TOE  units,  and  are  designed  to  evaluate  operational  or  organ¬ 
izational  concepts,  doctrine,  techniques,  procedures,  or,  sometimes,  to 
gain  further  information  on  materiel  as  it  affects  concepts,  doctrine 
and/or  organizations.  Normally  these  troops  tests  are  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  tactical  field  exercises,  and,  as  opposed  to  field  ex¬ 
periments,  are  unit-oriented,  extent  over  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time,  and  are  characterized  by  less  control. 

EXPERIMENTATION  CENTER 

Our  field  experimentation  program  is  conducted  by  our  Experi¬ 
mentation  Center  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.  The  Experimentation  Center, 
with  support  from  the  Stanford  Research  Institute,  performs  scien¬ 
tific,  field  evaluations  of  new  concepts,  doctrine,  and  organizations. 
Their  mission  is  to  serve  as  a  field  laboratory  to  evaluate,  by  objec¬ 
tive  experimentation  and  operations,  as  directed  by  CDC. 

The  CDC  Experimentation  Center  is  a  unique  facility  in  the  Free 
World  in  that  it  conducts  controlled  field  experimentation  from  which 
scientific  data  are  collected.  All  aspects  of  the  experiments  conducted 
at  the  Experimentation  Center,  commonly  called  “C-DECK,”  are  ac¬ 
complished  by  joint  military-scientific  effort. 

The  troop  command  at  “C-DECK”  consists  of  an  armored  brigade, 
an  umpire-controller  group,  and  supporting  elements  located  at  Fort 
Ord,  Camp  Roberts,  and  Hunter-Liggett  Military  Reservation.  The 
brigade  provides  all  tactical  players  and  conducts  the  detailed  train¬ 
ing  required  for  experiments.  They  are  totally  committed  on  this 
mission  and  are  not  available  for  troop  testing  or  other  missions. 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute,  located  at  Menlo  Park,  Calif., 
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furnishes  scientific  support  through  its  Research  Office  at  “C-DECK" 
headquarters  at  Fort  Ord. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  the  overall  picture  of  combat  develop¬ 
ments,  and  in  particular,  the  role  of  the  CDC.  From  this  discussion 
I  hope  it  is  apparent  to  you  that  wc  have  a  job  of  major  proportions. 
We  are  constantly  trying  to  improve  our  structure  and  procedures. 
There  is  certainly  room  for  improvement,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
present  system  is  far  superior  to  the  one  used  previous  to  the  activa¬ 
tion  of  the  CDC  almost  two  years  ago. 

In  conclusion  then,  I  would  ask  you  to  bear  two  points  in  mind. 
First,  future  success  for  the  Army  will  come  only  if  wc  capitalize 
upon  the  very  finest  weapons  and  equipment  which  technology  can 
provide,  combined  with  the  very  best  thinking  in  the  form  of  doctrine 
to  make  these  weapons  and  equipment  most  effective.  Second,  we 
must  never  forget  that  in  the  final  analysis,  the  key  to  our  success  is 
just  one  man  —  that  lonely  individual  at  the  end  of  the  line,  the  com¬ 
bat  soldier  on  the  battlefield. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  DEFENSE  SUPPLY  AGENCY 

Major  General 
HAY J  LAUX 
Assistant  Director 
I’lai  s.  Programs  and  Svstems 
I  Mouse  Supply  Agency 


I  am  truly  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Army  Man¬ 
agement  School  and  to  talk  about  the  Defense  Supply  Agency.  I 
have  heard  and  know  much  about  the  excellence  of  this  School  and 
its  accomplishments.  The  judgments  and  expressions  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  speak  most  eloquently  with  respect  to  the  purposes  and  achieve¬ 
ments  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  In  my  opinion,  each 
one  of  you  is  fortunate  to  be  here.  Make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
while  you  have  it.  For  it  is  to  schools  such  as  this  that  the  Defense 
establishment  looks  for  the  quality  in  individuals  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  tomorrow.  It  is  in  this  arena,  the  future,  that  the  D3A 
is  destined  to  play  a  major  role.  So  let’s  talk  about  DSA. 

BACKGROUND 

In  presenting  this  subject,  I  will  briefly  trace  the  evolutionary 
development  of  integrated  management  in  defense  logistics,  bring  you 
up-to-date  on  DSA,  and  review  some  of  the  current  trends  which  are 
shaping  the  future  logistics  structures  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

They  tell  a  story  around  the  Pentagon  about  officers  assigned  to 
Defense  agencies.  We  are  supposed  to  enter  a  kind  of  never-never 
land  in  which  we  wear  purple  uniforms.  Admiral  Irwin,  who  formerly 
directed  the  Defense  Communications  Agency,  used  to  tell  of  the  two 
brothers  who  ojierated  a  clothing  store.  One  was  conservative  and 
the  other  was  a  real  plunger. 

The  conservative  brother  entered  the  store  one  day  and  was 
shocked  to  see  a  bright  new  purple  suit  on  the  rack.  He  argued  with 
his  brother  about  investing  in  this  kind  of  merchandise.  Finally  he 
walked  out,  declaring  he  would  remain  home  until  that  suit  was  sold. 

Soon  after  he  arrived  home,  his  brother  phoned  and  told  him  to 
return  because  the  suit  was  gone.  So  he  drove  down,  re-entered  the 

Major  (irami'  Lau.r,  «/<  intuit  ft  d  fiom  thr  I'nirt  i  sit fj  of  Arizona  in  rreriviv'j 

a n  AH  ’n  hduiatinn  Hr  iimdiiatid  fiom  thr  AC’ddSC  lltt’iil,  ICAF  tltt'/Ol,  and 
tomjtlrlrd  thr  Ailranrrd  Manaarmi  ill  Prtnjrttm  of  Han  aril  {’ niversity  tltHifil. 

It’ll itr  attrndim/  thr  I'ninrstty  of  Arizona.  (It  nt  rat  l.a nr  romjdetcd  the  ROTC 
prot/iam  and  was  commissioned  a  second  lirutrnant  > Ctnalri /  Reserve /  in  tg8. 
Hr  i  i  i  <1  i h  thr  Ofh*  *  i  A  /iV.s#  #  rr  in  t'j  i rhilt  n  hn/h  school  teocher  of  science 

and  mathematic*. 
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store,  and  found  his  brother  battered  and  tom,  obviously  the  victim 
of  a  beating. 

“My  goodness,”  he  exclaimed  (and  you  can  see  that  we  have  very 
proper  storekeepers  hereabouts),  “did  the  customer  do  that  to  you?" 

“No,”  said  his  brother,  “it  was  his  seeing  eye  dog.” 

We  of  DSA  are  wary  of  all  dogs,  especially  sea  dogs. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  tried  to  reach  as  many  of  the  schools 
as  possible  during  the  last  two  years,  not  because  DSA  requires  spe¬ 
cial  pleading,  but  because  we  consider  it  vitally  important  that  all  of 
the  military,  whatever  their  assignments  or  career  interests,  should 
understand  what  is  happening  in  logistics. 

As  you  know,  the  rapid  progress  of  science  and  technology  has 
profoundly  influenced  strategy  and  tactics.  Revolutionary  develop¬ 
ments  have  occurred,  and  will  continue  to  occur,  in  such  flelds  as 
transportation,  communications,  and  weapons  systems.  They  have 
opened  up  new  dimensions  in  space  and  time  which  brought  unprece¬ 
dented  challenges  to  the  logistician.  The  multiplicity  of  new  things 
and  their  increasing  complexity,  coupled  with  the  total  absence  of 
experience  factors  in  many  areas,  have  created  major  problems  which 
demand  solutions. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fair  assessment  that  the  logistics  system  had  not 
kept  pace  with  the  operating  forces  in  adjusting  to  new  concepts,  new 
weapons,  and  new  equipment.  But  if  technology  brought  massive 
problems  to  the  supply  manager,  it  also  provided  management  tools 
that  can  help  in  working  out  solutions.  He  has  at  his  disposal  larger 
and  faster  computers,  high-speed  communications  systems,  and  elec¬ 
tronic  data-processing  equipment  with  which  to  perform  essential 
functions  more  quickly  and  efficiently  than  ever  before. 

Increased  attention  has  been  focused  in  the  logistics  area  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  military  departments  in  recent  years. 
New  management  techniques  have  been  introduced  which  employ  the 
most  modern  electronic  and  mechanical  devices.  Actually,  these  man¬ 
agement  tools  and  techniques  hold  out  more  promises  than  we  have 

Geneial  Laux  entered  active  serxice  in  / 9-H  as  n  first  lieutenunt  assigned  to  the 
CCC.  He  served  as  a  staff  officer  in  A  ricona  and  Texas. 

Recalled  to  active  duty  in  January  19';1,  for  the  next  year  he  served  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Gl,  Hi/.,  VIII  Corps  Area,  Fort  Sam  Houston.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  in  executive  and  planning  capacities  u'lth  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  general  and  special  staffs.  In  Fel/ruary-July  191ft  he  was  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Gl,  War  Department  General  Staff. 

In  19^1-iti  General  Laux  was  concerned  primarily  with  estatdishing  policies  and 
plans  for  military  government  in  territory  occupied  by  the  V.  S.  As  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Ditnxion,  War  Department  Special  S'aff,  he  served  as 
coordinator  between  the  War  Department  and  other  military  ana  civilian  agencies 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  including  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Following  his  release  from  active  service  in  January  19^6,  General  Laux  joined 
Trans-World  Airlines  t Kansas  City,  Missouxri) ,  as  executive  assistant.  He  returned 
to  active  Army  service  in  December  19 J6  and  served  two  years  as  planner  for  the 
Cix'il  Affairs  Z)iri.vion.  He  was  commissioned  in  the  Regular  Army  in  June  19^7. 
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resources  to  explore  simultaneously.  We  in  DSA  have  been  obliged 
to  establish  priorities  of  effort  and  to  undertake  a  time-phased,  se¬ 
quential  approach  in  some  areas  Our  four  customers,  the  Military 
Services  have  similar  problems  and  opportunities  and  they  too  are 
hard  at  work  to  improve  support. 

DSA  is.  of  course,  an  outstanding  example  of  the  trend  toward 
centralization  in  the  management  of  common  supply  and  related 
services.  You  may  recall  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  announced  his  decision  to  establish  this  agency  31  August 
1961.  Twelve  days  later,  while  seated  under  a  camouflage  net  in 
P'yong-Tek,  in  the  midst  of  an  alert,  the  message  came  through 
announcing  the  selection  of  General  McNamara  as  director  and 
ordering  him  back  to  the  States.  He  has  often  said  that  Korea  never 
looked  better  or  smelled  sweeter  than  it  did  at  that  moment. 

He  reported  to  Secretary  McNamara  on  1  October  and  received 
clear  and  explicit  instructions.  General  McNamara  was  told  that 
DSA  would  provide  effective  support  in  war  or  peace  at  the  lowest 
feasible  cost.  Those  are  the  objectives,  stated  in  proper  priority, 
which  govern  all  of  our  planning  and  operations.  They  also  constitute 
the  criteria  against  which  we  are  judged  by  Secretary  McNemara 
and  the  Military  Departments.  We  have  made  progress  towards  those 
objectives  as  I  will  explain  later. 

Soon  after  DSA  was  announced.  Mr.  McNamara  was  allegedly 
asked  to  explain  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
He  is  said  to  have  replied  as  follows:  ‘‘The  Department  of  Defense 
consists  of  three  Military  Departments,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  the  two  McNamaras  —  general  and  specific.” 

True  or  not,  it  makes  a  good  story. 

The  similarity  in  names  has  caused  some  confusion.  A  reporter 
asked  why  it  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Director  of 
DSA  have  the  same  last  names.  That's  a  logical  question,  and 
General  McNamara  replied  as  logically  as  he  could,  ‘‘because  our 
fathers  had  the  same  last  names." 


Subsequent  to  his  graduation  from  ICAF  in  191)1,  he  filled  assignments  concerned 
with  budgetary  and  internal  management  matters  in  the  Far  East  Command,  the 
Quartermaster  General's  Office,  Ql If  Market  Center  System,  and  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  System.  In  the  Korean  War  ht  was  Deputy  G!)  of  the  X 
Corps  and  later  commanded  the  Kokura  General  Depot. 

General  Laux  was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1951-56,  where  he  was  Assistant  Quartermaster  General  for  Administration 
and  later  Executive  Officer  to  the  Quartermaster  General.  In  June  1956  he  became 
Deputy  Commander  t )  the  QM  Market  Center  System  in  Chicago,  and  became 
Deputy  Executive  Director  tvhen  that  agency  became  the  Military  Subsistennce 
Supply  Agency  late  in  1956.  He  was  named  Deputy  Chief,  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  fNew  York  City)  in  July  1956.  He  became  Chief  of  the  Exchange 
Service  in  July  1960. 

General  Laux  was  assigned  to  DSA  in  June  196.1. 

/The  present  paper  was  presented  at  USAMS,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  on 
5  February  196!).) 
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The  reporter  printed  it! 

DSA  was  established  upon  a  solid  base  of  experience  in  centralized 
management  within  the  Military  Departments.  I  refer  to  the  so-called 
“single  manager”  system  initiated  in  1955  and  1956  by  the  DOD. 
Under  this  system,  the  Secretary  of  one  Military  Department  became 
responsible  to  procure  and  distribute  a  specific  category  of  supply 
for  all  of  the  Services. 

Thus,  Army  managed  food,  clothing  and  textiles,  o.nd  general 
supplies;  Navy  managed  medical  and  dental  items  and  bulk  petroleum. 
At  the  same  time,  assignments  were  made  for  common  services. 
Army  performed  traffic  management  in  CONUS  on  a  Defense-wide 
basis.  Navy  managed  sealift  and  Air  Force  managed  airlift. 

The  original  single-manager  commodity  agencies  demonstrated 
that  integrated  supply  management  was  sound.  They  provided  effec¬ 
tive  support.  They  drew  down  inventories  by  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  five  years’  time.  They  reduced  annual  operating  costs  by 
$20  million.  Encouraged  by  these  results,  the  DOD  made  other 
commodity  assignments  in  1959  and  1960.  By  1961  eight  commodities 
had  either  been  placed  under  centralized  management  or  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  come  into  the  system  shortly. 

However,  some  problems  had  developed.  Each  single  manager 
devised  his  own  systems  and  procedures  and  set  up  his  own  distribu¬ 
tion  system,  using  the  Service  depots  as  agents.  This  was  not  a 
major  concern  when  the  agencies  managed  a  relatively  small  number 
of  items.  But  it  could  be  troublesome  in  view  of  the  additional 
assignments  comprising  more  than  one  million  items,  including 
many  directly  related  to  weapons  systems. 

The  military  customer  faced  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  dealing 
with  eight  different  supply  sources,  in  addition  to  his  own  service, 
in  eight  different  ways.  He  might  receive  centrally  managed  stocks 
from  any  one  of  77  depots,  some  of  which  handled  only  one  commodity. 
The  Services  reasoned  that  such  arrangements  could  create  serious 
problems  in  emergency  or  mobilization. 

Secretary  McNamara  wanted  to  retain  the  advantages  of  the 
integrated  system  but  he  also  wanted  to  eliminate  any  disadvantages. 
So  he  asked  the  Military  Depa’  lents  and  the  Joint  Staff  to  consider 
alternatives  designed  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  system.  When 
their  study  was  completed  in  July  1961,  the  Secretary  consulted  with 
the  Military  Secretaries  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Then  he  decided  to  establish  DSA  outside  of  the  Military 
Departments  and  reporting  directly  to  him. 

He  said  that  he  would  transfer  to  DSA  the  existing  commodity 
and  service  activities,  less  MSTS,  which  remained  in  Navy,  and 
MATS,  which  remained  in  Air  Force. 
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The  decision  had  several  beneficial  results.  As  you  can  see,  it 
immediately  shortened  the  chain  of  command  and  drastically  reduced 
decision-making  time.  Also,  it  permitted  pooling  common  inventories 
of  many  items  which  had  previously  been  separately  managed  and 
stoekrd  As  a  consequence,  it  became  possible  to  draw’  down  long 
supply  in  lieu  of  new  procurement.  Over  the  long  rang*  ,  this  should 
permit  minimum  inventory  investment  consistent  with  peacetime 
operating  requirements  and  realistic  mobilization  reserve  levels. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  benefit  is  that  there  is,  for  the 
first  time,  a  Defense-level,  jointly-staffed  military  organization  which 
can  devote  its  total  capabilities  to  improving  logistics  support  of 
the  services  because  it  has  no  other  mission. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  DSA  did  not  spring  out  of  a  vacuum. 
Rather,  it  evolved  from  a  series  of  related  actions,  each  of  which 
contributed  to  restructuring  the  logistics  system  on  the  wholesale 
level. 

In  addition  to  the  missions  of  procurement  and  distribution  of 
common  commodities,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  assigned  several  func¬ 
tional  programs  to  DSA  on  a  Department-wide  basis.  They  include 
traffic  management,  standardization,  coordinated  procurement,  cat¬ 
aloging,  materiel  utilization,  and  surplus  proper*  disposal. 

We  commenced  operations  on  1  January  1962  after  90  days  of 
preparation.  From  the  outset,  we  have  followed  the  same  basic 
management  concept  of  decentralized  operations.  Responsibility  and 
authority  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  field  commanders  to  the  degree 
their  missions  required.  We  look  to  them  for  prompt  decisions  and 
results.  By  relying  upon  their  mature  judgment,  and  their  highly 
competent  organizations,  we  can  concentrate  the  headquarters  efforts 
on  overall  direction,  broad  planning,  and  improved  systems  and 
operations. 

On  the  other  hand,  DSA  must  and  does  function  as  one  agency 
and  not  a  loose  federation  of  semiautonomous  activities.  We  are 
striving  for  uniformity  in  organization,  procedures,  and  practices 
to  the  extent  that  it  will  increase  efficiency  and  we  have  come  a  long 
way  in  the  last  two  years. 

During  the  study  which  preceded  the  DSA  decision,  the  Services 
identified  several  other  areas  wherein  they  believed  integrated  man¬ 
agement  might  be  properly  extended.  They  included  common  chemi¬ 
cals,  industrial  plant  equipment,  and  aeronautical  spare  parts.  All 
three  were  taken  under  study  with  participation  by  the  Military 
Departments. 

DSA  became  responsible  1  July  1963  for  supply  management 
of  4,300  chemicals  and  chemical  equipment  items  related  to  industrial- 
type  activity.  The  item  assignments  were  divided  between  two 
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existing  supply  centers:  Medical,  for  apparatus,  and  Petroleum,  for 
the  chemicals. 

In  the  case  of  industrial  plant  equipment,  DSA  recommended 
improvements  through  centralized  management  of  that  part  of  the 
inventory  held  in  reserve  and  available  for  current  reutilization. 
This  covers  some  150,000  items,  valued  at  $1  billion.  We  established 
the  Defense  Industrial  Plant  Equipment  Center  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
to  manage  this  commodity.  DIPEC,  as  we  call  it,  is  also  establishing 
central  inventory  of  all  such  equipment  in  the  DOD.  It  may  later  pro¬ 
cure  general-purpose  tooling  at  the  request  of  a  Military  Department. 

The  Aero  Materiel  Study  is  a  tremendous  task  and  has  taken 
almost  two  years  to  complete.  We  forwarded  the  study  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  last  month.  It  covered  the  management  of  an 
inventory  in  selected  classes,  related  to  engines,  valued  at  $6  billion. 
It  would  not  be  proper  to  comment  upon  the  findings,  since  the 
Services  have  been  asked  for  comments,  but  we  recognized  that 
Aero  materiel  is  a  fast  moving,  highly  technical  commodity  closely 
related  to  weapons  systems  and  therefore  gave  it  our  best  judgment. 

The  newest  assignment,  which  became  effective  1  November  1963, 
transferred  to  DSA  from  Air  Force  the  operational  control  of  the 
Defense  Documentation  Center  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Informa¬ 
tion.  DDC  is  located  with  DSA  Headquarters  at  Cameron  Station 
in  Alexandria. 

Briefly,  the  mission  involves  receipt,  storage,  and  distribution 
of  all  formal  research  reports  generated  by  Defense  programs, 
whether  they  are  prepared  by  in-house  researchers  or  those  working 
on  Defense  contracts  in  universities  and  industry.  To  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  volume,  DDC  anticipates  receiving  more  than  50,000 
such  reports  in  fiscal  1964. 

The  problem  here  is  to  make  known  to  those  qualified  to  receive 
this  information  the  results  of  new  research  in  order  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  to  apply  the  new  knowledge  as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  also  support  the  Civil  Defense  Fallout  Shelter  Program  which 
has  thus  far  involved  procurement  of  some  195  million  pounds  of 
survival  biscuits  and  sufficient  emergency  medical  and  sanitation 
kits  to  provide  temporary  care  for  30  million  people. 

The  sanitation  kit  is  a  truly  ingenious  device.  It  is  packed  in 
a  metal  tank  suitable  for  the  storage  of  potable  water.  The  idea 
is  that  when  the  water  has  been  consumed,  a  polyethylene  liner 
can  be  inserted,  a  seat  installed,  and  the  device  then  becomes  available 
for  its  second  function  as  a  receptacle  for  human  waste. 

General  McNamara  stated  that  when  the  specifications  were 
presented  to  him,  he  noted  that  the  tank  was  17  inches  wide  and 
21  inches  high.  After  more  than  15  years  in  Washington,  he  considered 
himself  expert  in  such  matters  and  recalled  that  the  average  height 
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of  such  devices  in  our  homes  and  offices  is  15  to  17  inches.  So  he 
innocently  asked  if  they  wanted  him  to  issue  stirrups.  The  answer 
came  back,  “No!”  But  you  can  see  things  will  move  at  a  higher  level. 

Reflecting  that  joint  staffing  policy  I  mentioned  earlier,  our 
headquarters  organization  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Note  that  all  of  the 
Services  are  represented  at  the  directorate  or  immediately  subordinate 
level. 

We  are  striving  to  achieve  balanced  representation:  30%  Army, 
29%  Navy,  26%  Air  Force,  and  6 %  Marine  Corps.  Similar  propor¬ 
tional  representation  is  being  established  throughout  the  DSA  Held 
structure. 

I  might  say  that,  despite  the  Navy  presence,  we  still  have  depots 
in  the  DSA  system.  So  long  as  General  McNamara  is  director,  they 
will  continue  to  be  known  as  depots  and  not  “deepots.”  That  a  firm, 
policy  decision  at  the  highest  level. 

DSA  is  a  fair-sized  enterprise  but  considerably  smaller  than  any 
of  the  Military  Departments. 

We  will  centrally  manage  more  than  one  million  of  the  3.9  million 
items  in  the  Defense  supply  system  this  fiscal  year.  Compare  that 
with  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  mail-order  houses  which  stocks 
100,000  items. 

We  will  buy  about  $3.1  billion  in  new  materiel  and  sell  about  $3.4 
billion  to  the  Services  and  other  customers.  That  includes  over  $1 
billion  in  petroleum  products  not  purchased  through  the  Defense 
Stock  Fund. 

We  employ  more  than  28,000  people  in  a  coast -to-coast  network 
of  commodity  management  and  service  centers,  depots,  procurement, 
inspection  and  surplus  sales  offices.  Not  one  of  those  personnel 
spaces  represents  an  addition  to  the  Defense  payroll.  All  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  DSA  from  the  Services  and  their  allocations  were  reduced 
proportionately. 

We  actually  performed  our  tasks  with  some  3,475  fewer  people 
in  fiscal  1963.  I  expect  the  personnel  “savings,”  or  reductions  if  you 
will,  to  approach  the  5,000  mark  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1964. 

Some  of  those  personnel  reductions  will  accrue  from  the  DSA 
distribution  system,  which  is  a  network  of  depots  linked  electronically 
with  our  supply  centers  where  we  have  centralized  stock  control. 

INTEGRATED  DEPOT  SYSTEM 

The  design  of  an  integrated  depot  system  was  a  major  under¬ 
taking  in  our  first  year  of  operations.  There  are  seven  principal 
depots,  each  serving  an  assigned  geographical  area  and  carrying 
a  wide  range  of  DSA  items.  Six  of  these  depots  have  been  transferred 
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to  the  operational  control  of  DSA.  One,  the  Atlanta  Depot,  remains 
under  Army  control. 

There  are  four  socialized  depots,  specialized,  that  is,  as  to  the 
type  commodity  stored  there  or  as  to  the  customer  served.  One  in 
South  Philadelphia  is  co-located  with  the  Clothing  and  Textile  Supply 
Center.  It  stocks  women’s  wear,  flags,  and  other  specialties.  Another, 
in  Dayton,  is  co-located  with  the  Electronics  Supply  Center  and 
stocks  only  electronic  parts.  Both  are  operated  by  DSA. 

Norfolk  and  Oakland,  operated  by  Navy,  are  the  principal 
sources  of  DSA  material  for  the  fleet,  Navy  overseas  installations, 
and  nearby  installations  of  the  other  Services.  We  have  also  estab¬ 
lished  certain  direct  supply  support  points,  as  Navy  requested,  at 
shipyards  and  maintenance  bases  which  are  heavy  consumers  of 
certain  materials,  chiefly  industrial  hardware.  We  position  DSA 
stocks  at  these  sites,  and  much  of  it  moves  directly  from  production 
source  to  the  point  of  consumption. 

The  distribution  system  will  not  be  fully  implemented  until 
fiscal  1965.  Meanwhile,  we  are  attriting  stocks  from  66  other  locations 
and  directing  new  procurement  into  the  main  depots.  I  anticipate 
that  this  system  will  make  possible  cost  reductions  of  $11  million 
annually. 


RELATIONS  WITH  SERVICE  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

As  to  our  interface  with  the  Service  supply  systems,  I  can 
describe  the  relationships  in  this  fashion. 

The  Services  determine  requirements.  They  tell  us  what  they 
want,  where  and  when  they  want  it.  DSA  computes  requirements, 
decides  how  much  to  retain  in  wholesale  inventories,  and  how  much 
to  buy,  and  accomplishes  distribution  down  to  the  point  at  which 
the  material  enters  the  Service-managed  retail  system. 

The  Services  also  determine  which  items  DSA  will  manage.  As 
new  systems  or  equipment  enter  the  system  through  the  provisioning 
process,  they  are  carefully  scrutinized  in  a  coding  procedure.  Those 
which  the  Services  want  to  retain  for  management  are  coded  “A.” 
They  may  decide  that  DSA  can  buy  them,  but  we  do  not  become 
supply  manager  for  these  items.  Those  whrh  are  considered  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  central  management  are  coded  “B”  and  come  to  DSA.  Those 
which  can  be  decentralized,  or  placed  on  local  procurement,  are  coded 
“C”.  Additionally,  the  Services  provide  the  specifications  under  which 
we  conduct  procurement  for  them  or  for  centralized  inventories. 

As  a  result  of  coding  actions,  DSA  is  the  wholesale  supplier 
of  parts  for  many  weapons  systems,  including  Polaris,  the  Army’s 
Hawk  air  defense  missile,  and  SAC  bombers,  Minuteman,  and  other 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  systems. 
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I  believe  this  clearly  establishes  DSA’s  role  as  a  vital  member 
of  the  Defense  team. 

Turning  to  those  objectives  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
our  primary  concern  is  improved  support.  The  Cuban  emergency 
subjected  the  DSA  system  to  an  unexpected,  limited,  but  nevertheless 
realistic  test  in  our  tenth  month.  The  response  was  instantaneous 
and  complete.  The  supply  and  service  centers  rapidly  absorbed  a 
vastly  expanded  workload  —  high-priority  requisitions  increased  by 
nine  Dmes  —  expedited  shipments  of  materiel,  and  scheduled  the 
movements  for  the  emergency  relocations  of  forces. 

We  dispatched  liaison  officers  to  CINCLANT,  to  Army’s  Logistics 
Command  in  Florida,  to  Fort  Bragg  and  Fort  Campbell,  and  other 
areas  of  concentration.  Our  emergency  supply  operations  center  in 
the  headquarters  and  the  field  activities  worked  around  the  clock, 
seven  days  a  week,  to  place  the  right  materiel  where  it  was  needed 
at  the  right  time. 

Our  customers  were  well  satisfied  and  the  performance  elicited 
commendations  from  Service  commanders. 

Since  then  we  have  maintained  or  improved  the  level  of  per¬ 
formance  throughout  the  system. 

COST  REDUCTION 

As  to  the  second  objective,  that  of  cost  reduction,  we  have  made 

significant  progress. 

DSA's  operating  costs  last  year  were  $31.3  million  less  than 
the  Services  estimated  they  would  require  for  the  functions  we 
assumed.  They  will  be  $39  million  less  than  the  previous  base  line 
level  this  year.  Most  of  this  reduction  is  explained  by  those  personnel 
savings  I  mentioned.  As  examples,  we  closed  one  military  clothing 
factory,  consolidated  13  inspection  and  six  industrial  mobilization 
offices,  and  18  surplus  sales  offices. 

The  wholesale  supply  inventory  was  drawn  down  $261.6  million 
last  fiscal  year  by  selling  long  stocks  to  the  Services  without  replenish¬ 
ment  and  without  tapping  mobilization  reserves.  Defense  has  put 
some  of  this  to  use  in  the  current  budget,  applying  $123.4  million 
to  Army  pay  and  $19.3  million  to  Navy  pay.  About  $40  million  was 
returned  to  Navy  s  Stock  Fund.  Inventory  drawdown  is  expected  to 
be  $132  million  during  FY  1964.  This  illustrates  why  cost  reductions 
are  helpful  to  our  customers  and  to  the  DOL). 

I  much  prefer  to  talk  about  cost  avoidance  or  cost  reduction 
rather  than  savings,  but  whatever  term  is  used,  it  is  not  DSA  which 
benefits  It  is  the  customer  or  the  taxpayer. 
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As  to  other  economies,  there  has  been  a  sharp  reduction  in 
paperwork  by  eliminating  unnecessary  reports.  This  released  100,000 
manhours  for  more  productive  use. 

Space  will  not  permit  further  discussion  of  detailed  progress,  but 
we  are  working  toward  simplifying  supply  for  the  user  by  installing 
standard  procedures.  We  are  meeting  assigned  goals  in  the  overall 
DOD  cost  reduction  program  in  such  areas  as  price  competition,  item 
reduction,  secondary  spare  parts  buys,  value  engineering,  small  busi¬ 
ness  participation,  and  interservicing. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  described  the  background  of  DSA,  its 
mission,  organization,  accomplishments,  and  current  status. 

As  I  said  earlier,  DSA  was  the  product  of  an  evolutionary  process. 
This  raises  the  obvious  question  whether  DSA  itself  is  a  step  in  the 
further  development  of  an  ultimate  logistics  organization,  whatever 
that  might  be.  So  many  unknowns  and  variables  are  involved  that 
I  think  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  attempt  an  objective  view  of  certain 
trends  which  seem  to  be  shaping  the  course  of  Defense  logistics  and 
leave  it  to  time  to  supply  a  definitive  answer. 

Several  developments  have  direct  bearing  upon  the  organizations 
of  the  present  and  future: 

First,  and  basic,  there  is  the  well-known  trend  towards  centraliza¬ 
tion  or  consolidation  of  authority  and  functions  at  Defense  level.  This 
process  began  with  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  1947  and  has  continued  wtihout  interruption.  It  has  been 
manifested  in  the  enhanced  stature  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Joint  Staff,  by  the  creation  of  unified  commands,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  oi  the  Defense  Agencies,  such  as  DCA,  DIA,  and  DSA. 

Centralization  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Defense-wide  activities. 
The  Military  Departments  have  instituted  reorganizations  in  order 
to  clarify  and  consolidate  responsibilities  in  research  and  development, 
and  material  support.  Air  Force  went  through  this  process  several 
years  ago,  creating  a  Systems  Command  and  a  Logistics  Command. 
Army  eliminated  its  technical  services  in  favor  of  a  single  Materiei 
Command.  Navy  is  undergoing  a  comparable  realignment  focused 
upon  the  Office  of  Naval  Materiel. 

Next,  and  obviously  related,  is  the  further  integration  of  common 
functions  and  services.  Transportation  was  the  first  to  be  successfully 
integrated.  Since  then,  DCA  has  taken  over  long-lines  communica¬ 
tions.  Certain  facets  of  intelligence  were  consolidated  under  DIA. 
DSA  represents  the  integration  of  certain  aspects  of  supply  and 
services.  Foreign  language  instruction  is  being  integrated.  DSA 
was  assigned  responsibility  for  the  consolidated  management  of  house¬ 
hold  goods  storage  and  movement  a  few  months  ago.  Defense  has 
begun  a  test  of  centralized  contract  administration  as  a  possible 
forerunner  to  applying  this  concept  to  much  of  the  Services’  procure- 
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ment.  Printing  and  publications  management  is  under  joint  study. 
How  many  other  areas  will  be  studied  is  anyone’s  guess,  but  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress  identified  10  functions  as 
susceptible  to  po«F:'  ’  integration. 

Next,  new  ap)  loaches  to  weapons  systems  management  have 
had  significant  impact  upon  management  systems  and  practices  within 
the  Departments.  Defense-level  applications  of  similar  concepts  in 
material  support  are  beginning  to  emerge.  The  F-4  Program  points 
to  the  use  of  single-manager-type  support  in  major  weapons  systems. 
The  TFX  will  quite  likely  follow  this  pattern.  In  August  1963  OSD 
assigned  to  Army  the  integrated  management  of  combat  and  tactical 
vehicles  and  parts.  These  actions  suggest  the  possibility  of  further 
consolidations  outside  of  DSA. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  seems  clear  that  the  trend  toward  Defense- 
level  logistics  management  will  continue  and  will  utilize  two  basic 
systems: 

One,  specialized  management  organized  on  a  weapon  or  major 
equipment  system  basis  to  include  critical  repair  parts  and  supporting 
equipment. 

Two,  general  support  systems  organized  on  commodity  or  func¬ 
tional  basis  for  a  wide  range  of  supply  and  services  in  sup|K>rt  of 
the  operating  forces  and  weapons  systems  managers. 

This  dual  pattern  has  existed  within  the  Services  for  some  time, 
but  its  application  on  centralized  basis  at  Defense  level  is  new. 
Certainly  both  types  of  management  are  required. 

Another  relatively  new  development  is  the  role  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  as  a  major  supplier  of  commercial  items  to 
the  military.  This  increasing  reliance  is  reflected  in  fiscul  1961 
estimates  of  $976  million  in  material  and  services  for  military  use 
from  GSA  sources,  an  increase  of  $200  million  in  one  year  and  66 
percent  of  total  GSA  volume. 

DOD  policy  with  respect  to  the  utilization  of  GSA  has  been 
clearly  stated  by  Secretary  McNamara  in  these  terms:  ** Whenever 
we  find  that  it  is  more  economical  to  use  the  capabilities  or  facilities 
of  other  Government  agencies,  with  no  loss  in  military  effectiveness, 
and  at  the  same  or  less  cost,  we  should  not  and  have  not  hesitated 
to  do  so.” 

In  keeping  with  that  policy,  and  in  view  of  the  growing  dependence 
upon  GSA,  we  in  DSA  have  been  assigned  resfionsibility  to  monitor 
the  effectiveness  of  GSA  support  to  the  Services.  This  is  important 
because  the  Project  100  Committee  and  the  military  logistics  chiefs 
placed  great  stress  upon  the  military  aspects  of  integration  and  urged 
that  it  must  be  controlled  by  military  personnel  subject  to  policy 
guidance  of  civilian  Presidential  appointees. 
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Finally,  the  advent  of  electronic  and  mechanical  management 
tools  have  made  the  foregoing  changes  possible  and  ushered  in  a  new 
era  in  logistics.  The  impact  of  automation  defies  accurate  prediction, 
but  it  is  clear  that  enormous  opportunities  are  at  hand  in  information 
technology.  As  a  result,  I  would  anticipate  that  new  management 
concepts  and  devices  cutting  across  organizational  and  functional 
lines  will  have  even  more  profound  influence  upon  Defense  structures. 

To  mention  only  three  areas  of  major  interest,  the  Federal  Supply 
Catalog  central  files  have  been  automated  to  the  point  where  rapid 
and  effective  screening  of  catalog  information  can  be  accomplished 
for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes  and  users  including  item  entry  control 
and  increased  utilization  of  assets.  Next,  the  identification  and  re¬ 
trieval  of  information  in  Defense  research  reports  will  be  increasingly 
automated  to  improve  the  service  capability  of  the  Defense  Documen¬ 
tation  Center.  Third,  the  Military  Services  and  DSA  are  working  on 
Projects  leading  to  a  standard  technical  data  system  that  would  be 
susceptible  to  automation. 

As  these  efforts  go  forward,  we  will  have  much  greater  capability 
to  pursue  programs  for  improved  procurement,  standardization, 
cataloging,  item  entry  control  and  inter-servicing.  Experience  to  date 
has  demonstrated  that  substantial  benefits  will  accrue  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  technological  advances. 

Now,  to  conclude,  let  me  turn  back  to  DSA  and  stress  a  few 
fundamentals. 

DSA  will  not  provide  a  magic  solution  to  all  supply  problems. 
Many  of  them  lie  entirely  outside  the  reach  of  improvements  in 
organization  and  method  and  are  rooted  in  economic  constraints,  or 
in  technological  factors  such  as  design  unreliability. 

But  DSA  can  and  will  improve  support  and  reduce  costs,  as  we 
have  done  in  the  first  two  vears  of  operations.  We  can  move  faster 
if  the  Services  recognize  DSA  as  a  full  participant.  There  is  still 
a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  regard  us  as  “just  another  supply 
source"  and  to  equate  us  with  GSA,  or  to  treat  the  two  agencies 
as  if  they  are  interchangeable  which  they  are  not. 

GSA  is  entirely  civilian.  DSA  is  a  jointly-staffed  military  organi¬ 
zation  capable  of  exercising  military  judgment  based  upon  military 
training  and  skills.  Yet  we  have  not  enjoyed  full  acceptance  as  a 
military*  organization  comparable  to  the  Navy's  bureaus,  Army’s 
commodity  commands,  or  other  wholesale  supply  agencies  within 
the  Departments. 

Without  such  accepatnce,  the  Services  nay  inadvertently  pave 
the  way  for  gradual  assumption  of  logistics  functions  by  a  civilian 
organization  which,  whatever  its  performance  in  time  of  peace,  would 
become  a  highly  dubious  source  in  the  event  of  mobilization  or  war. 
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There  is  urgent  need  for  solid  thinking  about  the  system  by 
which  unified  commanders  obtain  support  —  STRICOM,  for  example, 
with  its  vastly  expanded  responsibilities.  Do  we  fight  as  services? 
Or  do  we  provide  forces  placed  at  the  disposal  of  unified  commands? 
And  if  we  do,  should  not  those  commands  have  a  general  support 
base  attuned  to  their  requirements? 

Based  upon  our  performance,  I  believe  that  DSA  is  entitled  to 
your  confidence  and  support  and  that  you  should  make  increasing 
use  of  its  capabilities.  I  am  confident  this  will  come  in  due  time. 
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T1IE  MOBILITY  ENVIRONMENT 

Major  General 
ALDEN  K.  SIBLEY 
Commanding  General 

U.  S.  Annv  Mobility  Coinmand 

✓  * 


Although  the  Army  Management  School  is  perhaps  the  youngest 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Army,  it  has  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
years  gained  a  tremendous  reputation  in  offering  an  intensive  course 
in  the  science  of  management  that  I  am  sure  each  of  you  will  find 
invaluable  to  your  careers.  I  consider  it  a  very  real  privilege  and 
honor  to  participate  in  your  studies. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  I  shared  in  the  conception  of  the  Army 
Management  School,  when  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Army  Policy 
Council  in  the  Office  of  Karl  Bendetsen,  who  as  you  know  was  at  that 
time  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Management.  He  was 
deeply  concerned  about  the  obvious  need  for  a  top-flight  Army  school 
of  this  type,  and  I  therefore  had  the  privilege  of  assisting  him  in 
planning  for  the  Management  School  and  in  making  this  need  known 
in  places  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  Since  establishment  of 
the  school  in  1954,  I  know  that  Karl  has  had  a  strong  sense  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  over  the  outstanding  success  of  the  Army  Manage¬ 
ment  School. 


I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  with  you  the  subject  of  mobility 
in  land  warfare  and  what  we  are  doing  in  the  Mobility  Command 
in  Detroit  to  provide  the  Army  with  the  mobility  equipment  it  needs 
for  operations  in  all  environments.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  therefore, 
to  join  with  me  in  first  looking  at  the  various  environments  in  which 
the  Army  is  asked  to  fight,  and  how  we  manage  our  mobility  resources 
to  assure  the  success  of  these  operations. 

THE  MILITARY  ENVIRONMENT 

Throughout  history  the  impact  of  environment  upon  strategic 
and  tactical  mobility  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  the  whole  ipectrum  of  military  planning.  Ervironment,  when 

After  hi.s  freshman  i /ear  at  the  l’ nu  ersity  of  Nevada  General  Sibley  uvi.v  appointed 
to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy ,  <11  ailuntiny  in  1911.  lie  t eas  commissioned  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  i eas  selected  as  a  Rhodes  scholar,  attending  Magdalen 
College,  Orfoid  I’niieisitv.  ichtii  he  took  thici  degiers  in  theoretical  and  unclear 
physics 
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neglected  or  poorly  evaluated,  has  frequently  led  to  defeat.  Leaders 
who  have  neglected  this  art  have  invited  disaster  and  have  watched 
their  forces  in  the  field,  even  when  superior,  brought  to  their  knees. 
Conversely,  the  annuls  of  military  history  are  replete  with  victories 
won  by  leaders  who  understood  and  mastered  the  art  of  the  military 
use  of  environment. 

The  military  environment,  in  its  broadest  sense,  encompasses 
two  different  but  closely  related  worlds.  The  first  is  that  composed 
of  physical  phenomena,  the  static  and  kinetic  environmental  factors 
of  the  earth’s  surface.  The  second  is  what  might  be  called  the 
metaphysical  aspects  of  the  military  environment,  the  nonphysical 
political,  economic,  sociological,  and  psychological  aspects  of  the 
world  today. 


Physical  Aspects  of  Environment 

I  should  like  you  to  consider  with  me  first  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  military  environment,  and  their  impact  upon  strategic  and 
tactical  mobility. 

We  can  begin  with  a  hypothetical,  featureless  world  analogous 
to  the  watery  domain  of  the  navigator. 

If  the  entire  earth  were  as  smooth  as  a  billiard  ball  with  no 
mountains,  no  valleys,  no  rivers,  no  oceans  —  a  smooth  waste  — 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  warfare  on  such  an  earth  ?  Land  warfare 
would  resemble  classic  sea  warfare,  and  in  such  an  environment  we 
might  well  examine  the  teachings  of  Clausewitz,  Douhet,  McKinder, 
and  Admiral  Mahan,  for  in  an  environment  without  precedent  we 
should  have  real  need  for  strategic  guidance.  In  the  contest  between 
land-going  “naval”  task  forces  ranging  over  the  surface,  scanning 
the  horizon,  speed  and  maneuver  would  be  crucial,  as  there  would 
be  no  place  to  hide.  Land  operations  would  resemble  a  game  of 
checkers  with  all  moves  clearly  visible. 

If  we  add  the  ocean  to  this  hypothetical  planet,  it  is  immediately 
complicated.  Different  vehicles  are  required  for  land  and  for  water. 

Regiment,  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  and  graduated  from  the  Engineer  School  in 
1937.  In  1937-38  he  nerved  as  a  White  House  aide  to  President  Roosevelt.  In  t.ie 
period  before  the  U.  S.  entered  World  War  II  he  was  Executive  Officer  during  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Conchas  Dam  in  New  Mexico,  Chief  of  Construction  Inspection  of 
the  John  Martin  Dam  in  Colorado,  and  Executive  Officer  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  Power  Project  in  New  York  State. 

In  January  1942,  General  Sibley  became  Chief  Engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Military  North 
African  Mission  in  Egypt.  He  later  became  District  Engineer  of  the  North  African 
Engineer  District  in  Cairo.  He  was  subsequently  AC  of  S,  G4,  and  then  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  the  Middle  East  Theater  of  Operations.  Later  he  assumed  command  of 
the  Eritrea  Base  Command  ( East  Africa). 

In  191,3  he  served  as  Chief  of  the  Army  Component  of  the  Joint  British-U.  S. 
Operations  Planning  Group,  and  also  commanded  the  Tripoli  Base  Command  in 
North  Africa.  He  was  ordered  to  London  in  late  19', 3  as  Executive  Officer  to  the 
AC  of  S,  Gi,  ETO.  In  early  191,4,  transferred  to  SHAKE,  London,  he  helped  plan  the 
Normandy  invasion.  He  was  later  C  of  S  of  the  SHAKE  Mission  to  France. 
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Access  to  many  islands,  or  even  continents,  is  denied  to  land  vehicles 
where  there  are  not  land  bridges.  Access  to  most  inland  areas  is 
denied  to  ships  because  there  are  no  waterways.  Our  checker  game 
has  been  complicated.  It  is  as  though  half  the  game  were  played 
on  red  squares  and  half  on  black,  with  certain  rights  of  capture  or 
destruction  honored  across  the  many  boundaries  between  the  red 
and  black.  Routes  of  access  or  approach  become  all-important.  Areas 
where  many  routes  coincide,  such  as  an  isthmus  joining  large  land 
masses,  or  a  channel  from  one  large  body  of  water  to  another,  have 
major  military  significance.  This  simple  dual  environment  would 
encourage  feints,  backdoor  attacks,  amphibious  redeployments,  and 
flanking  assaults.  It  would  be  a  fast  game  of  mobility  and  maneuver, 
with  only  two  kinds  of  environment,  the  wet  and  the  dry. 

Our  oversimplified  example,  however,  excludes  the  variations 
in  weather  and  climate  all  over  the  earth.  Oceans  freeze  at  the  poles, 
and  the  equatorial  areas  are  hot  and  humid.  Climatic  phenomena, 
temperature,  wind  and  rain,  cause  great  ice  sheets  in  one  region  and 
deserts  in  another.  Physical  protection  requires  new  procedures, 
logistics  become  complex,  and  the  propitious  moment  for  an  assault 
often  depends  on  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides. 

The  smooth,  artificial  land  of  this  hypothetical  earth  must  be 
transformed  into  what  it  really  is,  a  complex  of  mountains  and  valleys, 
hills,  and  plains. 

Next,  we  must  include  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes.  To  the 
military  obstacles  of  hills  and  mountains,  we  have  added  many  new 
obstacles  that  are  the  consequence  of  drainage. 

Vegetation  must  be  added,  including  everything  from  dense  forest 
and  jungle  to  open  grassland.  We  must  differentiate  the  land  surface 
according  to  the  types  of  soil  and  roughness  of  the  ground;  some  soils 
are  dry  and  firm,  others  moist  and  slippery.  Finally,  we  must  add  the 
cultural  environment:  roads,  urban  areas,  and  railways.  Our  analogy 
to  naval  warfare  now  becomes  less  meaningful.  The  complexities  of 

In  October  19^5,  the  General  was  designated  a  member  of  the  War  Department 
General  Staff  and  returned  to  the  U.  S.  as  Assistant  Deputy  to  the  AC  of  S ,  G4, 
in  Washington.  In  19+6  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Logistics  Plans  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  later  as  Chief  of  the  Army  Planning 
Coordination  Group  in  the  Office  of  the  CofS.  In  1950  he  established  the  Army 
Policy  Council  and  served  as  its  flist  military  secretary  for  *l<j  years. 

In  195t  he  went  to  Paris  as  Chief  of  the  Logistics  Plans  Branch,  SHAPE.  In  195 5 
he  served  as  Director  of  the  Educational  Development  Division  at  the  National  War 
College  in  Washington.  He  became  Division  Engineer  of  the  7J.  S.  Army  Engineer 
Division,  New  England,  in  1957,  directing  the  region’s  largest  public  works  and 
military  construction  program. 

In  late  1900,  General  Sibley  was  ordered  to  Saigon  as  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group  to  Vietnam.  Late  the  next  year  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Chief  of  Engineers  for  Military  Operations,  DA,  Washington.  In  June 
196t,  he  was  named  to  head  the  then  newly  organized  Army  Mobility  Command. 

( The  present  paper  was  presented  at  USAMS,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  on  IS 
February  196\.) 
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relief,  drainage,  vegetation,  and  other  obstructions  impose  a  discipline 
in  which  the  long  way  around  may  be  the  quickest  way  to  get  there. 
Our  original  checkerboard  analogy  no  longer  holds.  Even  the  game 
of  chess  is  far  simpler  than  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  warfare. 

The  physical  character  of  military  environment  is  governed  by 
both  static  and  kinetic  factors,  whose  interaction  generates  elements 
of  environment.  Static  factors  include  the  relief  and  slope  angles  of 
an  area;  underlying  bed  rock,  soils,  the  general  pattern  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  drainage,  and  distribution  of  plants.  These  so-called  static 
factors  are,  of  course,  subject  to  change,  but  this  change  is  gradual. 

Kinetic  factors,  on  the  other  hand,  change  rapidly  and  at  times 
abruptly.  They  include  rain,  wind,  temperature,  fog,  dust,  and  foliage. 
Neither  static  factors  nor  kinetic  factors  constitute  environment  or 
terrain  as  such,  but  they  interact  in  predictable  ways  with  one  another 
to  produce  what  we  call  the  military  environment.  Impermeable  soil 
plus  poor  drainage  plus  rain  produce  floods,  mud,  and  quagmires  that 
can  paralyze  mobility.  But  add  another  kinetic  factor,  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  the  outcome  can  be  a  frozen  plain  that  permits  surface 
mobility  in  areas  normally  impassable.  In  poorly  vegetated  areas, 
aridity  plus  high  winds  can  loosen  dry  soil  from  the  surface  and 
produce  dust  storms.  In  each  case,  the  kinetic  factors  do  something 
to  the  static  factors  to  produce  an  environmental  element.  It  is 
characteristic  of  these  elements  that  they  change  much  more  slowly 
than  the  kinetic  factors  which  generate  them.  Thus  mud  remains 
long  after  the  rain  ceases  and  dust  hangs  in  the  air  long  after  the 
wind  calms. 

Examples  are  legion  of  the  overriding  importance  of  accurate 
evaluation  of  environment  to  gain  an  advantage  both  in  the  offense 
and  in  the  defense.  An  attacker  with  a  stronger  force  seeks  mobility 
and  speed  to  close  with  the  enemy  and  destroy  him.  His  desire  is  to 
secure  the  element  of  surprise,  reduce  opposition  rapidly,  and  move 
to  his  objective  before  the  defense  has  time  to  rally.  To  further  define 
this  physical  environment,  let’s  look  at  four  specific  historical  examples 
of  military  operations  in  which  the  environment  proved  crucial  to 
the  outcome. 


Desert  Campaign,  Africa,  191f0-lf2 

Here  the  attacker  is  advancing  toward  us  in  an  environment  ideal 
for  rapid  cross-country  mobility,  good  observation,  and  unobstructed 
fields  of  fire  —  an  almost  ideal  environment  for  offensive  operations. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  for  two  years  with  the  British  Eighth 
Army  in  the  western  desert,  and  was  at  first  surprised  to  find  that  both 
Alexander  and  Montgomery  had  British  naval  doctrine  in  their 
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libraries.  Later,  when  I  learned  something  of  desert  warfare,  their 
reasons  became  obvious. 

In  the  North  African  desert  war  from  1940  to  1942,  when  logistics 
permitted  either  side  to  embark  on  an  offensive,  the  environment  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  attacker's  favor.  Once  dislodged  from  prepared 
positions,  a  defending  force  had  virtually  nowhere  to  go  except  to 
retreat.  The  obstacles  to  mobility  were  few  and  far  between  in  the 
zone  of  operations;  a  wide,  coastal  plain  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  great  dune-covered  expanse  of  the  central  desert.  An  attacker 
could  exploit  this  type  of  environment  until  his  momentum  was  over¬ 
come  by  the  sheer  magnitude  of  his  logistics  problems.  On  many 
occasions  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  his  running  out  of  gas.  Historically, 
the  four-year  cycles  of  advance  and  retreat  of  the  British  Eighth 
Army  in  the  face  of  Rommel’s  Afrika  Korps  were  similar  to  the 
stretching  of  a  logistic  rubber  band  which  snapped  the  attacker  back 
to  his  base  whenever  it  became  overextended. 

Braddock’s  Campaign,  Fort  Duquesne,  1755 

The  defeat  of  Braddock  in  the  Battle  of  Monongahela  in  1755 
by  the  French  and  Indians  is  a  classic  example  of  the  effective  use 
of  military  environment  in  the  defense.  Marching  in  traditional 
British  close  order  in  his  move  against  Fort  Duquesne,  he  was 
ambushed  by  the  French  and  Indians  within  eight  miles  of  his 
objective.  His  troops,  unfamiliar  with  the  guerrilla  tactics  of  forest 
warfare,  panicked  and  broke  during  the  battle  that  followed,  and 
Braddock  himself  was  mortally  wounded,  defeated  not  by  the  superior 
forces  of  the  French  and  Indians,  but  by  his  enemy’s  successful 
exploitation  of  ideal  defense  environment. 

Hitler's  Campaign,  Russia,  19^1^2 

The  defeat  of  Hitler  at  the  gates  of  Moscow  is  an  example  of 
poor  evaluation  of  environment  in  the  attack,  and  of  the  profound 
effect  this  environment  had  upon  the  mobility  of  his  Panzer  divisions, 
his  most  powerful  weapon.  As  in  the  earlier  defeat  of  Napoleon, 
owing  to  a  similar  miscalculation  of  the  physical  environment,  Hitler’s 
inability  to  conquer  Russia  was  also  very  much  the  result  of  his 
inadequate  comprehension  of  the  problems  of  Russian  environment. 
The  success  of  the  German  Army  against  the  USSR  in  the  period  from 
June  to  October  1941  had  resulted  in  large  part  from  environment 
which  permitted  his  mobile  armored  divisions  to  roll  eastward.  The 
Germans  timed  their  invasion  in  June,  when  they  could  rely  on  dry 
soils  after  the  spring  thaws  and  yet  have  as  much  time  as  possible 
before  winter.  They  had  excellent  mobility  and  drove  all  the  way  to 
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the  suburbs  of  Moscow.  The  Russians  withdrew  rapidly,  leaving  only 
scorched  earth  and  guerrillas.  All  was  well  until  the  beginning  of 
winter.  Without  cold-weather  clothing  and  low-temperature  lubri¬ 
cants,  men  and  machinery  froze.  One  day’s  mud  became  the  next 
day’s  frozen  ground.  Assaults  were  delayed  while  tanks,  frozen  in 
mud,  were  liberated  with  crowbars  and  blow  torches.  Although  logisti¬ 
cal  problems  were  critical,  Hitler  would  not  tolerate  withdrawal  to 
an  environment  having  more  favorable  defensive  characteristics. 
Artificial  strongpoints  at  the  limit  of  advance  were  to  be  held  at  all 
cost.  The  Russians  attacked  and  succeeded.  Hitler’s  refusal  to  accept 
the  discipline  of  environment  on  mobility  prevented  him  from  defeat¬ 
ing  a  weaker  Russian  Army  and  winning  what  was  almost  a  sure  thing. 

The  Malayan  Campaign,  Singapore,  19lfl-W 

Finally,  the  unsuccessful  defense  of  Singapore  in  the  Malayan 
campaign  in  World  War  II  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  historical 
examples  of  a  tragic  misunderstanding  of  the  use  of  environment  in 
the  defense. 

Singapore,  fortified  to  command  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  South  China  Sea,  had  long  been  the  pivot 
of  British  strategy  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  naval  and  air  base  there 
was  intended  to  secure  Australia  and  the  neighboring  British  and 
Dutch  islands,  as  well  as  the  entrance  to  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the 
Pacific.  The  British  assumed  that  the  environment  of  the  dense  jungles 
of  Malaya  precluded  any  large-scale  overland  attack  from  the  north. 
But  the  Japanese  shrewdly  avoided  a  direct  naval  assault  on  Singapore 
and,  under  protective  air  cover,  landed  400  miles  to  the  north.  They 
fought  down  the  west  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  used  small 
leap-frogging  amphibious  operations  where  necessary  to  take  Singa¬ 
pore  from  the  direction  which  was  supposed  to  be  protected  by  environ¬ 
ment  and  was  therefore  left  totally  undefended. 

With  these  examples  in  mind,  let  us  look  at  the  earth’s  three  major 
types  of  environment,  each  of  which  affects  profoundly  the  mobility 
of  military  forces.  These  are  1)  the  environment  of  the  earth’s  land 
masses,  2)  the  water  areas,  and  3)  the  polar  regions. 

LAND  ENVIRONMENT 

The  land  mass  of  Europe,  because  of  its  long  history  of  warfare, 
furnishes  many  examples  of  the  dominating  influence  of  environment 
on  military  operations.  The  land  environment  of  Europe,  with  its  hills, 
mountains,  uplands,  and  plains  has  for  centuries  channeled  military 
operations  through  its  many  gates,  corridors,  passes,  and  strategic 
waterways. 
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Defiles  of  Europe 

The  English  Channel  has  been  an  obstacle  to  invasions  and 
counter-invasions  since  time  immemorial.  The  Skagerrak  and  Kattegat 
provide  the  only  entrance  to  the  Baltic.  Hitler  took  Norway  in  1940 
partly  to  control  the  Skagerrak  and  protect  Swedish  iron  ore  ship¬ 
ments  to  Germany.  Control  of  the  land  on  either  side  of  the  water 
gateway  at  Gibraltar  controls  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 
In  all  these  examples,  terrain  adjacent  to  these  waterways  acquires 
strategic  significance  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  water¬ 
ways  themselves. 

On  land,  several  of  the  most  important  gates  and  corridors  in 
Western  Europe  are  the  Toulouse  gap,  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Central  Massif  of  France,  affording  passage  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  the  French  Atlantic  coast.  The  Rhone  corridor  is  a 
passageway  from  the  French  Mediterranean  coast  to  eastern  France 
and  southwest  Germany.  The  Belfort  gap  leads  from  Eastern  France 
into  the  Rhine  valley.  The  Lorraine  gap  connects  the  Moselle  valley 
of  France  with  the  Rhine  valley  near  Strasbourg.  The  Belgian 
corridor,  between  the  Ardennes  and  the  coast,  will  be  discussed  later 
in  some  detail.  The  Rhine  valley  itself  is  a  corridor  20  miles  wide 
and  150  miles  long  leading  to  the  Hessian  corridor,  which  in  turn 
leads  to  the  North  German  plain. 

To  the  east,  the  Linz  corridor  leads  into  eastern  Czechoslovakia 
and  Hungary.  The  Moravian  gateway  leads  north  into  the  North 
European  plain.  In  the  south,  the  Ljubljana  gap  is  actually  not  a 
corridor  but  a  narrow  pass  connecting  the  north  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
with  the  Hungarian  plain.  The  Morava-Vardar  corridor  affords  access 
from  the  Aegean  coast  to  the  Hungarian  plain,  but  is  winding  and 
partly  obstructed. 


Sunt  zerland /Poland. 

The  permanence  of  political  boundaries  has  always  depended  on 
the  environment  according  to  the  degree  to  which  this  environment 
impedes  or  facilitates  mobility.  Switzerland  and  Poland  furnish  clear 
examples.  Switzerland  has  strong  mountain  barriers  at  its  perimeter 
and  has  been  able  to  continue  as  an  independent  state  because  access 
is  extremely  difficult.  Relatively  easy  defense  has  allowed  the  Swiss 
nation  to  remain  serene  in  the  midst  of  epic  struggles  between  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  historically  a 
military  pushover  in  spite  of  the  fortitude  of  the  Polish  people,  because 
her  borders  afford  excellent  mobility  and  access  on  several  sides.  From 
the  terrain  standpoint,  these  borders  are  roughly  as  defensible  as 
those  between  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Proof  of  this  is  shown  by  the 
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routes  of  invaders  from  barbarian  days  through  Napoleon’s  day  to 
the  20tb  century.  Switzerland  has  survived.  Poland  has  been 
repeatedly  overrun  and  partitioned. 

German  Operations  in  France ,  1911f 

In  1914  the  Germans  achieved  surprise  and  almost  captured  Paris 
by  violating  Belgium’s  neutrality  and  moving  rapidly  through  this 
favorable  environment  into  France.  After  the  first  clash  in  the  famous 
Battle  of  the  Frontiers,  the  French  and  the  B.  E.  F.  retreated  before 
the  advancing  Germans  until  the  order  for  counterattack  was  given 
when  German  forces  were  within  20  miles  of  Paris. 

Trench  Warfare,  191J/-18 

The  Germans  were  stopped  and  rolled  back  with  the  help  of  the 
famous  taxicab  redeployment  of  the  French  Sixth  Army  to  the  north 
of  Paris,  and  the  easy  victory  contemplated  by  Moltke  slipped  from 
his  grasp.  The  Germans,  lacking  sufficient  mobility  and  speed  to 
envelop  the  French  armies  and  the  B.  E.  F.,  were  forced  to  retreat 
to  the  northeast,  where  the  war  stalled  into  the  static  slugging  matches 
of  the  trenches  for  the  next  3'_>  years.  Both  sides  threw  in  millions 
of  men  and  used  the  defensive  characteristics  of  the  environment  to 
the  utmost.  Later,  this  same  environment,  which  favored  an  attack 
toward  the  east,  was  a  factor  in  breaking  the  Hindenburg  line  and 
defeating  the  Germans. 

German  Operations  in  France,  191^0 

In  1940  the  Germans  again  struck  rrpidly  with  highly  mobile 
armor  through  the  Ardennes  and  outflanked  the  Maginot  Line.  In 
1945  the  Allies  penetrated  Germany  back  through  the  same  area.  In 
these  conflicts  the  environment  ruled  out  high  mobility  between  these 
countries  except  through  the  Belgian  corridor  between  the  Ardennes 
and  the  coast.  Therefore  many  major  battles  have  been  fought  here 
rather  than  farther  inland  to  the  south,  where  the  environment,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  impedes  the  attacker  and  favors  defense. 

Plans  for  Cross-Channel  Invasion,  19JfIf 

Th^  selection  of  Normandy  as  the  site  for  the  massive  amphibious 
assault  for  our  principal  invasion  of  Europe  involved  a  colossal  double 
deception.  The  German  General  Staff  believed  that  the  invasion,  for 
reasons  of  economy  of  effort  and  good  mobility  environment,  would 
be  along  the  narrowest  part  of  the  English  Channel  near  Calais.  Heavy 
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forces  were  committed  to  the  defense  of  this  area.  Hitler  and  Rommel, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  north  coast  forces,  correctly  suspected 
that  the  landing  would  be  in  Normandy,  but  felt  that  it  would  con¬ 
centrate  on  capture  of  either  Cherbourg  or  Le  Havre.  Rommel  believed 
that  a  self-sustaining  amphibious  landing  was  beyond  the  capability 
of  the  Allies  and  that  they  would  require  immediately  one  of  these 
two  major  ports.  He  could  not  be  sure  which  would  be  the  objective 
and  had  to  prepare  to  hurdle  the  Seine  in  either  direction.  Th;s 
uncertainty  complicated  his  initial  planning  and  movement. 

Logistic  Support  of  Normandy  Invasion 

He  could  scarcely  have  suspected  a  real  breakthrough  in  logistics 
mobility,  that  the  Normandy  landings  would  be  logntically  supported 
by  the  innovation  of  a  floating  harbor  protected  by  sunken  blockships. 
As  a  result,  the  Allies  were  able  to  exploit  his  weakness  in  the  middle 
by  driving  directly  inland  to  secure  the  beachhead. 

WATER  ENVIRONMENT 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  we  see  the  water  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  the  islands  have  great  strategic 
significance. 

In  World  War  II  the  strategy  of  assaulting  only  a  few  key 
Japanese  bases  up  through  the  central  Pacific,  rather  than  conquering 
all  heavily  defended  islands  along  the  way,  provided  the  best  access 
to  Tokyo.  New  Guinea,  Guadalcanal,  and  Tarawa  initially  were  strong¬ 
ly  attacked  to  pin  down  major  Japanese  forces.  The  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  team  then  assaulted  selected  islands  up  through  the  Gil¬ 
berts,  Marshalls,  Marianas,  and  Ryukyus,  one  by  one,  developed  them 
as  bases,  and  used  them  to  neutralize  resistance  in  the  area  by  main¬ 
taining  superiority  in  the  air  and  on  and  under  the  sea.  By  island¬ 
hopping  they  left  behind  them,  intact  but  isolated,  islands  of  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  and  Rabaul  in  the  Solomons. 

As  the  advance  across  the  Pacific  continued  along  a  chain  of 
selected  islands,  other  islands  in  the  Carolines,  Marshalls,  and  northern 
Marianas  were  leap-frogged,  as  well  as  Wake,  Marcus,  and  small  areas 
in  the  Philippines. 


Victory  in  the  Pacific ,  19^5 

When  the  Japanese  surrendered  in  Aug.  1945  a  great  number 
of  islands,  including  the  Bonin  group,  were  still  in  Japanese  hands. 
The  Japanese  were  good  students  of  military  environment  and  dug  in 
deeply  on  most  islands,  which  made  conquest  of  all  of  these  strong 
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points  prohibitive.  Moreover,  the  islands  were  for  the  most  part  so 
small  as  to  deny  opportunities  for  tactical  mobility,  and  often  required 
direct  frontal  assault  from  the  moment  of  attack  to  the  capitulation 
of  defense.  Ocean  areas  between  islands  provided  good  maneuvering 
space  for  carrier  task  forces,  the  seagoing  analogue  of  mobile  armored 
forces  on  land,  by  means  of  which  the  remaining  Japanese  bases  were 
effectively  neutralized. 

Of  great  significance  in  the  reduction  during  World  War  II  of 
the  far-flung  Japanese  empire  in  the  Pacific  was  the  rapid  development 
of  amphibious  assault  techniques  and  equipment.  In  this  theater  also 
we  see  the  first  highly  successful  use  of  strategic  and  tactical  air 
mobility  and  airborne  assault  forces. 

THE  POLAR  ENVIRONMENT 

A  global  gateway  now  assuming  great  importance  for  strategic 
mobility  is  the  Bering  Strait,  now  that  submarine  transit  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  under  the  pole  has  been  established  by  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
Opposite  sides  of  this  strait  are  controlled  by  today’s  two  strongest 
powers.  In  the  event  of  conflict,  who  will  control  the  strait  itself? 
Whose  missile-bearing  submarines  will  be  able  to  use  it?  Certainly 
it  will  be  of  enormous  value  to  the  country  which  controls  it.  Moreover, 
the  few  miles  separating  the  new  State  of  Alaska  from  the  Soviet 
Union  across  the  Bering  Strait  are  frozen  every  year.  In  February 
the  North  Polar  ice  cap  is  frozen  solid  to  the  USSR,  North  America, 
and  Greenland.  Although  all  this  ice  is  not  land,  it  can  be  a  useable 
environment.  Thus  for  a  part  of  each  year  America  has  what  may 
be  called  a  strategic  environmental  connection  with  the  USSR  in  the 
direction  of  closest  approach. 

Ice-Cap  Landing  Field 

Technology  will  soon  make  access  feasible  in  either  direction 
over  the  polar  area,  and  the  day  of  protection  of  the  U.  S.  by  large 
oceans  will  have  passed.  Our  vulnerability  to  land  attack  will  be  a 
factor  to  consider  in  future  strategic  planning. 

• 

The  historical  examples  we  have  considered  point  up  clearly  the 
incontrovertible  fact  that  he  who  neglects  environment  in  strategic 
planning  may  well  be  defeated  by  it.  What,  then,  are  we  doing  as  a 
nation  today  to  profit  by  these  cold,  hard  lessons  of  the  past?  I  should 
like  to  discuss  this  question  within  the  framework  of  what  I  referred 
to  earlier  as  the  metaphysical  environment. 
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Metaphysical  Aspects  of  Environment 

Implicit  in  our  historical  review  of  the  evaluation  of  environment 
for  tactical  and  strategic  mobility  has  been  the  alternation  and 
interplay  between  firepower  and  mobility  throughout  the  history  of 
warfare.  Attainment  of  absolute  firepower  in  the  form  of  the  thermo¬ 
nuclear  weapon  has  created  a  new  strategic  environment  and  has 
changed  forever  the  art  of  war.  The  literally  world-shattering  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  thermonuclear  bomb,  as  compared  to  the  uranium  fission 
bomb,  is  the  absence  of  critical  mass.  Moreover,  there  are  enough 
of  the  proper  hydrogen  isotopes  in  ordinary  sea  water  to  run  the 
world  for  the  next  10,000  years.  Thus  you  can  build  as  many  as  you 
like,  as  big  as  you  like,  almost  as  cheap  as  you  like  —  mnr<>  Han>  fr»r 
your  buck. 

To  see  how  attainment  of  absolute  firepower  has  affected  military 
strategy,  tactics,  and  organizational  concepts,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
review  the  thesis  of  the  interplay  between  firepower  and  mobility 
developed  by  Gen.  Clyde  Eddleman,  which  he  published  shortly  before 
his  retirement  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

Throughout  history  the  balance  between  mobility  and  firepower 
has  been  fundamental  to  the  art  of  warfare.  The  phenomenal  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Caesar,  and  Genghis  Khan  were  made 
possible  by  the  comprehension  of  strategic  mobility  in  an  era  when 
firepower  was  limited  in  force  and  range.  With  the  inntroduction  of 
gunpowder  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century,  reliance  shifted 
from  mobility  to  firepower,  and,  in  consequence,  to  defensive  tactics. 
The  resulting  “age  of  the  fortress,”  which  left  Europe  dotted  with 
medieval  castles,  witnessed  few  such  mobile  and  far-flung  expeditions 
as^those  of  Alexander  or  Caesar.  This  was  a  period  of  moats  and 
“Maginot  Line”  thinking.  Not  until  the  cavalry  campaigns  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Napoleon  was  the  dominance  of  mobility  again  restored. 

The  advent  of  the  machine  gun  and  long-range  artillery,  however, 
brought  warfare  back  to  the  static  and  bloody  slugging  matches  of 
the  trenches  in  World  War  I.  Then  the  industrial  revolution  and  the 
technological  explosion  transformed  the  art  of  war  into  the  science 
of  mobility.  With  military  aircraft,  fast  ships,  the  battle  tank,  the 
armored  and  transport  vehicles,  with  airborne  and  amphibious  forces, 
mobility  again  came  into  its  own  in  World  War  II,  the  only  global 
war  of  mobility  in  history.  Victory  in  World  War  II  went  inevitably 
to  the  possessor  of  mobile  power  rather  than  firepower. 

When  the  Free  World  emerged  victorious  from  World  War  II, 
however,  we  were  faced  with  two  incontrovertible  facts:  First,  the 
USSR  revealed  itself  as  the  antithesis  of  a  benign  former  ally  content 
to  live  with  us  in  peace.  We  found  instead  the  spectre  of  a  police 
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state  motivated  by  Marxist-Leninist  Communism,  devoted  relentlessly 
to  the  destruction  of  the  capitalist  system  and  to  world  conquest  by 
any  means.  It  soon  became  clear  to  us  that  continued  adherence  by 
the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  to  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  of  world 
conquest  was  confirmed  almost  daily  in  their  every  word  and  deed. 

The  second  unequivocal  fact  that  faced  the  U.  S.  was  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  technological  revolution  which  we  ourselves  had 
precipitated.  We  were  faced  with  a  radical  transition  in  weapons 
which  we  came  to  realize  was  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

Our  national  strategic  concept  was  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  American  democracy  would  not  initiate  aggressive  acts,  with 
the  corollary  that  theTntlltary  advantage  inherent  In  a  surprise  attack 
had  to  be  conceded  to  the  aggressor.  As  a  counter  to  surprise  attack, 
therefore,  the  capacity  for  massive  retaliation  gained  currency  as  the 
only  effective  deterrent,  and  almost  every  ounce  of  fissionable  material 
was  allocated  to  a  doubie  brassed-rim  wallop  at  the  Soviet  ball-bearing 
industry.  The  inherent  limitation  of  this  concept  was  that  little  less 
than  a  direct  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  U.  S.  itself  would  have 
caused  us  to  release  such  a  holocaust.  The  masters  of  the  Kremlin 
of  course  knew  this.  They  also  know  that  because  of  a  horror  of 
nuclear  war  gripping  the  minds  of  our  allies,  we  were  not  likely  to 
use  such  ultimate  measure  to  counter  limited  peripheral  aggressions. 
The  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation,  and  the  absence  of  a  capability 
for  limited  employment  of  nuclear  force  which  might  have  carried 
with  it  the  conviction  of  plausibility,  nay  give  some  clue  to  the 
predilection  of  Communism  for  conquest  through  subversion,  sabotage, 
political  deceit,  guerrilla  activity,  and  infiltration  around  the  periphery 
of  their  world  island. 

The  record  of  the  states  enslaved  by  internation  Communism, 
however,  was  clear:  initially  Russia,  then  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Albania,  East 
Germany,  mainland  China,  Outer  Mongolia,  Tibet,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam,  and  in  our  own  hemisphere,  Cuba.  Sixteen  nations  or  parts 
of  nations  —  over  900  millions  of  people  have  thus  been  enslaved  by 
the  Communist  brand  of  aggression. 

An  Hypothesis 

In  the  face  of  this  stealthy  encroachment  of  Communism  we 
at  last  fully  recognized  the  nature  of  the  threat.  Only  in  the  last  few 
years  have  we  come  to  recognize  the  real  war  being  fought  against 
us.  The  advent  of  nuclear  energy,  the  attainment  of  absolute  firepower, 
has  changed  forever  the  art  of  war.  Hence  I  should  like  to  pose  an 
hypothesis  which  I  believe  to  be  original.  It  is,  of  course,  conti  oversial, 
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but  the  very  fact  of  our  attainment  of  absolute  firepower  has  affected 
profoundly  our  national  strategic  concept  and  the  Army  organization 
required  to  implement  this  strategy.  My  hypothesis  is  this:  If  we 
as  a  civilization  are  to  have  a  history,  this  must  be  the  last  era  in 
the  history  of  mankind  of  the  ascendancy  of  firepower.  Although 
maintenance  of  our  capability  for  massive  nunclear  retaliation,  as 
well  as  employment  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  remains  essential 
for  deterring  all-out  nuclear  war,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  actual 
war  that  is  being  fought  against  us  —  the  nibbling,  limited,  guerrilla 
and  conventional  war  of  Communist  aggression.  Therefore  it  is 
evident  that  today,  in  1964,  we  have  arrived  at  the  dawn  of  the  golden 
age  of  strategic  and  tactical  mobility  in  the  art  of  war.  This  will 
be  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  art  of  war  in  the  future.  We 
<■*"  nowr  gn  hirlt  tn  a  ■tratflflm  mi  fii»|KiwHi'  Wg  tWiiat  hniTT 

our  capabilities  now  for  quick,  lightning-like  thrusts  to  put  out  brush- 
fire  wars,  to  enable  the  modem  Army  to  respond  even  more  rapidly 
to  a  wide  variety  of  conflict  situations,  from  subversion  and  insurgency 
to  major  military  operations. 

If  this  hypothesis  is  valid,  we  must,  as  never  before,  attack  head 
on  the  tough  problems  of  mobility  in  land  warfare.  We  cannot  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  just  planning  for  the  future.  We  must  act  now  to 
develop  and  acquire  the  mobility  equipment  needed  to  face  the  mili¬ 
tary  challenge  of  today  in  the  environments  of  land,  water,  and  air. 
We  are  faced  today  with  this  immediate  problem  in  South  Vietnam, 
where  the  environment  is  the  determining  factor  in  almost  all  mili¬ 
tary  operations. 

With  the  rapid  growth  in  recent  years  of  our  capability  to  move 
men  and  equipment  by  air  over  environmental  obstacles,  particularly 
by  use  of  the  helicopter,  and  to  actually  exploit  environment  to  our 
benefit  in  air  operations,  a  whole  new  and  revolutionary  vista  of  land 
warfare  mobility  has  opened  before  us. 

Three  years  ago,  when  I  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  MAAG  in 
Vietnam,  I  learned  first  hand  of  the  tremendous  advantages  of  Army 
tactical  air  mobility  in  that  cp’-^’Vs  valiant  struggle  against  take¬ 
over  by  Viet  Cong  Commr  mobility  answered  the  previ¬ 

ously  impossible  problems  po~  .  Vietnam’s  swamps,  rice-paddies, 
and  impenetrable  jungles  in  remote  mountain  areas.  To  give  the 
Vietnamese  this  capability,  I  flew  half  way  around  the  world  with 
Vietnam  Defense  Secretary  Thuan  to  consult  with  President  Kennedy 
in  Washington  and  present  to  him  our  reasons  for  immediate  and 
rapid  build-up  of  air  mobility  in  the  form  of  the  CH-34.  Eleven  of 
these  helicopters  were  sent,  and  they  were  first  used  in  an  operation 
against  Viet  Cong  infiltration  down  the  Ho  Chi-Minh  trail  and  across 
the  border  into  Vietnam.  To  close  this  border,  it  became  necessary 
to  establish  a  battalion-strength  border  post  in  dense  mountain  jungle 
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miles  from  the  nearest  road.  A  three-day  march  through  gjerrilla- 
inflltrated  rain  forest  had  levied  such  heavy  casualties  on  infantry 
patrols  that  surface  penetration  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  job  was  given  to  the  host  country’s  army  engineer  who,  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  American  Engineer  counterparts,  took  apart  four  D-4 
bulldozers,  lifted  the  parts  40  miles  by  CH-34  helicopter,  which  then 
served  as  a  crane  for  reassembly  at  the  site. 

A  typical  “Beau  Geste”  fort  with  mud  walls  and  pointed  bamboo 
barricades  held  off  the  guerrillas  until  a  landing  strip  could  be  cleared 
in  the  jungle  and  engineer  and  combat  units  could  be  ferried  in  to 
complete  a  PSP  field  for  heavier  cargo  aircraft. 

The  interior  of  the  fort  had  the  typical ...nonBtrantion  of  bftmboft 
barricades  and  huts  to  which  the  troops  returned  each  evening. 

• 

The  Army’s  need  for  true  strategic  and  tactical  mobility,  in  all 
conceivable  types  of  environment,  must  be  met  by  the  best  possible 
efforts  of  the  military-industry  team.  Our  scientific  study  of  air  mo¬ 
bility,  land  locomotion,  soils,  soft-ground  and  off-road  mobility,  must 
be  pursued  with  all  the  resources  at  our  command.  Environmental 
factors,  which  have  for  centuries  dictated  military  strategy  and  tac¬ 
tics,  must  be  overcome  by  science  and  technology.  Newly  developed 
equipment  —  air,  ground,  and  amphibious  —  including  ground-effects 
machines  (GEMS),  the  para-glider,  the  aerial  jeep,  as  well  as  newly 
developed  articulated  off-road  vehicles,  must  be  developed  and  eval¬ 
uated  in  the  severest  of  field  tests. 

Attainment  of  greater  air  mobility  for  the  Army  has  been  under 
intensive  study  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  The  11th  Air  Assault 
Division,  organized  in  February  of  this  year  under  General  Harry 
Kinnard,  is  now  testing  the  organization  and  capabilities  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  air-mobile  division  recommended  by  the  Howze  Board.  The 
Mobility  Command  is  fully  supporting  this  pioneering  test,  which  daily 
brings  to  light  requirements  for  new  mobility  equipment  and  vehicles 
not  presently  found  in  the  Army  inventory. 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  the  military-industry  complex  of 
the  U.  S.  faced  a  greater  challenge.  The  Cold  War  is  truly  a  war 
of  science,  brainpower,  technology  and  industrial  power.  We  are 
partners  in  z.  scientific  and  technological  struggle  that  may  well  shape 
man’s  destiny  here  on  earth  for  centuries  to  come.  We  are  challenged 
by  a  monolithic  Communist  dictatorship  dedicated  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  Free  World  by  any  means;  and,  in  the  present  confrontation 
with  international  Communism,  we  must,  together,  through  our  system 
of  free  enterprise,  continue  to  surpass  the  scientific  and  industrial 
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achievement  of  the  Communist  blcc  nations.  To  meet  this  challenge, 
the  Army  and  industry  together  must  continue  to  exploit,  with  all 
strength  and  imagination,  every  new  scientific  and  technological 
advance  in  the  field  of  mobility.  Through  this  close  Army-industry 
partnership,  I  am  confident  that  the  U.  S.,  by  fielding  the  most  versa¬ 
tile  and  mobile  Army  in  the  world,  will  meet  with  success  any  threat 
to  the  security  and  survival  of  the  Free  World. 
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The  subject  of  control  was  one  of  the  first  matters  to  which  we 
in  the  planning  group  addressed  ourselves  in  the  early,  prenatal  days 
of  AMC  (Army  Materiel  Command).  While  we  found  the  voluminous 
studies  of  the  Army  reorganization  had  much  to  say  on  alleged  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Technical  Service  System,  incompatibilities  between  the 
Army’s  organization  and  DOD  requirements,  and  many  other  matters, 
this  vital  area  was  left  largely  void.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  command  and  control  to  all  military  organizations,  there  is 
little  evidence  that  the  Army  has  given  this  important  matter  any  real 
serious  consideration  since  its  first  significant  reorganization  by  Sec¬ 
ret?^  lJ*)ton  some  45  years  ago.  This  matter  has  been  one  of  con- 
sic  1A  interest  to  me  over  the  past  ten  years  or  so  and  is  certainly 
a  continuing  problem  in  my  present  assignment. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  General  Wheeler’s  first  actions  on  becoming  our  Chief  of  Staff  was 
to  launch  an  extensive  investigation  into  the  reported  “overcontrol 
and  overmanagement”  reported  to  him  by  commanders  in  the  field. 
Th<*  reactions  of  the  queried  senior  managers  were  enthusiastic  and 
listed  numerous  examples  where  commanders  felt  that  their  flexibility 
and  command  prerogatives  were  infringed.  On  the  basis  of  these 
studies,  the  Chief  of  Staff  has  launched  an  intensive  program  under 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Army  to  find  ways  in  which  the  burdens  com¬ 
plained  of  could  be  reduced. 

In  this  discussion  I  do  not  propose  to  solve  General  Hackett’s 
problem  or  to  give  you  a  blueprint  for  control.  Since  the  problem  is 
a  continuing  one,  however,  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to 
explore  it. 

Control  —  What  Is  It? 

Discussions  on  the  subject  of  control  start  with  an  inhibition,  as 
Dean  Jerome  points  out  in  his  recent  oook  on  the  subject.*  Under 

•Jerome,  W.  T.,  Ill,  Executive  Control  The  Catalyst,  New  York:  John  Wiley 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  1961. 


General  Bunker  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  was  graduated  and 
commissioned  in  the  Cavalry  in  19  In  1916  he  transferred  to  the  Engineers  and 
attended  MIT,  where  he  was  awarded  the  degree  of  M.S.  in  Engineering.  In  the 
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the  theories  of  decentralized  management  and  the  so-called  “X  theory” 
of  MacGregor  which  we  all  preach,  if  seldom  practice,  “control”  is  a 
nasty  word.  Indeed,  right  tfter  World  War  II,  even  the  Army  through 
a  brief  period  of  “happy  family”  management  of  its  military  units  as 
a  delayed  reaction  to  Mauldin  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  "B  Bag.” 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  get  some  sort  of  handle  on  what  this  par¬ 
ticular  discussion  is  all  about.  Are  we  talking  about  the  ability  of  a 
commander  to  exercise  his  prerogative?  The  ability  of  a  higher  ech¬ 
elon  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  lower  ones?  The  exercise  of  dis¬ 
cipline  for  the  general  good?  Or,  the  right  of  each  superior  to  be 
fully  informed  of  what  is  happening  in  the  nether  reaches  of  his 
organization  ? 

Actually,  control  is,  of  course,  none,  some,  or  all  of  these  things, 
depending  on  who  is  doing  the  controlling.  Like  many  of  the  areas 
of  management  and  the  other  social  sciences,  it  is  a  quite  personal 
thing  and,  while  it  may  be  subject  to  certain  tested  principles  and 
measures,  it  is  fundamentally  related  to  the  individual  philosophy  of 
management  of  the  responsible  individual.  An  unfortunate  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  fact  is  that  each  new  management  team  tends  to  install 
new  controls  of  its  purposes,  but  seldom  removes  those  of  its  pred¬ 
ecessors. 

The  implication  of  control,  as  I  will  discuss  later,  depends  upon 
whether  one  is  the  director  or  recipient.  Controls  exercised  over  us 
are  always  despotic;  those  which  we  exercise,  benign. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  I  have  invented  my  own 
admittedly  narrow  definition  as  follows: 

“Control  is  the  way  in  which  a  manager  assures  himself  that 
the  portion  of  his  work  which  he  has  given  to  another  is  being  pur¬ 
sued  to  his  satisfaction.” 

period,  1939-it  he  woe  stationed  in  Nicaragua  in  charge  of  a  barge  canal  survey, 
and  as  engineering  and  mathematics  instructor  at  the  Nicaragua  Military  Academy. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  Deputy  in  charge  of  the  Transportation  Corps 
supply  program.  In  191)5  he  was  assigned  as  Transportation  Officer  of  the  7th  U.  8. 
Army  in  Germany. 

In  1HS,  during  the  Berlin  Airlift,  General  Bunker  was  placed  in  charge  of 
gathering  shipments  and  loading  aircraft  in  the  V.  8.  Zone  and  unloading  and 
distributing  cargo  in  Berlin.  He  organized  a  similar  system  between  Korea  and 
Japan  with  the  breakout  of  hostilities  in  1950. 

In  late  1950  General  Bunker  was  assigned  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Transport  Division, 
with  the  responsibility  of  investigating  the  application  of  the  helicopter  to  Army 
transportation.  This  investigation  resulted  in  an  immediate  and  large-scale  expan¬ 
sion  of  this  activity. 

In  195i  he  was  assigned  as  the  Commandant  of  the  U.  8.  Army  Transportation 
8chool,  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia.  In  1955  he  was  assigned  as  Commander  of  the 
U.  8.  Army  Transportation  Materiel  Command,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  was 
promoted  to  major  general  in  June  1961. 

In  February  196t,  he  was  assigned  to  a  task  force  under  Lieutenant  General 
Besson  to  develop  the  organization  and  concept  of  operations  for  the  Army’s  new 
Materiel  Command.  In  June  that  year  he  was  assigned  as  its  Comptroller  and 
Director  of  Programs. 

(The  present  paper  was  prepared  from  the  transcription  of  an  oral  presentation 
given  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  on  10  December  1965.) 
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Note  that  I  have  kept  this  definition  general  and  subjective  in 
order  that  our  discussion  can  be  as  uninhibited  and  broad  as  possible. 
Under  it,  we  can  consider  control  to  cover  the  extremes  of  a  teacher 
standing  at  his  pupil's  side  and  supervising  each  step  of  a  problem 
in  mathematics  to  a  complete  reliance  on  confidence  and  trust  which 
a  man  might  demonstrate  in  letting  his  brother  manage  a  piece  of 
property  for  him.  In  other  words,  the  whole  gamut  of  human  rela¬ 
tionship  from  “x”  to  “y”! 

You  can  also  note  that  some  of  the  elements  of  control  to  which 
we  as  individuals  are  subject  —  police  regulations  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  political  restraints  for  the  good  of  the  country,  moral  inhibition 
for  the  good  of  civilization,  to  name  some  —  are  omitted. 

Also,  I  have  placed  this  definition  in  a  management,  rather  than 
in  a  military  sense,  since,  at  least  in  the  part  of  the  Army  in  which 
I  am  involved,  nonmilitary  controls  are  the  most  conspicuous. 

Before  starting  the  exploration  of  this  subject,  we  should  recog¬ 
nize  another  factor  that  is  involved.  This  is  the  question  of  scalar  or 
hierarchial  rights.  In  any  discussion  on  this  subject,  particularly 
when  it  revolves  around  a  specific  control  or  a  specific  action,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  usual  negative  reaction  is  generated  by  a 
feeling  that  the  higher  echelons  are  transgressing  the  authority  of 
the  subordinate  and  that  they  have  no  such  rights.  You  know,  the 
“Mother,  I’d  rather  do  it  myself”  reaction. 

Of  course,  we  all  recognize  that  the  controls  exercised  by  those 
above  us  are  meddlesome,  unduly  expensive,  and  unnecessary,  while 
those  which  we  place  on  our  subordinates  are  the  minimum  required 
for  us  to  ensure  that  our  responsibilities  are  being  properly  executed. 

A  proper  evaluation  of  the  subject  will  require  the  difficult  feat 
of  both  recognizing  top  management’s  right  to  know  and  respecting 
lower  management’s  right  to  make  its  own  mistakes.  At  least  for  the 
period  of  this  discussion,  therefore,  we  will  assume  that  a  manager 
is  perfectly  justified  in  exercising  as  much  control  as  he  wishes.  We 
will  try  to  avoid  the  inherent  reactions  of  all  of  us  that,  in  this  area, 
optimum  and  minimum  are  synonymous. 

The  cogency  of  this  subject  today  comes  from  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  trend  towards  centralization  of  authority  and  the  proliferation  of 
controls  at  higher  and  higher  echelons  of  management.  This  is  not 
a  veiled  objection  to  the  action  of  the  current  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  reserving  weapons  selection  decisions  to  his  office.  The  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  centralization  as  a  theory  of  operations  is  equally  evident 
in  all  areas  of  management,  both  civil  and  governmental,  and  certainly 
all  businesses  are  complaining  of  the  billowing  tides  of  paper  in  which 
they  are  becoming  engulfed. 

This  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  apparent  in  businesses  of  all 
sizes  throughout  the  country.  If  you  look  at  the  reorganization  of 
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businesses  large  and  small,  you  will  find  that  there  is  an  increasing 
trend  toward  centralization  of  management.  The  rapid  increase  is 
both  welcomed  and  complained  about.  It  is  welcomed  because  of  the 
control  it  gives  top  management;  it  is  complained  about  because  of 
the  amount  of  paper  work  that  it  is  engendering. 

The  twin  rollers  of  communications  and  data  processing,  as  they 
have  gained  in  capacity  over  the  past  few  years,  are  resulting  —  de¬ 
signedly  or  not  —  in  decreasing  substantially  the  latitude  within 
which  a  subordinate  is  left  to  his  own  judgment.  While  our  manage¬ 
ment  texts  still  teach  delegation  of  authority  and  decentralization  as 
a  way  of  life,  in  actuality  the  trend  is  being  reversed  at  an  acceler¬ 
ating  rate.  Maybe  we  only  rationalized  our  desire  for  decentraliza¬ 
tion,  and  now  that  technology  makes  it  no  longer  necessary,  we  can 
go  back  to  the  inherent  advantages  of  one-man  management.  Maybe 
today’s  events  are  so  important  and  so  fastpaced  that  we  cannot  keep 
our  subordinates  well  enough  advised  for  a  decentralized  system. 
Whatever  the  reason,  there  is  no  question  but  that  these  forces  of 
communications  and  data  processing  —  or,  if  you  will,  automation  of 
the  management  process  —  are  leading  to  the  “de-skilling  of  middle 
management”  as  Dr.  Adrian  McDonough  calls  it. 

After  that  rather  lengthy  introduction,  I  think  we  are  ready  to 
get  down  to  the  specifics  of  control  as  we  see  it  in  today’s  Army. 

Some  of  Today’s  Controls 

First,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  review  the  various  controls  to 
which  a  typical  military  unit  or  activity  is  subjected  in  today’s  envi¬ 
ronment.  It  is  frequently  said  that  if  a  problem  is  explored  carefully 
enough,  its  solution  will  become  apparent.  It  is  also  a  philosophy  of 
mine  that  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  problems  which 
are,  in  fact,  susceptible  of  solution  and  situations  which,  however 
unpleasant,  can  only  be  endured. 

I  am  not  sure,  in  other  words,  that  the  following  will  help  us 
solve  our  problems,  but  it  may  help  us  put  up  with  our  fate. 

Congressional  Control 

Of  course,  the  primary  —  at  least  in  the  historical  sense  —  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Army  is  that  exercised  by  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the 
Government  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  While  the  Congress 
can,  and  does,  pass  many  special  laws  to  control  specific  acts  of  the 
Army,  its  principal  control  lies  in  the  power  of  the  purse. 

By  determining  not  only  the  total  size  of  the  various  Army  ap¬ 
propriations,  but  also  the  amounts  which  can  be  spent  on  certain 
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individual  weapons  systems,  or  functions,  and  even  specified  installa¬ 
tions,  the  Congress  does  impose  many  detailed  controls  over  the  Army. 

The  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Congress  exercises  other 
specific  controls  which  vary  in  intensity  from  the  (usually)  rather 
routine  confirmation  of  appointments  to  specific  authorization  for  per¬ 
centages  of  officers  in  certain  grades,  numbers  of  aircraft,  ships,  mis¬ 
siles,  divisions,  etc. 

While  the  main  channels  of  Congressional  control  do,  in  fact,  fol¬ 
low  our  command  and  control  structure,  they  often  reach  into  the 
most  detailed  areas  of  individual  action,  such  as  the  $25,000  limitation 
on  repairs  and  modifications,  specific  contract  awards,  and  employ¬ 
ment  practices  at  specific  localities. 

The  more  difficult  of  Congressional  controls  lie  in  procurement 
areas  which  require  us  to  give  special  attention  to  specific  areas  such 
as  small  business  and  labor  surplus  areas,  competitive  procurement, 
and  the  like. 

An  interesting  facet  of  Congressional  control  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  engendered  no  particularly  cumbersome  reporting  and  control 
system.  While  we  carry  several  hundreds  of  tons  of  paper  to  Con¬ 
gress  each  year  to  defend  our  budgets  and  keep  a  fair  number  of 
people  busy  answering  Congressional  correspondence,  no  regular  re¬ 
porting  and  control  information  system  has  been  constructed  to  allow 
Congress  to  interject  itself  into  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  branches. 

In  discussing  the  control  networks  of  the  Army,  we  must  first, 
of  course,  recognize,  though  it  has  less  than  overriding  significance 
in  today’s  situation,  our  military  command  structure. 

Even  here,  we  have  really  two  systems,  the  command  (and  con¬ 
trol)  prerogatives  of  the  rank  enjoyed  by  the  individual  and  the  or¬ 
ganizational  scalar  hierarchy  within  which  one  is  working. 

We  have  the  hierarchy  of  rank  in  which  colonels  outrank  lieuten¬ 
ants  regardless  of  their  location  in  the  system  and  have  a  certain 
inherent  control  over  the  activities  of  those  who  are  subordinate 
merely  by,  if  you  will,  seniority.  Then  we  of  course  have  the  military 
unit  control  from  Army  unit  to  division  down  to  the  private.  On  top 
of  this  we  have  our  basic  ZI  control  system  running  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  for  example,  to  CONARC,  the  armies,  and  posts, 
camps,  and  stations. 

While,  under  the  concept  of  Army  Command  Management,  the 
main  part  of  the  Army’s  business  is  conducted  in  this  complex,  I  think 
most  of  us  will  agree  that,  in  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  weakest  or  least 
used  of  our  control  structures.  While  all  of  our  regulations  carry 
command  lines  and  the  AG  busies  himself  signing  letters  for  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  our  day-to-day  business  and  decisions  more  frequently  travel 
some  of  the  other  nets  we  will  discuss  later. 
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Some  of  the  reasons  why  this  is  so  will,  I  think,  become  apparent 
as  this  discussion  progresses;  suffice  it  for  the  moment  to  point  out 
that  we  seldom  have  meetings  between  commanders  and  their  sub¬ 
ordinates  and  certainly  —  probably  correctly  —  regard  with  horror 
the  attempts  of  our  generals  to  conduct  business  directly  with  each 
other.  A  senior  officer,  when  he  was  a  young  colonel  in  an  Army 
staff  section  before  World  War  II,  is  credited  with  the  sage  remark 
that  general  officers  should  be  restricted  to  saying  “Good  morning, 
General”  to  each  other. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  one  phenomenon :  once  a  year  the  Chief  of 
Staff  has  a  commander’s  meeting  with  his  subordinate  commanders. 
Many  of  the  subordinate  commanders  never  have  command  meetings. 
This  would  be  tantamount  to  a  company  having  one  meeting  of  its 
board  of  directors  per  year.  Obviously  that  would  not  be  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  their  day-to-day  business  is  conducted.  As  you  may 
already  know,  the  executive  committee  —  in  effect,  the  internal  board 
of  directors  —  of  Du  Pont  meet  every  single  day  just  to  run  those 
companies.  This  is  one  of  the  symptoms  relating  to  my  statement 
that  the  day-to-day  business  of  the  Army  does  not  in  fact  follow  the 
central  line  of  the  Army  Command  Management  structure. 

The  main  reason  I  say  that  the  Army’s  business  is  not  controlled 
through  the  command  network  lies  in  the  “Army  Management  Struc¬ 
ture  and  the  performance  budget.”  This  is  the  primary  control  net 
used  by  the  Army  over  its  operations.  It,  basically,  is  a  combined 
program  and  fiscal  control  system  following  the  cost  accounting  break¬ 
out  of  our  Operative  and  Maintenance  Structure. 

While  the  hierarchy  of  the  Army’s  Command  Structure  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  preparation  of  budget  estimates,  cost  and  performance 
evaluation,  and  other  steps  in  the  process  of  budgeting,  funding,  and 
analyzing  the  Army’s  O&MA  business;  the  “performance”  budgeting 
installed  in  1950  has  basically  placed  the  major  control  emphasis 
across  functional  lines.  Each  of  these  functional  areas  is  represented 
in  the  staff  layers  up  the  channel  of  command  and  results  in  the 
establishment  of  parochial  “stovepipe”  domains  which  cut  cleanly 
across  command  lines. 

Basically,  the  performance  budget,  as  interpreted  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  —  it  is  slightly  different  in  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  —  places  primary  emphasis  on  performance  factors  which  are 
system-  or  process-oriented.  We  have  the  perf orman  e  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  of  procurement,  of  standardization,  of  training,  and  these  cut 
straightway  across  the  command  channel.  In  other  words,  if  the 
command  channel  or  the  Army  management  system  really  followed 
this,  you  would  not  have  the  breaking  out  of  the  maintenance  func¬ 
tion  between  maintenance  people  who  are  assembling,  evaluating,  and 
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deciding  on  a  day-to-day,  or  hour-to-houi  .f  you  will,  basis  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  maintenance  function. 

As  each  program  director  develops  “his”  budget  through  legisla¬ 
tive  and  negotiation  give  and  take  at  his  command  layer,  he  develops 
certain  direct  interests  in  its  future  accomplishment.  As  a  result, 
specific  controls  within  each  of  these  functional  areas  are  applied  at 
each  review  level  which  remove  the  commander’s  latitude  to  move  his 
effort  up  or  down  the  performance  ladder  and  yet  give  to  the  per¬ 
formance  manager  the  ability  to  change  emphasis  between  commands. 
In  other  words,  if  we  use  the  principle  of  activity  or  program  directors 
at  the  Army  Staff,  major  command  and  major  subordinate  command 
level  —  as  we  do  —  then  we  will  obviously  have  more  traffic  in  con¬ 
trol  and  management  between  these  individuals  than  between  the 
commanders. 

Perhaps  this  phenomenon  is  most  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
R&D  area  where  the  control  and  decision  system  follows  a  specialized 
reporting  and  control  system  which  normally  bypasses  commanders 
at  each  level  of  command,  except  as  the  various  staff  officers  involved 
feel  inclined  to  bring  their  commanders  into  the  discussion. 

Here  we  have  a  hierarchy  that  reaches  from  the  lowest  laboratory 
bench  all  the  way  up  to,  in  effect,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
These  decisions  are  made  tightly  and  individually  within  the  R&D 
structure  and  function  and  indeed  carry  a  separate  appropriation 
from  Congress.  And  there  is  no  way  in  which  even  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  for  example,  could  decide  that,  rather  than  spend  money 
to  place  more  development  effort  on  the  Nike  Zeus,  he  would  rather 
buy  another  2,000  M-60  tanks.  This  does  not  lie  within  the  command 
prerogative.  If  he  took  the  money  off  the  Zeus,  the  R&D  project 
manager,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  DDR&E,  would  immediately 
take  that  money  and  place  it  in  some  other  R&D  activity,  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  within  the  Army  structure. 

Quite  frequently  these  activity  directors  do  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  consult  with  or  to  coordinate  their  day-to-day  decisions  within  their 
own  command  level.  Not  only  not  with  their  commanders  but  not 
with  their  colleagues  i  the  other  staff  sections  in  which  they  happen 
to  be  co-located. 

As  our  performance  budget  structure  gets  broken  into  finer  and 
finer  subdivisions  and  each  is  subject  to  review  at  higher  and  higher 
levels,  it  is  obvious  that  the  commander  becomes  merely  a  custodian 
of  responsibilities  and  decisions  made  above  him  and,  hence,  subject 
to  their  control. 

The  traditional  method  of  controlling  military  organizations  has 
been  inspections.  This  field,  once  primarily  the  area  of  our  own  In¬ 
spectors  General,  has  been  broadened  in  both  scope  and  depth  and 
become  the  pastime  of  numerous  agencies. 
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The  average  installation  or  activity  is  now  subject  to  rather  con¬ 
stant  surveillance  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  its  activities  by  in¬ 
spectors  from  the  Army  Audit  Agency,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Inspector  General.  Many  of  our 
major  activities  have  fair-sized  staffs  of  these  activities  in  permanent 
residence;  some  programs,  like  the  Army's  tank  program,  have  their 
own  permanent  chaperone. 

If  you  do  not  think  they  control,  take,  for  example,  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  directed  the  three  mili¬ 
tary  Services  to  adopt  the  “nude  engine”  concept.  This  means  that 
when  you  requisition  a  new  or  replacement  aircraft  engine,  you  get 
the  engine;  you  have  to  install  on  it  the  carburetor  or  fuel  controls 
and  everything  else  that  makes  it  into  an  engine  that  you  can  install 
in  an  aircraft.  Some  of  our  engines  in  all  Services  were  denuded  to 
limited  or  maximum  extent,  depending  on  the  relative  value  of  the 
accessories,  their  relative  life,  and  a  lot  of  other  things.  This  control, 
this  decision,  and  the  control,  therefore,  over  the  activities  not  only 
of  the  Army,  but  also  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard,  were 
implemented  and  controlled  through  General  Accounting  Office  chan¬ 
nels. 

We  have  even  some  of  our  programs  under  constant  and  resident 
surveillance,  A  typical  one  is  the  Army  tank  program  as  an  object 
of  a  permanent  General  Accounting  Office  and  Army  Audit  Agency 
resident  inspection  team. 

Each  of  these  inspecting  activities  has  at  the  same  time  broadened 
the  scope  of  its  activities  to  cover  the  whole  area  of  activity.  Thus 
the  General  Accounting  Office  can  comment  on  the  acceptability  of 
the  M-48  tank,  the  Army  Audit  Agency  on  the  internal  organization 
of  a  supply  activity,  or  the  Personnel  Inspection  Team  on  the  paper¬ 
work  procedures  of  the  command. 

Every  commander  today  is  spending  a  major  portion  of  his  time 
evaluating,  answering,  and  following  up  on  the  results  of  inspections. 
The  volume  of  this  business  is  tending  to  place  more  and  more  of  it 
into  the  hands  of  functional  specialists  and  the  accelerated  time  sche¬ 
dule  under  which  we  are  processing  them  seldom  leaves  commanders 
time  enough  to  give  them  the  amount  of  personal  attention  they 
warrant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  a  program,  such  as  secondary 
item  supply  management,  is  subject  to  periodic  inspection  and  sur¬ 
veillance  is  never  taken  as  justification  for  removal  of  any  of  the 
other  controls  to  which  it  is  subject. 

1 1  spite  of  its  relevance  as  a  performance  factor,  “numbers  of 
people  involved”  is  not  generally  a  control  factor  in  civilian  industry, 
e.xcept  incidentally  through  the  budgetary  or  profit  analysis  process. 
We  in  the  Government,  and  in  the  military  in  particular,  have 
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establisned  a  personnel  accounting  system  for  our  manpower  resources 
which  is  parallel  to  our  basic  command  system  and  generally  does  not 
cross  these  lines.  Periodically,  however,  efforts  are  made  to  place 
people  accounting  in  the  same  functional  stratification  as  the  oper¬ 
ating  budget. 

There  is  increasing  emphasis  on  placing  personnel  management 
in  the  performance  structure  or  process  channel  which  reaches  across 
command  lines. 

In  the  original  preparation  of  our  FY  64  program,  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  gave  to  each  command  specific  alloca¬ 
tion  of  personnel  by  Budget  Activity  Account  and  stated  that  they 
could  not  be  interchanged  within  commands,  except  with  his  prior 
approval.  While  this  restriction  has  since  been  eliminated,  we  are 
still  required  to  maintain  our  personnel  records  in  this  fashion  and 
to  report  all  changes  as  they  occur.  Thus  a  command  decision  to 
emphasize  maintenance  at  the  expense  of  training  is  subject  to  dual 
functional  controls  of  both  program  (and  funds)  and  personnel. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  once  you  start  accounting  in  any 
particular  format  you  will  immediately  be  subjected  to  controls  in 
exactly  this  same  format.  Thus,  for  example,  a  commander’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  de-emphasize  maintenance  at  the  expense  of  increasing  his 
training  function  or  to  de-emphasize  his  training  function  and  in¬ 
crease  his  maintenance  under  the  concept  of  Project  ARM,  while 
inhibited  already  on  the  financial  side  from  program  controls,  is 
separately  inhibited  on  the  personnel  side  from  personnel  controls. 

Certain  rather  arbitrary  controls,  not  necessarily  compatible  with 
command  or  functional  responsibilities,  are  found  in  the  personnel 
allocation  system,  however,  such  as: 

1.  Arbitrary  percentages  or  other  limitations  on  military  per¬ 
sonnel  in  logistic  offices. 

2.  Generalized  attack  on  “grade  creep”  without  recognition  of 
effects  of  automation,  contracting-out,  reduced  maintenance  levels, 
and  other  factors. 

3.  Arbitrarily  assigned  “productivity  gains"  as  personnel  reduc¬ 
tions. 

Interestingly,  this  year  we  got  our  subject  issue  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  w1  :"li  assigned  a  1 1  percent  reduction  in  civilian 
personnel  in  the  iy  after  all  other  management  reductions  have 
been  made.  An  an  additional  1 1  -j  percent  reduction  for  so-called 
increased  produce  y.  Obviously  we  are  entering  a  reclama  to  state 
that  the  productivity  increase  was  already  cranked  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  decisions  which  had  been  submitted.  I  am  not  sanguine  on  the 
results  of  this  rebuttal. 

While  most  of  these  comments  apply  to  our  logistic  operation  a 
similar  phenomenon  is  present  in  our  military  organization.  Arbitrary 
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restrictions  on  numbers  of  overhead,  administrative  and  logistics 
people  in  units,  from  battalion  to  theater  force  commanders  to 
divert  line  troops  to  service  functions  to  meet  their  minimum  require¬ 
ments.  Our  combat  units  invariably  take  the  field  with  significant 
strength  reductions  in  order  to  meet  their  logistic  needs  —  yet  we 
always  claim  to  be  reducing  the  excess  fat  from  our  organization. 

Command  Channel  Stock  Fund 

There  is  a  new  control  system  now  being  imposed  on  the  Army 
which  I  think  you  should  take  a  look  at.  This  has  not  been  announced 
as  a  control  system,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  announced  as  a  way 
to  get  rid  of  controls.  It  is  called  the  Command  Channel  or  Hori¬ 
zontal  Stock  Fund.  But  in  the  context  of  our  discussion  I  would  like 
to  submit  that  this  is  an  arbitrary  top-management  control  over  every 
installation  in  the  Army.  Major  commanders  will  now  be  required  to 
submit  a  separate  budget  for  materials  by  commodities,  not  by  func¬ 
tion,  not  by  performance  or  the  use  to  which  these  commodities  are 
to  be  placed.  This  being  the  case,  they  cannot  help  but  be  merely  a 
reflection  of  one  of  their  assets,  either  the  amount  of  materials  that 
they  have  on  hand,  the  amount  they  expect  to  use,  the  amount  they 
need  for  replacement.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  device  to  control  the 
inventory  as  a  separate  operation  at  each  post,  camp,  and  station. 

Thus  one  of  the  newer  control  systems  being  installed  through¬ 
out  the  Army  is  the  Command  Channel  or  Horizontal  Stock  Fund. 
While  the  announced  purport  of  this  system  is  to  allow  posts,  camps, 
and  stations  to  finance  their  local  inventories  without  obligation  of 
their  O&MA  funds,  I  feel  that  it  must  be  listed  as  a  control  device. 
Since  the  major  commanders  are  required  to  submit  their  budgets  and 
reports  on  a  commodity  basis  and  they  are  so  accumulated  at  DA 
level,  this  control  is  obviously  not  directly  related  to  the  performance 
areas  used  in  the  Budget  and  Programming  System. 

Although  under  the  accrual  system  of  accounting  under  which 
we  have  operated  for  many  years,  O&MA  financial  inventories  were 
considered  as  assets  to  be  expended  in  program  performance,  this 
control  was  never  overly  effective.  It  is  obvious  that  by  review  of 
the  FIA  and  Acquisition  Budgets  under  the  Command  Channel  Stock 
Fund  System  that  the  Army  Staff  will  have  a  forceful  tool  to  control 
inventory  acquisition  and  drawdown  at  all  installations.  In  distinc¬ 
tion  to  the  three  reports  per  year  submitted  under  our  prior  cost  and 
performance  reporting  system,  we  will  now  be  required  to  furnish 
these  data  on  a  monthly  basis. 

It  is  not  a  “Command  Channel  Stock  Fund,”  obviously,  because 
it  is  segregated  by  commodities  and  summed  by  commodities.  It 
therefore  is  more  properly  termed  a  “Horizontal  Stock  Fund.” 
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If  an  operation  requires  the  three  Ms  of  assets  —  men,  money, 
and  materiel  —  we  have  now  perfected  a  system  whereby  the  com¬ 
mander  is  required  to  get  them  frori  *hree  independent  sources! 

The  manpower  is  controlled  through  personnel  channels;  the 
money  is  controlled  through  financial  and  activity  channels;  the  ma¬ 
teriel  is  controlled  through  the  Horizontal  Stock  Fund.  Now,  instead 
of  getting,  as  before,  your  resources  to  perform  your  job  through  two 
different  channels,  you  have  a  separate  source  for  each  one  of  your 
Ms.  At  least  this  makes  your  difficulty  a  little  easier  to  understand, 
if  not  easier  to  cope  with. 

Special  Program  Controls 

There  are  a  great  many  special  program  controls.  The  ones 
which  I  have  discussed  so  far  generally  reach  across  the  whole  spec¬ 
trum  of  your  responsibility.  But  we  have  a  tremendous  number  of 
so-called  program  controls  that  reach  in  and  grab  a  specific  item.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  this  of  course  is  that  the  DOD  is  such  a  tremendous 
organization  that  if  you  take  anything,  the  money  spent  this  year  on 
shoe  laces,  for  example,  and  you  add  it  all  together,  you  get  a  hor¬ 
rendous  amount  of  money. 

Admittedly  this  is  somewhat  out  of  context,  but  by  taking  al¬ 
most  anything  as  a  separate  entity,  across  the  three  Services  you  get 
such  a  tremendous  figure  in  absolute  terms  that  it  cries  for  its  own 
special  control  and  special  management.  For  example,  Army  Avia¬ 
tion,  except  at  Fort  Rucker,  which  is  the  center  and  school,  accounts 
for  3,  4,  or  5  percent  of  the  installation’s  total  activity ;  but  when  the 
whole  thing  is  summed  together  in  the  Army,  it  is  a  billion-dollar  pro¬ 
gram.  And  a  billion-dollar  program  should  not  be  left  alone;  it  has 
got  to  be  managed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will  look  at  the  recent  change  to  the 
Army  management  structure,  you  will  find  that  whereas  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  program  package  breakdown  for  the  operating  forces,  we 
have  a  memo  entry  to  separately  segregate  out  the  cost  of  operating 
each  individual  aircraft  worldwide  by  type  and  model.  This  is  a 
tremendously  expensive  reporting  and  control  system,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  large  sum  when  summed  together,  even  though 
it  may  be  included  in  figures  controlled  by  one  of  the  systems  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier. 

Another  typical  one  which  affects  all  of  the  Defense  establish¬ 
ment  is  the  control  of  automatic  data-processing  equipment.  ADP 
equipment  is  a  means  to  an  end ;  it  is  a  way  of  getting  your  work  done. 
Without  it  you  could  not  get  your  work  done.  We  are  complete  cap¬ 
tives;  if  we  did  not  have  a  ADPS,  the  Pentagon  would  never  find 
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you,  and  you  would  be  like  that  general  in  the  funny  papers.  You 
would  not  get  paid.  Nothing  would  happen.  We  are  complete  cap¬ 
tives  to  it,  but  it  obviously  pays  its  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Defense  establishment  as  a  whole  has  led  the  way  in  the  industrial 
and  business  use  of  ADPS.  But  we  control  it  as  if  it  were  a  crime. 
It  takes  roughly  1 1  ^  to  2  years  to  get  approval  to  get  a  piece  of  auto¬ 
matic  data-processing  equipment  because  it  is  a  centrally  controlled 
program.  There  has  been  in  recent  months  a  certain  relaxation  in 
delegation  of  this,  but  it  is  infinitesimal.  It  is  a  separately  controlled 
program. 

Project  ARM  —  what  is  its  objective?  To  control  the  readiness 
of  units  with  a  computer  in  the  Pentagon.  Was  it  not  already  the 
responsibility  of  somebody  down  the  ACMS  channel,  without  sepa¬ 
rating  out  the  state  of  readiness  of  the  30  or  40  items  that  are  cen¬ 
trally  managed  in  the  Pentagon  ?  In  other  words,  it  is  a  duplicating 
cross  control  system. 

Cost  reduction  probably  is  not  properly  listed  as  a  control  me¬ 
chanism,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  every  activity  installation  and  almost 
every  individual  in  the  Military  Services  has  been  assigned  a  specific 
cost-reduction  goal.  There  is  an  elaborate  reporting  system  that  con¬ 
trols  this  cost-red"ction  program  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
personally  think  it  is  worthwhile;  I  think  it  has  paid  dividends,  but 
it  is  obviously  a  duplicating  control  device  that  conflicts  with  the 
others  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

A  few  months  back  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (I&L) 
appointed  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Maintenance. 
The  maintenance  function  of  course  is  scattered  in  the  Military  Ser¬ 
vices  as  far  as  responsibility  in  reporting  is  concerned.  In  order  for 
him  to  function  as  a  chief  of  maintenance  as  a  process  throughout 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  we  are  having  to  establish  a  control 
and  reporting  device  that  controls  maintenance  as  the  objective  all 
the  way  up  through  the  entire  military  hierarchy. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  controls  so  far  enumerated,  we  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  many  special  controls  designed  to  cover  specific  segments 
or  characteristics  of  our  operation.  General  controls  cover  the  entire 
spectrum  of  our  operation  and,  if  the  performance  budget  is  properly 
designed,  should  be  adequate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Army  is  such 
a  large  organization  that  almost  any  relatively  small  operation  be¬ 
comes  a  significant  amount  of  money  when  extracted  across  the 
entire  spectrum.  Thus  a  special  control  on  aviation  is  fruitful  as  a 
billion-dollar  program,  although  any  specific  commander  may  find  it 
less  than  three  or  four  percent  of  his  total  responsibility. 

Some  of  these  special  controls  have  generated  elaborate  report¬ 
ing.  approval,  and  control  systems  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
ADI’K,  for  example  The  recent  change  to  our  cost  and  performance 
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reporting  system  requires  detailed  reporting  by  aircraft  type  of  all 
operating  and  maintenance  expense  worldwide. 

Project  ARM  is  a  control  procedure  designed  to  allow  the  DA 
general  staff  to  supervise  the  combat  readiness  of  the  units  of  the 
Army.  It  replaces  the  commander’s  responsibility  for  evaluating  his 
own  effectiveness  with  a  numeric  rating  system  which  allows  the 
Pentagon  computers  to  draw  task  force  elements  out  of  its  files  and 
determine  their  readiness  for  any  contingency  planning. 

Cost  reduction  is  probably  not  properly  listed  as  a  control  me¬ 
chanism.  Each  commander  has,  however,  been  assigned  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  in  an  array  of  areas  and  is  required  to  report  his  progress 
—  subject  to  Army  Audit  Agency  approval  —  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

When  AMC  was  first  established  to  take  over  the  decapitated 
technical  services,  one  of  our  problems  was  to  get  some  degrees  of 
control  over  what  was  happening.  Since  obviously  the  vast  majority 
of  the  work  would  continue  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  by 
exactly  the  same  people  who  had  been  doing  it  before,  and  since  we, 
particularly  General  Besson,  had  no  way  of  really  getting  hold  of  this, 
he  accepted  and  expanded  the  theory  of  project  manager  as  a  control 
device. 

The  Project  Manager 

A  rather  recent  control  device  of  the  DOD  has  been  the  project 
manager.  Considered  as  a  “special  task  force,”  it  represents  no  really 
new  principle,  but  the  degree  to  which  it  is  employed  and  the  special 
limitation  now  being  required  in  the  use  of  the  term  does  present  a 
new  area. 

In  the  Army  we  have  established  some  certain  rather  stringent 
limitations  on  the  use  of  the  term.  A  project  manager,  first  and 
foremost,  has  operational  and  fiscal  control  over  his  program.  In 
some  of  the  other  Services  this  does  not  apply,  and  he  operates  as  a 
staff  officer.  But  he  not  only  has  the  responsibility  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  is  going  on;  he  also  controls  the  resource's  which  will 
accomplish  these  objectives. 

AMC  adopted  the  principle  of  project  manager  as  an  essential 
and  significant  element  of  its  organizational  philosophy  from  the  first 
days  of  its  existence.  General  Besson  made  it  clear  that  he  regarded 
these  individuals  as  |M>rsonal  representatives  to  exercise  full  authori¬ 
tative  direction  of  their  assigned  areas  as  they  saw  tit  Tin  y  are 
given  full  control  of  all  the  resources  required  by  their  program  and 
are  expected  to  take*  prompt  ami  vigorous  action  whenever  ne« »  ssary 

The  project  manager  is  given  line  or  command  control  over  all 
the  jH'ople  throughout  the  AMC'  complex  who  are  engaged  full  time 
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on  his  project,  be  they  scientists  in  the  laboratories,  engineers  on  the 
drawing  boards,  or  contract-quality  assurance  personnel  in  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  plants.  Additionally,  they  may  call  on  all  elements  of  the 
command  for  such  temporary  support  :  '  they  may  require  to  perform 
special  tasks  for  them  when  necessary. 

The  project  managers  report  to  General  Besson  and  higher  levels 
—  often  including  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  —  through 
a  series  of  reports,  including  PERT  COST,  Line  of  Balance,  and 
monthly  significant  action  reports  and  briefings.  Decisions  are  ef¬ 
fected  through  the  project  managers  often  by  oral  instructions  issued 
at  these  briefings. 

You  may  have  noticed  in  this  tabulation  of  the  array  of  controls 
to  which  our  commanders  are  subjected  that  none  of  them  represents 
the  comptroller.  Indeed,  the  channels  between  the  interested  parties 
seem  deliberately  to  bypass  this  organizational  element. 

Since  the  Army  Comptroller  organization  owns  the  financial  ac¬ 
counting  structure,  we  are  of  course  responsible  for  the  control  and 
accounting  for  the  monies  entrusted  to  our  care.  Periodically  we 
report  to  our  commanders  the  status  of  their  funds,  though  the  odds 
are  that  they  have  already  been  apprised  by  the  specific  activity 
director. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  recognize  that  all  commanders  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  properly  accounting  for  their  obligation  and  expendi¬ 
tures.  While  they  may  be  required  reading  only  in  the  F&A  office, 
these  books  do  account  for  a  considerable  volume  of  the  information 
flow  up  and  down  the  channel  of  command.  There  are  of  course  in¬ 
dependent  accounts  for  each  of  our  seven  appropriations.  While  our 
regulations  require  every  one  to  keep  a  general  ledger  account,  this 
is  a  meaningless  piece  of  ritualism  which  we  have  insisted  on  because 
it  is  good  accounting  practice  rather  than  because  it  has  value. 

Commanders  must  generally  be  aware  of  the  state  of  expenditure 
of  the  resources.  However,  they  are  mainly  kept  aware  of  these  by 
the  program  or  activity  directors  whom  I  have  mentioned  previously. 
Usually  by  the  time  the  F&A  officer  walks  in  to  say  that  the  com¬ 
mander  is  running  out  of  money,  the  commander  knew  it  two  months 
before  from  the  activity  director  concerned. 

This  does,  however,  account  for  a  considerable  volume  of  paper 
work.  There  are  some  conversations,  and  I  assume  somebody  from 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Army  will  discuss  whether  this  flow  of  paper 
work  which  is  required  because  we  must  account  for  money,  should 
not  be  integrated  with  program  reporting  channels  discussed  earlier. 

Interestingly,  we  of  course  require  each  one  of  these  commanders 
to  keep  a  general  ledger  account,  and  this  theoretically  is  a  control 
I  have  never  found  anybody  who  could  either  read  or  justify.  But 
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I  have  never  found  any  accountant  who  could  agree  that  we  could 
do  away  with  it. 

In  the  past  few  minutes  I  have  listed  some  10  or  12  different 
controls  to  which  our  Army  organizational  structure  is  subjected. 
Some  of  them  are  rather  unobtrusive  and  present  no  particular 
difficulties,  while  others,  such  as  the  O&MA  program  and  budgeting 
system,  impose  significant  workloads  throughout  the  Army. 

While  this  catalog  may  have  been  exhausting,  it  has  not  been 
exhaustive,  and  I  am  sure  that  any  of  you  could  expand  the  list  at 
least  fifty  percent  with  no  particular  effort.  Additionally,  while  they 
are  outside  the  scope  of  my  definition  of  control,  similar  difficulties 
inflict  the  commander  in  the  paper  work  and  delays  encountered 
in  securing  approvals  and  authorities  which  are  reserved  to  higher 
echelons. 

The  primary  impression  which  I  would  like  to  convey  here  is 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  information  on  all  conceivable 
aspects  of  our  operation  flowing  into  the  top  echelons  of  the  Army 
and  the  Defense  Department.  And  we  should  give  some  recognition 
that  all  of  these  controls  are  superimposed  upon  a  body  of  laws, 
regulations,  and  directives  that  give  specific  direction  of  how  to  do 
everything  from  cooking  a  stew  to  stocking  parts  for  our  jeeps. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  executives  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  or 
Safeway  Stores  might  gall  under  the  load  of  these  regulations  and 
controls,  why  should  military  commanders  object  to  being  given 
specific  directions?  We  expect  to  be  told  what  color  socks  to  wear 
and  how  to  walk,  as  well  as  what  to  do  —  an  Army  takes  pride  in  its 
discipline!  Yet  the  subject  of  “overcontrol  and  loss  of  command 
prerogative”  is  almost  the  only  active  subject  of  conversation  in  Army 
circles  today. 

I  think  there  are  two  principal  reasons  for  the  popularity  of 
“overcontrol”  as  a  gripe-session  subject  today.  The  incompatibility 
of  the  controls  and  inconsistencies  between  them  and  certain  gen¬ 
eralized  standards  of  behavior  and  housekeeping  on  the  one  hand, 
and  feeling  of  frustration  and  helplessness  amid  the  welter  of  reports 
and  studies  on  the  other. 

The  strongest  of  these  pulls  are  those  between  echelons  in  the 
program  system  on  the  one  hand  and  the  command  structure  on  the 
other.  We  prepare  elaborate  impact  statements  of  budget  and  program 
implications  which  are  argued  heatedly  and  tediously  entirely  outside 
the  cognizance  of  the  commanders.  Allowances  and  decisions  of 
vital  importance  are  channeled  through  “responsible  staff  orders" 
with  little  opportunity  for  command  level  consideration.  The  post 
commander  cannot  keep  his  post  to  the  appearance  standards  his 
Army  commander  might  like,  unless  his  maintenance  people  get 
support  through  tht  ir  program  channels.  Slowly,  our  generals 
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become  resigned  to  conducting  their  operations  as  their  staff  officers 
advise  them.  The  real  business  of  the  Army  moves  over  into  func¬ 
tional  channels  more  and  more  every  day. 

The  problem  of  over-reporting  is  too  well  known  to  require 
discussion  though  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that 
we  now  have  to  keep  track  of  each  action  from  so  many  perspectives 
that  our  information  system  is  a  pyramid  standing  on  its  head.  For 
example,  each  purpose  is  reported  with  respect  to  its:  1)  type  of 
procurement  instrument:  2)  type  of  business:  3)  commodity:  4)  type 
of  funding;  5)  type  of  inspection;  and  many,  many  others. 

The  much  touted  Autoprobe  is  an  attempt  to  do  all  this  book¬ 
keeping  by  computer,  but  I  am  not  sure  we  can  design  the  pyramid 
big  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  interested  bystanders. 

Is  there  a  solution  to  this  dismal  picture?  Are  things  going  to 
deteriorate  from  bad  to  worse?  Already  a  good  quarter  of  the 
people  in  AMC  are  engaged  in  the  command  control  system,  as  I  have 
tried  to  paint  it  here.  Certainly,  almost  all  at  our  mid-management 
and  headquarters  level  can  be  so  classified.  Each  of  these  systems 
by  itself  sounds  so  logical  and  orderly  that  it  is  hard  to  say  that 
any  could  be  eliminated;  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade 
any  of  the  staff  elements  of  any  headquarters  to  give  up  its  system, 
though  they  might  concur  in  the  elimination  of  someone  else’s. 

I  think,  however,  we  are  going  to  have  to  eliminate  some  of  our 
program  controls  and  reduce  some  others  to  special  reports  for  ad  hoc 
analysis.  We  are  going  to  have  to  go  back  to  some  reliance  on 
directives  and  regulations  and  our  military  discipline  system  before 
we  drown  in  this  sea  of  paper. 

Take  the  staff  responsible  people:  does  that  strike  you  as  a 
conflict  in  terms?  It  is,  but  you  have  gotten  so  inured  to  it  that 
the  “staff  responsible  person”  as  a  term  has  become  accepted.  Actually, 
there  is  no  such  thing.  Staff  officers  are  not  responsible,  but  they 
arc  responsible.  We  are  going  to  have  to  find  some  way  that  they 
can  conduct  their  analyses  and  perform  their  responsibilities  to  their 
commanders,  not  their  responsibilities  for  programs,  without  these 
elaborate  control  systems.  If  we  don’t,  we  are  going  to  drown  in 
a  paper  sea.  We  have  survived  basically  on  the  fat  and  the  excesses 
we  have  built  up  in  times  of  emergency.  You  may  have  noticed  — 
and  this  is  another  control  —  the  direction  to  the  DOD  to  eliminate 
25,000  civilian  spaces  this  year.  That  is  a  control,  isn't  it?  It  was 
said  that,  for  the  first  time  since  1950,  we  are  getting  below  a 
million  men.  We  must  have  enough  people  on  board  to  do  our  work, 
unless  we  find  some  way  to  do  less,  because  we  have  eaten  up  all 
the  fat  by  this  gradual  process  of  improvement,  and  we  have  not 
eaten  it  up  by  eliminating  any  of  our  excess  command  and  control 
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nnd  staff  supervision  systems.  And  these  are  the  ones  that  have  got 
to  go. 

The  job  of  the  comptroller  of  AMC  is  to  balance  plans,  programs, 
and  funds  in  order  to  come  up  with  a  program  of  action. 

Organizational  students  frequently  comment  on  the  genius  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  has  designed  a  system  with  only  three 
layers  of  management  between  the  parish  priest  and  the  Pope. 

They  have  another  thing  that  1  think  you  should  consider,  and 
that  is  that  they  do  it  with  a  book  that  is  2,000  years  old  and  with 
no  reports. 

I  think  control  students  might  look  at  their  success  in  governing 
a  worldwide  operation  by  the  use  of  simple  directives  and  discipline 
in  lieu  of  reports  and  staff  reviews. 
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SOME  PROBLEMS 

IN  MANAGING  A  MILITARY  INSTALLATION 


Major  General 
CHARLES  W.  G.  RICH 

Commanding  General 
U.  S.  Army  Infantry  Center 


For  the  past  51-  years  I  have  had  three  different  tours  of  duty 
which  have  involved  me  in  the  day-to-day,  as  well  as  long-term, 
management  of  a  post  or  military  installation.  I  have  had  two  tours 
of  duty  at  Fort  Campbell  in  addition  to  my  current  one  at  Fort 
Benning.  I  note  from  the  biographies  that  many  of  the  students  here 
are  currently  involved  in  some  of  these  day-to-day  or  long-term 
duties  of  managers,  so  that  at  least  I  can  point  out  that  my  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  speak  rests  on  the  fact  that  I  have  been  exposed  to  some  of 
these  management  problems  in  my  past  as  well  as  current  position. 
Or  possibly  my  qualification  rests  on  the  fact  that  I  am  a  graduate 
of  this  illustrious  school  and  have  been  here  several  times  as  guest 
speaker.  Of  course,  better  yet,  1  guess,  we  could  get  into  a  straight 
assumption,  and  that  is  that  the  DA  has  seen  fit  to  assign  me  as  in¬ 
stallation  commander  at  Fort  Benning,  and  thus  you  will  have  to 
accept  the  fact  that  I  am  qualified. 

DUTIES 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  my  duties  are  at  Fort  Benning:  I 
wear  three  hats.  I  am  the  installation  commander,  and  as  such 
I  report  to  the  Third  Army  Commander.  General  Watson.  I  am  the 
Commandant  of  the  Infantry  School,  and  as  such  I  report  to  General 
Waters,  the  CONARC  commander.  I  have  one  other  hat.  I  am  also 
the  test  director  for  Project  TEAM  (Test  Evaluation  of  Air  Mobility). 
This  has  to  do  with  the  organizing,  training,  equipping,  testing, 
evaluating,  and  controlling  of  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division,  the  10th 
Air  Transport  Brigade,  and  the  TEC  Group  (Test  Evaluation  and 
Control).  I  report  in  that  particular  case  to  General  Beach,  who  is* 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  Combat  Developments  Command. 
Thus  my  first  management  problem  is  to  satisfy  three  different 

General  Rich  yrndua ted  from  the  V  S  Milttaiy  Academy  in  I9-1S  with  a  H  S 
degree  and  wan  com  mmnttined  a  necon d  lieutenant,  Infantry. 

During  World  War  II  he  nerved  in  the  Iftth  Infantry  in  Hawaii,  where  hin  anntyn- 
mentn  up  to  early  tt',1  included  St,  SI.  and  i'ommandtng  Officer  of  the  td  Battalion 
Ifntil  late  he  netted  at  the  Infantiy  Sthotd,  whete  he  attended  the  Banir 

Airborne  Courme.  wan  SI.  then  Keen itive  Officer  of  the  Parachute  Hchmtl,  then 
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bosses.  I  might  add  that  only  one  of  these  gives  me  the  money 
and  resources  to  carry  out  these  three  jobs. 

I  do  not  know  what  your  definition  of  the  management  problem 
is,  but  I  see  it  this  way:  1)  What  is  my  mission t  2)  What  resources 
do  I  have t  3)  What  problems  must  be  overcome  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  mission  t  Putting  it  another  way,  I  am  a  chef.  They  toss  the 
various  ingredients  to  me,  and  it  is  up  to  me  to  come  up  with  some 
kind  of  tasty  casserole  dish  that  will  suit  all  the  people  who  are 
going  to  eat  it.  So  let  us  sally  forth  here  and  take  a  look  at  what 
the  job  is. 


SIZING  UP  FORT  BENNING 

Fort  Benning  is  located  in  western  central  Georgia.  A  small 
portion  of  it,  about  11,000  acres,  is  located  in  Alabama.  The  remaining 
173,000  acres  are  in  Georgia.  The  Chattahoochee  River,  which  is 
the  Alabama-Georgia  boundary,  runs  north  to  south  through  this 
reservation.  Columbus,  Georgia,  is  contiguous  to  the  northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  post;  Phenix  City,  Alabama,  is  contiguous  to  the  western 
portion  of  Columbus,  although  the  boundary  between  the  two  is  also 
the  Chattahoochee  River. 

Fort  Benning  has  a  total  of  over  284  square  miles,  or  183,000 
acres.  We  have  45,000  military  personnel  assigned,  45,000  dependents, 
and  5,500  civilian  employees,  so  that  we  have  a  community  of  about 
90.00C  souls.  At  Fort  Benning  we  have  the  Infantry  School,  the 
principal  reason  for  its  existence,  and  the  2d  Infantry  Division,  a 
STRAC  Division.  We  have  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division,  in  part,  as  it 
is  building  up  to  its  total  division  status.  At  the  moment  it  has 
moved  into  Phase  II,  which  is  the  brigade  stage,  or  approximately 
9,000  people.  It  will  operate  like  this  until  July  1964,  when  it  will 
become  a  full  division.  We  also  have  various  other  troop  units, 
about  50' r  of  which  are  STRAC. 

Commander  of  the  td  Parachute  Training  gimcnt  at  Fort  Benning.  He  nerved  in 
the  KTO  /ram  Itilr  mu  until  Hummer  in  J7  with  assignments  ranging  from  Airborne 
AdvtHur.  nth  A  i  mu  Group.  la  Assistant  la  the  Deputy  Chief  a f  Stuff-  EUCOM. 

Upon  return  to  the  U  S  he  was  assigned  to  the  AFSC,  Norfolk,  Virginia  from 
August  UH7  to  lulu  IMS  tis  .student  ofhrri ,  instructor,  and  College  Secretary.  In 
July  mao  hr  was  assignee!  to  the  Hid  Airborne  Division  at  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina.  Hr  attended  the  Army  War  Collette  in  ISHt-S.1. 

Him  next  overnean  tour  wan  in  Korea  < September  ma.i-Septcmber  IMfl,  where  he 
nerved  an  CO.  lath  Infantry  Brgimrnt,  -td  Infantry  Divinion.  and  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  Hradguai  tern,  IX  Corps  Hr  wan  assigned  to  Washington ,  D  C.  from  October 
i«S(  fo  April  man  in  the  office  erf  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  fetr  Prrnttnnel. 

Beginning  in  May  man.  General  Huh  netted  fetr  lei  months  as  Assistant  Com- 
mander  of  the  101st  Airtrornr  Dirtsietn.  Pent  Campbell,  Kentucky  Fiom  late  summer 
man  ter  early  summer  l%l  he  sen  rd  as  Cermmandant  of  Cadets  at  the  U.  S  Military 
Academy 

General  Rleh  commanded  the  lei/st  Airborne  Dirtsietn  and  P'ent  Campltell  from 
July  meil  through  Fehrutiry  men 

•  The  pie  sent  paper  was  prepaid1  mm  the  Itanse  iption  of  an  mal  pi  e  \e  illation 
given  tit  USAMS.  Fent  Brlvenr,  Vi.gmue,  on  I  N  ore  miter  men  i 
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MISSION 

This  is  m>  mission:  Constant  training  at  the  Infantry  School 
of  olliet  rs  an*  1  noncommissioned  officers  of  units  that  art*  on  the  post; 
and,  as  installation  commander,  rendering  support  in  order  that  the 
readiness  of  all  units  may  be  in  such  a  state  that  they  may  move  out 
at  any  tiro0  required.  (As  a  matter  of  information,  I  might  mention 
that  Fort  Henning  last  year  had  the  interesting  but  difficult  job  of 
rendering  all  the  logistic  support,  generally  speaking,  for  the  Cuban 
crisis.) 

In  my  role  as  Commandant  and  Commanding  General  of  the 
center,  my  job  is  to  maintain  and  support  this  readiness.  To  put  it 
another  way,  my  job  is  not  to  do  this.  Part  of  the  management 
technique  these  days  is  to  give  a  fellow  all  the  jobs  you  used  to, 
but  it  is  his  job  to  determine  those  things  he  cannot  do  within  his 
mission  because  of  a  shortage  of  resources.  Therefore  he  can  defer 
this  or  that.  Well,  you  cannot  defer  the  training  requirement  and 
you  certainly  cannot  defer  the  readiness  requirement.  So  certainly 
I  must  not  forsake  these  two. 

RESOURCES 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  about  the  place  and  given  you  my 
mission,  let  us  see  what  my  resources  are.  The  first  thing  you  do 
when  you  have  a  job  is  to  figure  out  what  your  total  requirements  are. 
You  all  know  this.  Since  we  never  get  enough  resources  from  the 
Army  to  do  our  job,  we  have  to  indicate  within  these  total  require¬ 
ments  those  that  we  consider  essential  and  those  that  are  not  so 
essential.  Of  course  we  end  up  with  whatever  the  resource-giver 
provides  us  in  the  way  of  resources. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  engineer  R  &  U  has  become  a 
soft  spot  for  management  experts.  They  still  agree  that  you  have 
to  eat.  And  they  still  agree  that  you  have  to  sleep  and  that  you 
have  to  get  paid.  So  they  do  not  touch  your  civilian  pay  and  a  few 
other  related  items.  But  for  some  reason  they  do  not  think  that 
a  room  has  to  be  warm,  or  that  it  has  to  be  lighted,  or  a  window  or 
latrine  has  to  be  fixed.  All  those  things  can  be  deferred.  So  R  &  U 
is  something  they  always  take  a  crack  at.  And  it  represents  quite 
a  sizeable  figure. 


SHORTAGES 


Now  let  us  identify  our  shortages.  We  have  under  “essential 
shortages”  the  following:  air  mobile  test  units,  $12  million  out  of 
the  $17  million  total  shortage  for  field  maintenance,  combat  forces, 
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Infantry  School,  etc.  How  did  I  arrive  at  this  figure?  Our  reasoning 
was  as  follows:  In  order  to  maintain  the  1  tth  Air  Assault  Division  at 
Fort  Henning  during  this  brigade  phase,  it  is  a  must  that  we  use 
practically  all  of  the  old  mobilization  housing  remaining  on  the  post. 
Some  of  this  housing  has  not  been  occupied  since  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War  in  1053.  It  takes,  in  many  car  ‘S,  between  $1,000  and 
$6,000  just  to  renovate  one  two-story  mobilization  barracks.  That 
is  the  state  that  they  had  gotten  into  in  ten  years,  because  they  have 
been  in  the  deferred  maintenance  category  that  long.  The  field 
maintenance  requirements  are  also  related  to  the  11th  Air  Assault 
Division  needs,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  combat  forces  item  is 
related  to  the  2d  Infantry  Division,  which  is  a  STRAC  unit,  and  also 
to  the  other  troop  units  on  the  post.  The  USAIS  item  is  related  to 
the  Infantry  School.  As  an  example,  within  the  past  six  months  the 
OCS  program  at  Fort  Henning  has  been  expanded  200'/.  We  are 
turning  out  three  times  as  many  OCS  graduates  as  we  did  six  months 
ago.  Fort  Benning  now  has  the  job  of  providing  airborne  replace¬ 
ments  worldwide.  During  the  Korean  War.  ten  years  ago,  Fort 
Benning  was  producing  17.000  airborne  replacements  a  year.  At  this 
moment  we  are  turning  out  about  25,000  a  year,  and  by  next  year 
it  will  be  in  excess  of  30.000.  So  the  airborne  replacement  job  has 
been  increased  about  100' , .  These  are  some  of  the  justifications  for 
putting  these  in  the  essential  shortages. 

There  are  other  shortages  which  add  up  to  $3  million,  and 
which  of  course,  along  with  the  $17  million,  make  a  total  of  $20 
million.  Here  we  have  activations  and  organizations,  which  are 
programmed  by  DA;  m  dical  activities,  which  are  a  proportion  of 
the  total  medical  requirements;  and  some  more  combat  forces  re¬ 
quirements.  These  are  things  which  are  programed  but  which  we 
will  not  be  able  to  do.  at  least  the  way  I  have  it  figured  at  the 
moment.  Take,  for  example,  certain  units  which  are  supposed  to 
take  amphibious  training.  We  will  be  able  to  send  some  of  them, 
but  not  all  the  ones  that  should  be  sent.  Installation  support  activities, 
as  well  as  engineer  projects  account  for  over  $5,000.  Actually,  this 
is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  been  that  low. 

You  can  see  where  our  $52.5  million  in  resources  comes  from. 
First,  the  Third  Army  gave  me  an  AFP  of  $10.3  million;  we  have 
our  local  automatic  reimbursables  reforestation  program,  laundry, 
etc.  We  get  $1.5  million  from  that,  and  we  had  $1.7  million  in  1903 
obligations  carried  over  into  this  year.  So  that  adds  up  to  our  $52.5 
million  in  available  resources. 

Now  that  we  have  marched  our  way  through  this,  we  find  that 
we  are  still  20  million  dollars  short,  divided  up  into  those  two  incre¬ 
ments  of  essential  and  other  shortages.  1  would  like  to  refresh  your 
memory  once  more.  I  have  my  mission  as  Commandant,  training 
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officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  Infantry  School;  my 
mission  as  Post  Commander,  supporting  the  2d  Infantry  Division  and 
the  11th  Air  Assault  Division  and  all  other  TO&E  units  on  the  post 
which  are  members  of  either  STRAC  or  STRAF.  And,  in  particular, 
my  mission  as  Test  Director  is  to  test  and  evaluate  the  11th  Air 
Assault  Division.  Of  course  I  also  have  to  provide  the  resources  for 
these  things.  (I  think  here  that  I  might  also  add  that  what  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  is  the  program  picture.  Sometimes  things  are  not  as  they 
appear.  I  think  this  is  the  difference  between  a  program  and  day-to- 
day  life.  The  planner  makes  the  perfect  plan  and  the  operator  always 
messes  it  up.  The  operator  of  course  has  to  put  up  with  new  cir¬ 
cumstances  since  things  do  not  come  out  as  it  appeared  they  would. ) 

“NOT  IN  THE  PROGRAM” 

In  operating  the  place,  a  few  things  come  out  that  are  not  in 
the  program.  I  would  like  to  give  a  few  examples.  I  have  only  been 
at  Fort  Benning  since  February  1963,  but  some  of  the  items  that  have 
come  up  since  then  were  not  foreseen.  We  had  a  little  problem  on 
Mother’s  Day,  for  example.  At  1145  hours  a  fellow  rode  up  to  me 
on  the  golf  course  and  said  General  Truman  would  like  to  talk  to  me 
on  the  phone  at  once.  The  General  stated  that  they  would  like  to 
have  a  battalion  placed  in  helicopters  and  moved  to  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  immediately.  (I  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  Japanese 
attacked,  and  that  incident  took  place  at  five  minutes  before  eight  on 
a  Sunday  morning.  It  was  pretty  difficult  then  to  get  hold  of  people. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  at  noon  on  Mother’s  Day  it’s  a  hell  of  a  lot 
tougher.)  Everybody  had  decided  that,  because  it  was  Mother’s  Day, 
they  would  take  off.  I  did  not  catch  my  Chief  of  Staff,  who  had  left 
fifteen  minutes  before.  Just  rounding  up  people  was  something  out 
of  this  world. 

In  any  case,  to  make  a  long  time  story  short,  it  took  us  quite 
some  time  to  round  up  this  little  force  and  put  it  in  helicopters  and 
get  it  over  to  Birmingham.  After  we  got  there,  they  would  not  let 
us  land,  and  so  we  ended  up  back  home  and  then  to  Fort  McClellan, 
where  we  stayed  until  June  1963.  Mother’s  Day  was  the  12th  of 
May.  That  money  came  out  of  the  installation  commander’s  pocket, 
and  it  was  a  fair  amount. 

Along  about  the  first  week  in  July  I  was  told  that  we  were  to 
have  a  little  test  (Coulee  Crest).  The  Army  had  put  together  rather 
rapidly  a  trial  organization  of  Mohawk  aircraft  and  personnel  in 
which  it  was  selling  a  combat  surveillance  principal.  But  this  had 
not  worked  very  well,  so  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  said  we  were  going 
to  do  it  and  do  it  right.  We  were  going  to  put  these  two  units  in 
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Swift  Strike.  They  were  to  be  assembled  at  Fort  Benning  on  9  July 
and  the  training  would  be  finished  on  30  July. 

You  cannot  organise  an  infantry  squad  and  train  it  very  well 
in  three  weeks.  If  you  have  ever  tried  organizing  an  AST  A  platoon 
(Aerial  Surveillance),  which  is  composed  of  Mohawks,  you  can  under¬ 
stand  this.  You  have  three  different  kinds  of  Mohawks.  One  you 
look  out  of  and  take  pictures  from,  another  you  look  out  of  and  have 
a  side  radar  called  SLAB,  and  another  you  look  out  of  and  have  an 
infrared  picture  operation.  The  people  who  operate  Mohawks  are 
pretty  scarce,  the  people  who  operate  all  of  this  equipment  are  pretty 
scarce,  and  the  equipment  itself  is  pretty  scarce.  For  instance,  I 
went  down  on  9  July  and  talked  to  the  colonel  whom  we  had  gotten 
to  run  this  show,  and  the  lieutenant  colonel,  who  was  the  deputy. 
They  told  me  that  they  had  all  but  four  officers,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  our  aviators;  these  were  coming  in  from  Germany.  Just  as 
though  they  had  planned  this,  while  I  was  standing  there,  in  walked 
these  four  officers  from  Germany  and  reported  for  duty. 

In  three  weeks  they  did  something  I  did  not  believe  could  be 
done.  They  turned  out  two  good  AST  A  platoons;  we  put  one  on  the 
Blue  side  and  one  on  the  Red  side  during  the  maneuver  and  they  did 
a  remarkable  job.  We  found  that  they  could  really  use  this  equipment 
and  produce  results  with  it.  We  showed  General  Sweeney,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  TAC,  what  we  were  doing,  and  about  10  days  later  in 
came  ten  Air  Force  officers  “to  catch  up  with  the  Army”!  But  this 
too  cost  money  and  it  came  out  of  the  same  place  it  always  does  — 
the  installation  commander’s  pocket. 

Now  we  have  just  received  word  that  we  have  to  fo*  m  an  ATRI 
company  (Air  Traffic  Control  operation)  which  controls  all  the  air¬ 
craft  in  the  air  in  an  Army  area.  We  received  this  the  other  day 
and  we  thought  we  had  a  company,  but  we  did  not;  we  had  a  piece 
of  paper  and  two  lieutenants  who  were  assigned  to  it,  but  none  of 
the  experts  were  there.  That  is  going  to  cost  some  money. 

We  just  moved  in  the  98th  Ordnance  Co.  from  Fort  Stewart. 
This  is  another  little  outfit  like  these  extra  airborne  guys  and  these 
extra  OCS  students.  It  takes  money  to  support  them.  And  when 
our  budget  was  made  out  quite  some  time  ago,  these  items  were  not 
in  it.  I  might  mention  that  the  Mother’s  Day  operation  had  a  price 
tag  on  it  of  about  $185,000,  which  I  am  trying  to  get  money  for. 
This  is  another  item  that  is  very  unfortunate,  because  it  does  not 
appear  in  our  management  process  but  is  something  that  happens 
to  every  unit  commander  every  time  one  of  these  unprogramed 
things  occurs.  You  take  the  program  you  have  and  figure  out  what 
would  hurt  you  the  least  and  you  slide  it  over  to  the  next  year.  I  am 
in  the  process  of  picking  up  what  was  “slud’’  from  last  year. 
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General  Harroll  had  to  fight  Cuba,  so  he  slud  a  few  things  over; 
then  I  had  to  fight  Mother’s  Day,  and  I  slud  a  few;  and  now  I  have 
them  both.  These  have  to  be  taken  care  of,  but  they  were  not  in  the 
program. 


MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANT  EXERCISE 

I  would  like  to  depart  at  this  point  from  my  normal  procedure 
as  a  guest  lecturer  and  move  into  what  I  consider  an  interesting 
exercise,  that  is,  to  delegate  each  one  in  the  audience  as  a  management 
consultant  of  Fort  Benning.  I  think  you  are  far  enough  along  in 
your  experience  and  in  this  course  to  provide  me  with  your  high 
priced  consultant  advice  on  what  I  should  do  at  this  point.  I  might 
add  here  that,  since  I  have  been  at  Fort  Benning  there  is  some 
information  you  have  to  have  to  analyze  my  problem.  We  have 
been  visited  by  Secretary  McNamara;  Secretary  Vance;  Assistant 
Secretary  Ignatious  (I  &  L) ;  Assistant  Secretary  Larsen;  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army;  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army;  General 
Waters,  the  CONARC  Commander;  General  Harrell,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Force  Development;  General  Beach,  CDC  Commander;  General 
Watson,  the  Third  Army  Commander;  and  a  host  of  others.  They 
have  always  impressed  on  me  that  the  Army’s  No.  1  project  at  the 
moment  is  Project  TEAM,  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division’s  organizing, 
training,  equipping,  and  testing.  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  100% 
emphasis  has  not  been  reflected  in  resource  channels  to  the  degree 
that  these  individuals  have  indicated  this  to  me  in  their  oral 
exhortations. 

So  please  put  on  your  consultant’s  hat,  take  a  look  at  my 
situation,  and  give  me  your  advice.  At  the  end  of  our  advice  period, 
I  will  have  a  short  summary  and  tell  you  what  I  have  done  and  what 
we  propose  to  do. 


• 

Q.  Have  you  been  told  that  you  will  not  get  additional  monies? 

A.  I  received  my  AFP  about  three  to  four  weeks  ago.  I  have 
put  in  three  different  reclam  as  and  I  have  received  an  answ'er  to  each 
reclama  which  provided  me  with  what  I  consider  minuscule  assistance. 

Remember,  I  think  I  ought  to  impress  on  you  that  I  go  to  General 
Watson,  who  has  ten  big  installations  in  the  Third  Army,  and  present 
him  with  my  problems.  He  has  a  management  problem,  too.  But  I 
keep  saying  that,  as  regards  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division,  Mr.  Vance, 
General  Wheeler,  and  General  Hamlett  have  told  me  to  “go,  go,  go.’’ 
But  he  said  that  he  did  not  see  anything  in  the  piece  of  paper  that 
came  down  here  (“You’ll  get  your  fair  share’’). 
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Q.  I  am  certain  that  you  have  decided  what  projects  that  you 
will  not  do  in  the  event  you  are  not  given  assistance. 

A.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  relationship  between  essential  short¬ 
ages  and  other  shortages,  or  that  I  have  taken  the  essential  shortages 
and  decided  that  I  will  not  do  them? 

Q.  Well,  I  think  that  perhaps  you  are  going  to  get  into  the 
essential  shortages. 

A.  You  remember  that  the  essential  shortages  were  $17  million, 
and  $12  million  of  that  was  directly  11th  Air  Assault  Division  require¬ 
ments,  while  some  of  the  others  had  an  indirect  relationship  to  them. 

• 

Q.  Sir,  you’re  just  going  to  have  to  cut  out  some  of  your  missions. 
You  can’t  do  everything.  You  have  got  to  either  trim  some  of  the 
support,  or  you  are  going  to  make  kids  walk  to  school,  or  cut  down 
on  other  areas.  You  just  can’t  do  it  with  what  you  have  unless  you 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  your  requirements.  Go  through  your  priority 
lists  and  list  them  by  order  of  priority.  Start  at  the  top  and  do  those 
that  you  can  do  with  what  you  have  available.  The  rest  of  them  are 
going  to  have  to  be  “slud.” 

A.  On  18, 19,  and  20  November  1963  I  am  going  to  have  at  Fort 
Benning  the  Army  Mobility  Symposium  for  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army.  The  theme  of  this  is  “Mobility,  Both  Ground 
and  Air.”  This  time  I  am  going  to  have  Secretary  Vance  and  General 
Wheeler  there  to  take  a  look  at  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  to  give 
them  a  manager’s  report  on  how  I  am  doing  this.  Are  you  suggesting 
that  I  tell  him  that,  because  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division  budget  this 
year  is  $34  million  and  they  have  only  funded  $22  million  of  it,  I 
should  cut  out  12/34th  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  Division  ? 

Q.  No,  sir,  I  think  that  has  your  top  priority,  from  what  you’ve 
said,  but  you’re  going  to  have  to  take  something  from  some  other 
activities  and  perhaps  reduce  some  of  the  OCS  training.  I  don’t 
think  the  quotas  are  being  filled  anyway,  from  what  I  understand. 
Or  you’ll  have  to  cut  down  on  your  airborne  training.  You’ll  have 
to  line  up  what  you  have  to  do  in  order  of  priority  with  what  you 
have  available ;  it  has  to  balance. 

A.  I  just  received  a  letter  from  General  Waters  saying  that  the 
DA  had  told  him  one  of  their  greatest  problems  is  the  procurement  of 
officers  for  the  Army  for  the  next  24  months.  Any  of  you  people 
who  are  at  installations  received  your  copy  of  the  same  letter.  It 
said  that  they  want  you  to  go  out  and  look  at  your  boys,  pick  out 
the  best  of  them,  and  then  say,  “Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
be  an  officer.”  You  line  them  up,  talk  to  them,  and  induce  them  to 
go  to  OCS.  The  same  letter  increased  my  authorized  spaces  for 
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Fort  Benning  instructors  by  40.  In  the  same  mail,  literally,  I  got  a 
letter  from  the  Army  Commander  that  said  my  share  of  the  second 
quarter  shortage  was  so  much,  and  the  net  ended  up  a  minus. 

We  have  increased  the  size  of  OCS  in  a  number  of  classes.  We’ve 
had  to  organize  new  TD  units  to  take  care  of  them.  We  used  to  have 
three  companies ;  now  we  have  seven.  We  have  to  have  new  instructors. 
We  have  to  have  more  problems,  shoot  more  ammunition,  maintain 
more  vehicles,  do  everything  —  and  this  all  costs  money. 

I  should  have  added  that  I  submitted  a  reclama  and  have  received 
a  favorable  answer  on  personnel  and  money.  I  have  received  some 
more  money  and  some  more  authorized  spaces  for  personnel;  but 
I  also  received  word  at  the  same  time  that,  although  our  authorization 
had  gone  up,  our  manning  level  had  gone  down.  Of  course,  as  you 
all  know,  the  authorization  doesn’t  mean  anything;  it’s  the  manning 
level  that  counts.  This  is  like  having  20  checks,  but  the  only  one  you 
can  cash  is  the  first  one. 


• 

Q.  Sir,  in  addition  to  selecting  items  that  you  have  to  place  in 
an  unfinanced  category,  you  probably  will  have  to  reduce  the  level 
of  support  for  some  of  the  activities,  particularly  your  primary 
mission.  In  other  words,  the  school  itself  will  probably  have  to  be 
reduced  in  support  level. 

And,  at  the  same  time.  I’m  sure  that  the  unfinanced  items  for 
the  Air  Assault  test  team  will  have  to  be  whittled  some  as  well.  To 
do  this,  I’m  sure  that,  by  necessity,  you'll  have  to  go  back  to  your 
Army  commander  and  specifically  identify  to  him  the  items  which  are 
unfinanced. 

A.  This  is  correct,  and  this  was  a  part  of  my  reclama  which 
I  mentioned.  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  have  to  do  this.  I  don’t 
know  what  your  family  is  famous  for  in  its  home  town,  but  let  us 
say  that  it’s  famous  for  its  gracious  hospitality.  At  Benning  we 
consider  our  hallmark  is  our  method  of  instruction.  We  think  we 
instruct  better  than  anybody  else.  One  of  the  reasons  we  are  the 
best  instructors,  we  think,  is  because  we  have  an  instructor  training 
course.  When  an  instructor  comes  there  and  he  goes  into  that,  he 
stays  a  month ;  he  doesn’t  go  on  the  platform.  Then  when  he  arrives 
at  his  department  wherever  he’s  assigned,  as  a  result  of  the  instruc¬ 
tors’  training  course  they  learn  what  he’s  best  fitted  for.  We  then 
assign  him  to  his  section.  He  goes  over  there  and  learns  about  this; 
he  watches  and  performs  and  then  he  gets  on  the  platform  and  does 
a  damn  good  job,  because  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  properly 
prepare  himself. 
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At  the  moment  the  two  sections  that  have  the  greatest  number 
of  instructors  are  Weapons  and  Tactics.  One  is  manned  at  51  r  'c ;  the 
other  is  manned  at  480.  This  means  that  each  gentleman  is  now 
performing  twice  as  often  as  he  should  be.  Actually,  a  little  more 
than  that,  because  you  always  have  your  group  of  managers  at  the 
top.  This  means  that  he  doesn’t  have  time  to  do  what  he  should: 
research  his  problem  and  make  it  better  each  time.  So  I  find  that 
our  instruction,  in  my  opinion,  isn’t  nearly  as  good  right  now  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  gracious  hospitality  that  I’m  supposed  to  be  famous 
for  is  now,  “Come  in  and  have  a  quick  sandwich.  I  don’t  have  time 
to  furnish  you  any  coffee.’’  So  we  are  in  bad  shape  at  the  moment, 
not  just  because  of  money  or  materiel,  but  because  manpower  is 
short.  Of  course  you  all  know  that  these  are  the  three  things  that 
you  need  to  get  things  done. 


Q.  Sir,  isn’t  one  of  our  problems  the  fact  that  each  time  the 
new  missions  come  off,  we  absorb  it  and  keep  cutting  down  on  these 
various  areas,  and  as  a  result  we  keep  on  getting  less  and  less  with 
more  and  more  missions?  Should  we  take  a  concrete  position  when 
they  do  assign  these  new  missions  and  say,  "No  funds,  no  missions”? 

A.  Yes.  and  I  have  said  this.  I’ll  give  you  a  good  example.  When 
I  was  with  the  15th  Infantry  in  Korea,  the  motto  was  “Can  do.”  When 
you  handed  a  fellow  a  job,  he  saluted  and  said  that.  Since  I’ve  come 
back  from  Korea,  I  think  that  is  a  great  motto.  Another  motto 
over  there  was  "No  sweat.”  But  when  a  guy  says  “No  sweat”  to 
me  now.  that's  when  I  start  shivering.  Because  this  means  that  he 
already  has  twice  as  much  as  he  can  do  but  that  somehow  or  other 
he  will  manage  to  get  it  all  done. 

Sir.  at  this  time  how  do  your  essential  shortages  compare 
with  the  essential  shortages  of  FY  63? 

A.  I^ast  year,  until  the  Cuban  crisis,  things  looked  pretty  good. 
If  you  remember,  the  Cuban  crisis  hit  us  on  about  17  October,  and  this 
wai  about  the  same  time  the  annual  funding  program  came  in.  When 
you  start  to  fight  a  war.  as  you  well  know,  you  can’t  stand  around 
and  ask.  "Where  are  your  requisitions?"  You  have  to  move,  and 
we  did  move  The  answer  down  through  the  comptroller  channel 
was  spend  your  money  out  of  the  third  and  fourth  quarter;  we’ll 
have  to  make  this  good  later.  So  we  went  thr  ough  this  exercise,  and 
in  the  third  quarter  we  went  broke.  Th<  n  they  told  us  to  spend  the 
fourth  quarter's  money,  and  they  finally  said.  "OK,  we’re  going  to 
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refund  you  your  Cuban  money.”  So  here’s  what  they  did.  They 
told  us  to  list  all  our  money  spent  on  overtime  and  they’d  refund  us 
this.  We  said,  “Wait  a  minute,  those  same  guys  down  in  the  ordnance 
shop  worked  eight  hours  during  the  day  on  Cuba  and  then  they  worked 
six  hours  overtime  on  Cuba.”  We  hassled  for  some  time  and  we  finally 
got  the  money  for  this  on  about  25  May;  around  this  time  we  were 
just  getting  out  of  the  Mother’s  Day  operation.  But  the  aftermath 
of  this  whole  thing  can  be  seen  in  the  example  of  the  post  engineer. 
He  spent  a  great  deal,  almost  all,  of  his  time  on  Cuba.  We  were 
refunded  certain  monies,  but  the  job  that  the  Engineers  were  pro¬ 
gramed  to  do  didn’t  get  done  and  was  “slud”  into  FY  64. 

I  might  add  that  the  job  I  was  given  to  do  was  to  establish  the 
11th  Air  Assault  Division,  building  helicopter  pads,  fixing  up  barracks, 
and  so  on.  We  could  do  it  cheaper  with  troop  projects  than  we  could 
on  contract.  So,  to  answer  your  question,  the  unprogramed  items 
related  to  Cuba  we  were  paid  for  on  the  surface  but  the  scar  is  still 
there.  It’s  quite  a  little  scar  and  the  plastic  surgery  to  cover  it  has 
not  yet  been  accomplished. 


t 

Q.  I  don’t  have  a  solution,  General,  but  I  might  have  one  con¬ 
solation  for  you.  I’m  from  the  Aviation  Materiel  Command  at  St. 
Louis,  and  if  we  don’t  get  some  money  also  to  buy  some  parts,  the 
11th  Air  Assault  Division  planes  aren’t  going  to  fly  either. 

A.  When  we  started  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division,  the  problem 
was  personnel.  And  then  it  shifted  to  equipment.  Now,  to  our  surprise, 
they  are  delivering  Caribou  aircraft  and  Chinook  helicopters  on  the 
schedule  that  they  had  set  up  quite  some  time  back  and  they  are 
adhering  to  it.  In  fact,  not  only  that,  every  now  and  then  you  get 
a  little  bonus  out  of  this.  We’re  now  in  the  astonishing  situation 
where  we’re  short  pilots  to  fly  the  aircraft  being  provided  to  us,  and 
my  consolation  to  you  is  that,  if  we  don’t  have  the  pilots  to  fly  them, 
we’re  not  going  to  need  the  parts  to  maintain  them. 

• 

Q.  General  Rich,  I  think  it  might  help  your  management  con¬ 
sultants  if  you  could  break  down  the  $12  million  that  you  need  for 
your  Air  Assault  Division,  and  tell  us  to  what  extent,  if  any,  you  plan 
to  “slud”  these  requirements  over,  say,  to  the  third  quarter  and  then 
to  the  fourth  quarter,  with  the  hope  of  being  baled  out  at  the  tail  end. 

A.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  very  simple.  I  have  pro¬ 
gramed  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division  on  a  34-million-dollar  basis  and 
we  are  operating  full  speed  ahead.  I’ve  had  enough  people  tell  me 
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that  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division  is  No.  1  priority.  I  haven’t  any  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  mind  that  we’re  supposed  to  be  doing  this.  We  may 
close  up  shop  about  2:00  in  the  afternoon  on  11  February  and  all  go 
play  golf,  but  we’re  going  to  operate  100*7  until  then.  Maybe  I  could 
assist  you  by  identifying  some  of  the  missions  of  the  school.  People 
talk  about  priorities;  now  let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we  do. 
Then  you  can  say,  in  your  judgment,  which  one  of  these  we  ought 
to  cut  out. 

The  senior  course,  so  to  speak,  at  Fort  Benning  is  the  career 
course  consisting  of  400  individuals,  which  includes  about  22  from 
foreign  nations.  They  take  a  nine-month  course  and  are  divided  into 
two  classes  only  because  our  classroom  capacity  is  200  persons. 

We  also  have  the  associate  career  course.  The  first  group  are 
captains  who  have  anywhere  from  four  to  ten  years  of  service.  This 
consists  of  a  course  half  as  long  as  the  regular  course,  about  18  to 
19  weeks.  Here  we  have  individuals  a  little  more  senior  who  didn't 
get  to  the  career  course.  They  might  be  Regulars  or  Reservists  and 
could  also  be  National  Guard  and  Reserves  not  on  active  duty.  We 
have  about  four  to  five  a  year,  and  each  has  200  in  the  class.  In  effect, 
we  take  experienced  Infantry  officers  and  give  them  a  postgraduate 
infantry  course.  Then  we  have  a  class  called  the  Orientation  or  Basic 
Course,  and  we  run  every  lieutenant  through  this  who  comes  into 
the  Army.  These  lieutenants  are  officers  who  have  graduated  from 
West  Point  or  the  military  colleges  or  ROTC  around  the  country.  We 
run  about  3,800  of  these  through  a  year  in  classes  of  200;  they  take 
a  nine-week  course.  In  effect  they  come  into  Benning  as  second 
lieutenants,  and,  although  they  are  only  there  nine  weeks,  they  go 
out  in  theory  as  second  lieutenants  of  Infantry.  And  that  course  costs 
a  lot  of  money  and  effort. 

Then  we  have  the  OCS.  This  is  where  we  take  noncommissioned 
officers  of  the  Active  Army  and  train  them  to  be  officers.  We  train 
them  for  23  weeks  and  graduate  them  as  brand  new  second  lieu- 
tenai.es.  They  do  not  go  through  the  Orientation  or  Basic  Course*. 
When  they  graduate,  some  26*/  of  them  go  into  other  branches  of 
the  Service;  the  remaining  74*/  go  into  Infantry*  units.  We  will 
have  2,000  of  these  in  FY  64,  starting  them  in  classes  of  200  and 
graduating  about  2/3  of  the  number  that  enter.  In  the  Airborne 
course  we  run  a  class  almost  every  week.  Out  of  the  52  weeks  a 
year  we  run  45  to  48  and  this  class  starts  with  about  470.  Our  loss 
in  this  is  about  15  to  18*7  for  various  reasons. 

These  are  the  major  items  that  occur  in  the  Infantry  School. 
We  have  many  other  items:  refresher  courses,  eommuni  -at ions 
courses,  mobility  courses,  all  kinds  of  extra  courses.  Throughout 
the  year  we  probably  run  75  to  100  classes  through  11  different 
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courses.  This  amount  of  money  to  run  the  Infantry  School  is  some¬ 
where  around  12  million  dollars.  But  I  think  I  should  add  one  more 
item  for  your  consideration.  Speaking  of  the  $52  million,  breaking 
it  down  into  hard  and  soft  items  is  one  of  the  management  techniques 
used  quite  frequently.  For  instance,  the  first  item  is  civilian  pay. 
I'm  quite  sure  you  are  aware  that  this  is  a  pretty  hard  area  to 
invade,  because  the  civilians  must  be  paid.  The  number  of  civilians 
on  our  payroll  at  Fort  Benning  is  69.6'  #  of  the  number  that  Third 
Army  says  that  we  need  to  do  our  job  Out  of  the  $52  million.  $17 
million  is  in  civilian  pay.  Combat  forces  account  for  $17  million. 
Supplies,  equipment,  and  other  contracts  account  for  $10  million. 
Each  of  those  figures  has  been  sifted  and  squeesed. 

• 

Q.  Sir.  do  you  have  civilian  instructors  in  the  schools? 

A.  We  do  not  have  Civilian  instructors  to  amount  to  anything. 
The  man  who  gets  on  the  platform  itself  is  a  man  in  uniform.  One 
of  the  biggest  things  we  nm  at  Fort  Benning.  which  I  haven't 
mentioned  to  you.  is  the  Department  of  Nonresident  Instruction.  This 
has  330,000  students,  and  we  keep  active  files  on  them.  This  quite 
obviously  has  to  be  automated.  In  the  automation  operation,  however, 
we  have  a  large  number  of  civilians  who  I  am  sure  would  come  under 
the  category  of  instructors. 


Q.  Do  you  have  indirect  reimbursements  coming  into  the  post 
other  than  what  you  have  mentioned? 

A.  No.  sometimes  those  figures  might  be  a  little  higher  than 
you  think  and  this  might  provide  you  a  little  assistance.  The  main 
source  of  this  is  the  reforestation  program  on  the  post  with  185,000 
acres.  We  have  a  lot  of  timber  and  there  is  a  large  lumber  program 
in  which  we  sell  lumber  and  get  the  money  for  it.  This  goes  in  as 
part  of  our  funded  program. 


Q.  Could  you  close  your  schools  and  send  your  kids  to  public 
schools* 

A.  No.  that's  a  line  item  in  the  budget  You  send  in  your 
average  daily  attendance  and  they'll  fund  that.  For  instance,  our 
daily  attendance  for  the  number  we  had  enrolled  this  year  is  not 
going  to  be  nearly  enough,  but  this  is  a  credit  accruing  operation. 
Your  average  daily  attendance  makes  that  figure  come  out  a  million 
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five;  HEW  will  support  it.  That  money  comes  from  HEW.  It  comes 
to  you  through  the  Army,  but  it  gets  funded.  So  I  would  not  save 
any  money  there. 

I  could  save  money  in  lots  of  other  places.  You'll  notice,  as  an 
example,  the  USAIS  shows  $3,152,000,  That  figure  included  all  of 
the  things  that  are  related  to  the  USAIS.  a  goodly  number  of  which 
are  in  combat  forces  But  we  have  school  troops  at  Benning  and  all 
the  money  for  the  197th  Brigade,  which  includes  infantry,  mechanized 
infantry,  artillery,  and  engineers,  comes  out  of  combat  forces;  but 
they  are  related  to  the  support  of  the  Infantry  School. 


Q.  You  might  consider  eliminating  your  officers’  orientation 
course  I  believe  that  consists  of  about  3.K00  people  You  might 
consider  OJTing  these  people  We  actually  had  some  who  came  to 
us  before  going  to  Benning  They  performed  pretty  well:  I'd  hate 
to  see  it  happen,  but  it  is  one  extreme  measure  you  might  consider. 

A.  Thank  you.  such  s  paper  is  prepared  and  sitting  on  my 
desk  at  the  moment  to  be  signed 


• 

Q.  I  think  you  could  also  eliminate  the  postgraduate  course,  sir. 

A.  I  may  have  given  you  the  wrong  impression  when  I  called 
that  a  postgraduate  course  Lrt’s  ask  (jcneral  I'assidy  which  one  he 
would  keep,  if  he  had  to  eliminate  every  course  in  his  school  except 
one.  The  career  course  This  is  the  officer  taking  his  Master’s  or 
Ph  D  in  his  piofession  1  had  refrmrd  to  this  as  the  p«i*tgraduatc 
course 

Q.  I  was  rrfcrnng  to  the  courses  that  sometimes  senior  officers 
take  who  are  going  back  to  Infantry  as  commanders 

A*  That's  the  refresher  course  and  we  have  thiee  to  five  of 
those  a  year.  It  is  of  small  order  of  magnitude 

• 

(|.  Sir.  what  type  of  austerity  have  you  instituted  on  your 
supply  and  equipment,  especially  to  stretch  out  on  equipment  replace¬ 
ment? 

A.  We’re  operating  at  the  moment  on  ab*ut  IK'#  per  quarter 
operation.  And  this  just  about  comes  out  to  what  we  have  txen  given 
In  other  words,  we  an*  not  using  money  in  a  maintenance  way  up  to 
the  program  of  the  requirements  We’re  only  exfiending  on  an  1S'« 
operation  as  against  25' « .  so  that  would  be  72'*  We  are  doing  that 
until  we  we  how  we  end  up  in  this  money  hassle 
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Q.  What  can  be  done  to  downgrade  the  2d  Division  as  you  in¬ 
crease  the  capabilities  of  the  11th  Assault  Division  and  transfer  the 
money  and  mission  to  it? 

A.  From  1  August  until  31  October  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division 
moved  from  a  battalion-slice  operation  to  a  brigade-slice  operation, 
and  this  was  done  by  individual  fill.  It  is  now  planned  that  when  it 
goes  from  the  brigade  size  to  division  size  by  1  July  1964,  to  have  a 
unit  fill,  which  is  what  you’re  speaking  of,  but  that  will  be  one  day 
too  late  to  solve  my  problem  in  that  area.  In  other  words,  this  will 
be  a  problem  for  FY  65. 


Q.  You  said  you  reported  to  three  bosses,  sir,  and  I  believe  you 
•aid  that  you  reported  to  General  Beach.  Have  you  attempted  to  get 
any  relief  from  that  source  or  through  that  channel? 

A.  I  am  going  to  defer  the  answer  to  that  because  it  is  in  my 
conclusions. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

First  off.  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  your  many  constructive 
suggestions.  As  usual,  I  find  the  student  body  most  receptive  in 
analyzing  the  management  problems  of  an  installation  commander. 
And  I  also  would  like  to  say  that  I  consider  myself  most  fortunate  to 
be  commanding  the  largest  populated  post  in  the  Army,  as  well  as 
one  where  so  many  varied  operations  are  going  on.  I  should  start 
my  conclusion  by  saying,  first,  that  I  have  already  been  through  the 
second  and  third  reclan  i  as  for  resources  before  I  came  here.  And  I 
might  add  that  I  had  to  revise  my  figures,  because  last  Tuesday  I 
received  $2  million  plus  two  personnel  vouchers  which  gave  me  a  few 
more  people  authorized  Second,  when  General  Waters  and  General 
Watson  visited  Fort  Benning  recently,  they  were  seeing  a  part  of  the 
11th  Air  Assault  test  I  discussed  with  them  the  principles  of 
considering  the  Uth  Air  Assault  Division  funding  situation  as  sep¬ 
arate  from  all  other  items  at  Fort  Benning.  even  Third  Army  and 
CONARC.  and  suggested  that  the  principle  be  proposed  to  the  DA 
that  if  the  Uth  Air  Assault  Division  is  to  have  100'/  priority,  this 
be  so  stated  and  that  it  be  funded  100' <  from  resources  Army-wide. 
Also,  that  the  remaining  missions  at  Fort  Benning  receive  their  fair 
share  or  what,  in  General  Watson’s  and  General  Waters'  opinion,  is 
their  fair  share. 

Referring  to  essential  shortages,  according  to  this  principle  you 
would  get  a  special  voucher  in  which  you  would  get  this  $12  million 
dollars.  You  would  also  get  personnel  authorization  for  some  300 
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civilians  and  some  250  military  spaas  would  bo  filled.  And  the  civil¬ 
ian  spaces  would  be  made  available  to  you  immediately  so  that  you 
could  then  say  that  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division  would  get  what  we 
consider  it  needs. 

We  reviewed  our  various  missions  at  Benning  and  we  placed  them 
in  priority  to  see  if  we  could  then  reallocate  resource  requirements 
and  discuss  with  our  respective  bosses  the  deletion  of  certain  missions 
in  order  to  reduce  our  deficit  funding  to  a  more  reasonable  figure. 

We  too  have  arrived  at  the  decision  that  the  orientation  course 
is  the  one  that  is  the  sofest  of  all  the  courses  that  have  any  size.  We 
decided  that  it  could  account  for  some  effective  savings.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  recommending  that  this  be  cut  out,  not  because  we 
don’t  think  it  is  needed  but  because  from  a  matter  of  relativity  we 
think  it  should  be  cut  out. 

We  are  in  a  tighten-your-belt  operation  which  gets  into  mainte¬ 
nance,  utilities  —  everything  that  we  can  —  and  this  takes  in  part  of 
our  field  maintenance  as  well  as  the  combat  forces  portion  of  our 
monies. 

We  have  every  staff  section  coming  up  with  another  review  of 
our  requirements.  Remember,  now,  our  requirements  were  drawn  up 
almost  a  year  ago.  They  were  reviewed  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1963,  they  were  re-reviewed  in  September,  but  now  it  is  two  months 
later. 

As  you  can  see,  there  is  nothing  new  or  magic  about  this  opera¬ 
tion.  You  have  all  done  some  portions  of  this  before.  It’s  somewhat 
like  the  construction  of  a  Swiss  watch.  Somehow  we  have  to  take  all 
the  parts  and  get  them  in  proper  balance  and  then  screw  it  together 
and  wind  it  up  and  see  if  it  won’t  keep  the  proper  time  for  us.  And 
we  have  to  take  a  look  at  this  every  day  in  revising  and  updating 
the  latest  things  that  we  have.  As  an  example,  the  11th  Air  Assault 
Division  completed  its  phase  I  test  on  15  October.  As  a  result  of  this 
test,  which,  incidentally,  was  very  gratifying  to  us,  we  will  now  be 
able  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  things  programed  for  the  11th 
Air  Assault  Division  in  the  future  and  add  here  and  subtract  there, 
which  will  also  affect  both  the  overall  requirements  and  the  attendant 
resources.  And  I  hope  that  my  case  will  be  stronger  than  some  other 
fellow’s  when  the  mid-year  review  comes  around. 

Our  job  at  Fort  Benning  is  the  same  as  everyone  else’s  job.  that 
is,  to  train  people  and  maintain  units  in  a  state  of  readiness  in  order 
that  they  can  fight  whenever  called  upon.  I  consider  that  this  is  truly 
the  job  of  military  management. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON 

MANAGEMENT  AT  THE  ARMY  WEAPONS  COMMAND 


Major  General 
NELSON  M.  LYNDE,  JR 
Commanding  General 
U.  S.  Army  Weapons  Command 


Introduction 

While  I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you 
on  the  subject  of  management,  I  will  admit  that  I  was  puzzled  as  to 
why  I  should  be  singled  out  for  the  distinction.  Frankly,  my  imme¬ 
diate  reaction  was,  “What  the  hell  do  I  manage  ?”  However,  on  reflec¬ 
tion,  I  concluded  that  if  a  negative  am  wer  were  valid,  then  the  many 
GAO  and  AAA  reports  we  have  received  would  be  pointless  indeed. 
The  question  was  rephrased  to  “At  what  level  and  to  what  extent 
am  I  permitted  to  manage?"  On  this  basis  I  interrogated  my  staff 
and  with  their  assistance  I  have  attempted  to  evaluate  our  role  and 
authority  in  the  scheme  of  Army  management. 

Mission 

Our  mission  can  be  stated  in  the  following  numbered  prints: 

1)  To  develop,  acquire,  and  service  weapons,  combat  vehicles, 
lire  control,  and  tools  and  shop  equipment  for  the  U.  S.  Army,  and, 
as  required,  for  the  other  U.  S.  Military  Services  and  for  the  military 
security  program. 

2)  To  conduct  basic  and  applied  research  in  commodity -oriented 
fields. 

3)  To  support  project  managers  and  other  commodity  com¬ 
mands,  as  required,  and,  conversely,  to  acquire  support  by  other  com¬ 
modity  commands,  on  appropriate  projects. 

4)  To  assist  industry  in  converting  to  quantity  production  of 
assigned  commodities. 

5)  To  develop  qualified  technical  and  scientific  executives  to 
promote  and  protect  the  Government’s  interest  in  its  relations  with 
industry. 

General  Lynde  i s  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  and  has  been  assigned 
to  Ordnance  and  Armored  unit  duties  a  major  part  of  his  military  career. 

He  served  throughout  World  War  If  in  Europe  with  the  7th,  1st,  and  15th  U.  S. 
Armies.  In  195.1,  General  Lynde  directed  the  operation  of  Ordnance  base  depots 
in  Japan.  Returning  to  the  States  in  1955,  he  assumed  command  of  the  Ordnance 
Tank-Automotive  Command  in  Detroit,  where  he  was  responsible  for  development 
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6)  To  support  the  U.  S.  Army  in  a  limited  war  and  plan  for 
recovery  and  continuity  of  operations  in  a  general  war. 

7)  To  operate  the  assigned  arsenals  in  an  economical  manner 
and  in  accordance  with  Government  policy. 

Command  Headquarters 

Command  Headquarters  is  a  mechanistic  organization  along  func¬ 
tional  lines,  as  prescribed  by  AMC.  It  is  not  greatly  different  from 
the  predecessor,  Ordnance  Weapons  Command,  which  has  been  a 
great  help  in  getting  underway.  Research  and  Engineering  includes 
all  the  engineering  talent,  except  for  the  maintenance  engineers,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  continual  overall  shortage  of  engineers,  and,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  because  development  and  production  engineering  can  now 
proceed  concurrently  rather  than  sequently,  thus  reducing  lead  time. 
There  is  a  trend  towards  behavioral  organization  on  a  spontaneous 
and  informal  basis,  due  to  short  deadlines,  and  I  find  participative 
groups  organizing  themselves  to  evaluate  contract  awards,  prepare 
determinations  and  findings,  and  for  other  matters.  In  fact,  I  have 
just  approved  the  Chief  Counsel’s  entering  “participate”  in  lieu  of 
"review"  in  the  job  descriptions  of  his  people  to  more  accurately 
describe  their  work. 


The  arsenals  are  organized  in  similar  manner.  They  include  a 
Technical  Center  and  a  Manufacturing  Division.  All  are  considered 
the  ultimate  technical  authority  in  their  field  and  the  Headquarters 
cannot  lightly  disregard  them.  Arsenals  are  charged  with  engineer¬ 
ing  and  fabricating  experimental  prototypes  for  test  and  evaluation 
and  for  generating  the  technical  data  package  to  permit  procurement 
from  industry.  Arsenals  support  Army  contract  negotiators  with 
technical  experts  who  can  review  industry  production  plans  and  as¬ 
sume  that  quality  materiel  at  reasonable  prices  is  produced  on  sche¬ 
dule.  Arsenals  operate  a  limited  quantity  pilot  production  lines  to 
maintain  essential  production  skills.  Arsenals  do  not  undertake  quan¬ 
tity  production  except  where  commercial  concerns  are  unwilling  to 
undertake  it,  when  prices  are  unreasonable,  or  when  it  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  security  reasons. 

The  Technical  Data  Package  is  of  such  importance  that  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  most  important  product  of  the  arsenal.  Supported  by 

and  production  engineering  of  armored  equipment.  In  1959  he  headed  the  Field 
8ervice  D»ri*ion  of  the  Ordnance  Corps. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Army  Weapons  Command  in  August  I9tit,  General 
Lgnde  was  assigned  as  its  first  Commanding  General. 

(The  present  paper  was  presented  at  U8AM8,  Fort  Beleoir,  Virginia,  on  t9  October 
1963. J 
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the  engineering  services  to  back  it  up,  it  is  sufficient  justification  for 
the  arsenal  system.  TDP’s  are  not  currently  as  good  as  we  would 
like  to  have  them.  There  is  a  vast  field  for  improvement  in  feedback, 
updating,  and  prompt  service.  It  is  a  system  that  demands  the  utmost 
in  automation. 

Management 

The  only  weapons  that  Weapons  Command  can  develop,  alone 
and  unassisted,  are  the  edged  weapons,  the  knives,  saber,  and  bay¬ 
onets.  For  anything  more  sophisticated  we  must  first  coordinate 
with  Picatinny  Arsenal  to  obtain  their  views  and  capabilities  on  am¬ 
munition,  and,  as  soon  as  the  gun-ammo  relations  are  established,  we 
will  contact  Mobility  Command  reference  the  land,  air  or  water-borne 
mobility  platforms  to  carry  it.  Eventually,  our  work  brings  us  into 
close  contact  with  the  Test  and  Evaluation  and  Supply  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  Commands.  Frequently  the  availability  of  communications 
equipment  will  govern  the  issue  of  combat  vehicles,  and  some  of  the 
newer  weapon  systems  combine  both  a  high-pressure  round  and  a 
missile,  causing  us  to  contact  ECOM  and  MICOM.  Frequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  Hq.,  AMC,  CDC,  and  higher  authority  completes  our  circle 
of  contacts.  Mathematically,  there  are  35,000  possible  channels  of 
communication. 

Those  things  which  the  Boss  watches  are  done  well,  other  things 
are  neglected.  The  problem  is  to  devise  a  system  for  watching  im¬ 
portant  things,  without  becoming  so  involved  in  details  that  the  whole 
system  becomes  bogged  down.  We  have  three  specific  systems. 

The  weekly  staff  meeting  attended  by  the  staff,  project  man¬ 
agers,  and  directors  is  a  two-  to  three-hour  session  on  Tuesday 
mornings,  conducted  by  the  Comptroller  and  Director  of  Programs. 
The  first  event  is  a  7-  to  8-minute  presentation  on  some  current  prob¬ 
lem,  followed  by  a  brief  status  report  from  the  project  managers, 
then  a  run-down  on  production  problems,  and,  finally,  an  opportunity 
for  each  staff  officer  to  bring  up  anything  of  interest.  Informality  is 
the  keynote  and  anyone  may  contribute  to  the  discussion.  It  affords 
an  opportunity  to  probe  into  all  sorts  of  matters,  and  for  me  it  is  an 
excellent  way  to  issue  guidance  and  to  call  for  further  reports. 

Program  Managers 

The  program  managers  have  exceptional  authority  but  may  be 
hesitant  to  exercise  it  unless  they  are  certan  of  command  support. 
Once  a  week  the  program  managers  meet  with  the  deputy  commander 
and  the  directors  for  a  Board  of  Directors  meeting.  The  entire  experi¬ 
ence  and  resources  of  the  functional  organization  is  thus  available 
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to  the  program  managers  and  I  feel  encouraged  about  the  system 
for  two  reasons :  first,  there  has  been  no  deviation  between  a  program 
manager’s  actions  and  the  command  position,  since  the  directors’ 
meetings  were  initated,  and,  secondly,  because  on  occasion  the  program 
manager  calls  for  a  special  meeting  to  help  him  field  a  hot  problem. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  program  managers,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  for  the  system.  The  commander  cannot  do  his  job  for  doing 
his  daily  work.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  a  small  group  of  selected 
people  are  devoting  their  entire  time  to  watching  something  that  I 
can’t  devote  time  to.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  costs  and  schedules 
are  under  continual  surveillance  and  I  am  happy  to  receive  the  intel¬ 
ligent  and  balanced  solutions  that  result  from  these  efficient  people. 
I  am  doubly  grateful  when  someone  in  higher  authority  calls  for  the 
program  manager  to  come  in  to  present  a  briefing  rather  than  calling 
for  the  commander,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  past.  I  like  the  system 
so  well  that  I  have  established  one  or  wo  project  officers  for  special 
matters,  on  my  own,  and  the  problem  of  increased  vertical  manage¬ 
ment  is  currently  under  study  in  the  headquarters. 

Quarterly  Review 

Our  third  management  system  is  the  Quarterly  Review.  Each 
office,  division,  and  directorate  is  required  to  report  quarterly  on  its 
progress  in  meeting  programs.  Four  management  areas  are  required 
to  be  covered: 

Program  analysis  covers  the  costed  programs,  and  the  review  is 
opened  by  the  Comptroller,  who  establishes  the  value  of  each  pro¬ 
gram. 

Materiel  is  our  business  and  each  element  is  expected  to  report 
on  some  contribution  made  to  a  materiel  program. 

Command  and  staff  is  required  because  each  element  not  only 
operates  but  also  supervises  operations  in  the  three  arsenals. 

Personnel  management  is  everyone’s  business,  since  a  pri  nary 
duty  of  a  staff  officer  is  to  continually  seek  out  people  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  greater  responsibility. 

I  get  a  “quick  and  dirty”  report  from  the  principal  officer  of  each 
element  a  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  quarter.  The  formal  pub¬ 
lication  and  the  detailed  briefings  follow  much  later.  I  make  a  point 
of  attending  the  reviews,  which  last  for  one  to  two  days,  and  I  insist 
that  the  workers  do  the  presenting.  This  broadens  my  contacts, 
allows  me  to  talk  to  the  people  that  do  the  work  and  builds  their 
confidence. 

I  still  find  that,  despite  all  of  these  reviews  and  briefings,  there 
are  still  a  lot  of  things  that  have  to  be  looked  into.  The  people  that 
prepare  the  reviews  need  instructions  in  charting  techniques,  and  the 
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material  they  include  for  reviewing  is  too  voluminous  and  often  does 
not  cover  the  subject  adequately. 

I  feel  that  when  it  comes  to  management,  it  is  not  how  much  you 
do  today  or  even  who  does  it,  but  the  plans  you  make  for  operating 
your  business  during  the  period  four  to  five  years  from  now  are  the 
important  thing. 

It  takes  a  full  eight  years  to  secure  the  approvals,  funding,  and 
erection  of  a  building,  even  with  all  the  signals  in  your  favor.  It  takes 
three  or  four  years  to  obtain  a  major  modification  or  conversion. 
Since  no  commander  ever  stays  that  long  in  one  spot,  it's  obvious 
that  if  your  predecessor  didn’t  do  some  forward  planning,  you  will 
get  along  without  new  accommodations. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  half-life  of  an  engineer's  knowledge 
is  five  years.  This  means  that  an  engineer  more  than  10  years  out 
of  school  is  hardly  an  asset,  unless  his  store  of  knowledge  has  been 
upgraded. 

Further,  we  have  far  too  many  uneducated  people  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service  and  something  must  be  done.  Unfortunately,  our  area 
at  Rock  Island  has  no  technical  college,  so  we  have  done  the  next 
best  thing:  We  have  enticed  the  school  to  come  to  us.  For  example, 
beginning  with  the  fall  semester,  two  dozen  executives  are  enrolled 
in  an  Executive  Seminar  being  conducted  on  the  arsenal  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Business  College  of  the  Northern  Illinois  University.  Courses 
are  conducted  on  Tuesdays  and  on  Saturdays,  part  on  my  time  and 
part  on  the  employee's  time. 

In  concluding,  let  me  say  that  it's  not  much,  but  it's  start.  Some¬ 
day  the  community  will  realize  what  it  is  missing  by  not  having  a 
technical  college  to  attract  educated  workers  interested  in  graduate 
studies  as  well  as  to  upgrade  those  who  can  be  interested  in  improv¬ 
ing  their  lot.  Perhaps  some  future  commander  will  benefit  from  this 
small  start. 
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Major  General 
HARRY  H.  CRITZ 
Commanding  General 

101st  Airborne  Division  and  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky 


It  ia  a  distinct  privilege  and  pleasure  to  address  this  distinguished 
group  and  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  you  the 
management  of  our  fairly  good  size  posts. 

I  understand  that  you  have  considered  the  management  concepts 
and  policies  of  DOD,  DA,  and  the  major  subordinate  commands ;  and 
that  your  interest  at  this  point  is  the  impact  of  the  policies  and 
concepts  on  installation  commanders. 

I’m  sure  that  I'm  not  going  to  present  any  problems  that  will 
be  new  to  you;  rather,  I  will  present  the  extent  of  the  problems  and 
how  we  try  to  solve  them  at  my  particular  installation. 

At  Fort  Campbell  we  have  an  airborne  division,  an  engineer 
group  of  three  combat  battalions  and  five  separate  companies,  one 
ordnance  battalion,  one  transportation  battalion,  one  quartermaster 
battalion,  one  medical  battalion,  and  one  corps  artillery  battalion, 
in  addition  to  garrison  troops. 

All  of  these  troops,  with  the  exception  of  four  companies,  are 
REDCAT  1  troops  and  are  committed  to  the  STRAC.  My  chain  of 
command  is  to  Hq.,  Third  Army,  for  all  personnel,  fiscal,  and  logistic 
matters;  and  to  Hq..  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  for  all  operational  and 
training  matters.  (This  includes  operational  plans.) 

Thus,  with  this  priority,  we  are  usually  in  pretty  good  shape  from 
the  point  of  view  of  personnel  and  equipment. 

One  week  ago  today  we  started  reorganizing  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  from  a  ROT  AD  configuration  to  the  new  ROAD  configuration. 

With  that  as  a  background,  I  would  now  like  to  tell  you  who 
we  are,  what  we  have,  and  what  we  are  doing. 

All  of  you  know  that  running  an  installation  is  like  running 
a  city.  Our  major  difference:  people  other  than  the  residents  tell 
us  how  to  run  it 

And  so  to  first  things  first:  the  location  of  Fort  Campbell.  (See 
Fig.  L) 

Upon  graduating  from  the  U.  8  Military  Academy  in  19.15,  General  Critz  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  second  lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery  and  assigned  to  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division. 

His  assignment,  during  World  War  11,  to  the  1st  Infantry  Division,  began  an 
association  with  the  “Fighting  First"  that  was  to  continue  with  only  brief  inter¬ 
ruptions  beyond  that  war.  A  veteran  of  the  North  Africa  landings  and  subseguent 
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Outlined  are  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  with  the 
geographic  location  of  Fort  Campbell  focused  in  relation  to  the  major 
cities  and  communities  of  these  states.  Fort  Campbell,  as  you  can 
see,  is  located  in  both  states  (60'r  in  Tennessee  and  10' »  in  Ken¬ 
tucky)  ;  it  is  8  miles  distant  from  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  to  the  south, 
and  15  miles  distant  from  Hopkinsville.  Kentucky,  to  the  north.  In 
our  community  relations  program,  a  going  concern  considers!  by 
many  as  a  model  of  its  kind,  the  three  communities  of  Clarksville. 
Hopkinsville,  and  Fort  Campbell  are  frequently  known  as  "the  tri-city 
complex.”  The  mileages  to  the  other  cities  of  the  two-State  area 
are  indicated  in  the  figure. 

The  Fort  Campbell  reservation  covers  an  area  of  105.434  acres, 
which  is  not  enough.  One  of  my  major  projects,  now  in  Washington, 
is  to  procure  an  additional  24,000  acres.  1 

To  the  south  of  the  main  post  is  Clarksville  Bast',  an  agency 
under  Sandia  Base  and  manned  by  Navy  and  Marine  personnel.  latter, 
in  a  breakdown  of  personnel  elements,  I  shall  treat  of  this  particular 
installation.  Meanwhile,  Clarksville  Base  comes  under  the  general  — 
and  spreading  —  heading  of  Greater  Fort  Campbell.  It  is  an  entirely 
separate  command,  but  nonetheless  dependent  for  most  post  support. 
I  might  say  right  here  that  we  are  reimbursed  for  all  costa  arising 
from  the  Base. 

Bordering  the  eastern  side  there  are  approximately  2.600  per¬ 
manent  housing  units;  and,  to  the  west,  permanent  barracks  which 
accommodate  approximately  13,500  troops  of  the  division,  and  another 
group  which  houses  1,500  engineers.  Other  permanent  structures 
include  two  chapels,  two  theaters,  warehouses,  and  a  Signal  center. 
The  remainder  of  the  post  buildings  are  temporary.  World  War  II  type. 

Fort  Campbell,  22  years  old  next  September,  is  still  expanding 
Many  of  the  frame  structures  erected  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II  remain,  and  presently  house  about  6,000  men.  In  point  of 

operation*,  he  served  in  a  variety  of  staff  assignmmls  and  with  the  IHnston's 
■ltd  FA  Battalion. 

He  returned  to  the  U.  8.  in  U|l  after  arittrr  as  Krerutive  Ofhter  and  Com  round,  > 
of  the  Dirinon  Artillery.  He  also  served  as  Secretary  uf  1A1  tjtnrrnl  Staff.  Thud 
Army;  and  in  the  same  capacity  with  V.  8  Fatres.  Austria  In  thr  I"  8  h,  was 
assigned  to  the  Artillery  8chool.  Fort  Hill.  Oklahoma,  uhnr  h,  was  lain  na  mid 
Secretary.  He  then  served  as  instructor  and  strrrlaiy  at  the  Aims  Wat  Colic  a* 
Following  a  tour  of  duty  as  Gl  at  Sixth  Army.  hr  was  nam,d  Assistant  A 'Illicit, 
Commander  of  the  I  Corps  in  Korea,  rrmaininy  there  as  tit  with  thr  Eighth  A’  ms 
Returning  to  the  V.  8  .  he  was  assigned  to  the  Pentagon  with  thr  ttftoe  of  th • 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Affairs  Sect  came  hts  initial 
tour  of  airborne  duty  He  served  as  Chief  of  Staff,  totsl  Airborne  Division  and  Foil 
Campbell,  Kentucky,  and  as  commander  of  the  Dmst'in's  1st  Airborne  Hattli  thoup. 
south  Infantry. 

He  then  returned  to  Europe  for  duty  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  8HAPE;  and  as  Commander  of  thr  VII  Cor  ps  Artillery  in  tie  r  manu 
General  Critz  assumed  command  of  thr  mist  Atria, me  Du  ision  and  Fort  Campbell 
in  February  1961. 

I The  present  paper  u'as  prepared  from  the  Ivans,  upturn  of  an  oral  pi,  s,  ntahon 
made  at  USAM8,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia .  on  s  February  - 
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PRINCIPAL 


•  To  close  \*ith  the  enemy  and  destroy  or  capture 
him 

•  By  airborne  aaaault  to  aeize  and  hold  important 
objective*  until  ground  linkup  can  be  accomplished 
or  until  reinforced  by  air  or  surface  landing. 

+  Execution  of  small-scale  airborne  commando- 
type  operations  to  perform  selected  missions. 

•  On  short  notice  to  move  to  any  overseas  land 
area  as  a  deterrent  or  resistance  force  in  any 
threatened  area. 


SECONDARY 


•  The  maximum  service  and  support  to  Army 
troops  and  their  dependents. 


Fig.  Z.  Principal  and  secondary  missions  of 
101st  Airborne  Div. 


Tkr  Ckallmgt  of  Post  It  a  magnum  t  11$ 


101st  AIRBORNE  DIV.  13.649 

NON- DIVISION  \L  UNITS  6.  967 

CONUS  OPERATING  UNITS  1.045 

NAVY  305 

MARINE  2  34 

AIR  FORCE  185 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  1.  704 

CONTRACT  PERSONNEL  505 

NONAPPROPRIATED  FUND  PERSONNEL  214 

DEPENDENTS  fc  OTHER  PERSONNEL  9.  996 

33.  759 

Fig.  3.  Population  of  Fort  Campbell  and  Clarksville 
Base. 


I  MU  GENUAL 


Pig.  4.  Port  Campbell  overall  command  structure 
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fact,  our  headquarters  building,  refurnished  many,  many  times,  is  of 
World  War  II  vintage.  Almost  to  a  plank,  these  buildings  are  in  a 
state  of  disrepair,  and  this  has  long  been  a  problem  to  commanders. 
For  with  limited  funds,  the  deferred  maintenance  of  these  buildings 
continues  to  mount. 

North  of  the  post  proper  is  Campbell  Army  Airfield,  a  Class  A 
installation  which  is  in  full  operational  status  24  hours  a  day.  It 
is  considered  the  largest  Army  airfield  in  the  world,  covering  3,382 
acres  and  boasting  a  main  runway  of  11,800  feet. 

During  calendar  year  1963  there  were  59,137  landings  and  take¬ 
offs,  37,579  of  which  were  by  Air  Force  transport  aircraft  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  training  and  operations  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division. 

At  Campbell  Army  Airfield,  the  maintenance  of  grounds,  runways, 
and  buildings;  the  operation  of  mess  facilities,  transportation,  and 
billeting  for  transient  and  tenant  units  —  all  are  the  responsibility 
of  Fort  Campbell.  Army  personnel  at  the  airfield  are  augmented  by 
At  Force  personnel  who  operate  the  crash  fire  station,  the  POL 
(Petroleum,  Oil,  and  Lubricants)  section,  control  tower,  radar,  and 
navigational  facilities.  The  Air  Force  units  are  under  the  operational 
control  of  Army  personnel. 

First,  I  will  mention  the  Division  mission,  for  it  is  from  this 
that  the  secondary  mission  of  service  and  support  begins.  ( See  Fig.  2. ) 

To  fully  appreciate  and  understand  the  secondary  mission  you 
must  have  an  awareness  of  the  number  and  types  of  personnel  in¬ 
volved.  Fig.  3  illustrates  this. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  that  all  branches  of  the  Service  are 
included  (or  represented)  in  the  population  of  Fort  Campbell.  Division 
personnel  compose  a  little  more  than  one  half  the  total  population. 
CONUS  operating  units  at  Fort  Campbell  include  Table  of  Distribu¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Army  Hospital,  553d  MP  Co.,  and  510th  Cl  personnel. 
The  total  population  of  33,804  is  larger  than  either  neighboring 
Clarksville,  Tennessee,  or  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky. 

Now,  for  my  managerial  responsibilities  for  Fort  Campbell.  The 
structure  of  organization,  then,  must  provide  for  channeling  and 
coordinating  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  all  of  its  parts  in 
such  a  way  that  decisions  are  expedited.  To  be  most  effective, 
decisions  must  be  made  as  close  as  possible  to  the  point  of  action. 
This  necessitates  a  more  carefully  centralized  control  over  decen¬ 
tralized  operations.  Thus  we  are  continually  striving  to  improve  our 
organizational  and  administrative  processes. 

Now  let’s  first  look  at  our  overall  command  structure.  (See 
Fig.  4.) 

At  Fort  Campbell,  I  operate  an  integrated  headquarters.  The 
blocks  with  no  asterisks  denote  mem'  ''s  of  my  staff  who  have 
a  direct  respnsibility  for  Post  operations.  Other  members  of  my 
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staff  who  have  a  responsibility  for  Division  and  Post  operations  are 
indicated  by  asterisks. 

With  this  organization,  we  not  only  save  spaces  which  would 
be  required  to  operate  separate  headquarters  but  we  have  a  smoother 
functioning  organization,  because  my  combined  staff  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  problems  in  both  the  tactical  and  support  areas.  Should 
the  Division  leave,  there  are  personnel  within  each  staff  section  who 
would  remain  and  continue  the  post  function. 

The  major  challenges  of  management  operations  today  are  in 
three  main  areas:  personnel,  logistics,  and  budget;  and  I  shall  consider 
them  in  that  order. 

Personnel.  The  problem  of  personnel  shortages  for  the  support 
mission  is  critical  in  both  civilian  and  military  categories.  (See  Fig.  5.) 

On  28  February  1963,  when  I  assumed  command,  Fort  Campbell 
was  short  274  spaces  of  the  requirement  recognized  by  higher  head¬ 
quarters. 

This  problem  continues  to  worsen :  See  Fig.  6. 

On  31  December  1963  there  were  354  personnel  less  than  that 
authorized  for  the  previous  year,  a  total  shortage  of  628  from  the 
requirement  recognized  by  Hq.,  Third  U.  S.  Army  and  CON  ARC. 

The  reduction  of  civilian  spaces  is  of  particular  importance  for 
two  primary  reasons:  1)  Shortage  of  civilian  spaces  interferes  with 
my  combat  mission,  since  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  an  excessive 
number  of  military  personnel  in  support  activities;  2)  civilian  reduc¬ 
tions  in  force  create  internal  turbulence. 

In  order  to  meet  the  shortage  of  spaces,  we  have  been  forced  to 
use  our  combat  units  on  a  rotating  basis  to  furnish  post  support, 
and  we  do  a  great  deal  by  contract. 

We  also  utilize  our  combat  support  units  for  post  support  in 
areas  that  coincide  with  their  combat  support  mission.  I  will  explain 
this  in  detail  when  I  talk  about  logistical  problems. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  particular  importance  of  the  internal 
turbulence  created  by  a  civilian  reduction  in  force.  Recently  we  had 
a  RIF  action  which  necessitated  the  separation  of  32  civilian  em¬ 
ployees.  In  order  to  separate  these  32  employees,  it  was  necessary 
to  give  a  total  of  202  RIF  notices  with  a  total  of  108  reassignments. 
Of  these  108  reassignments,  62  required  demotions.  This  not  only 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  operation,  it  also  has  a  serious  and 
adverse  effect  on  morale. 

Logistics.  The  second  area  is  that  of  logistics.  My  Post  G4,  or 
Director  of  Logistics,  is  the  backbone  of  post  support  mission.  (See 
Fig.  7.) 

You  will  note  that  technical  services,  as  such,  no  longer  exist. 
The  consolidation  of  Field  Maintenance,  Supply,  and  Services  activities 
has  been  quite  interesting. 
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Let  us  first  examine  the  Consolidated  Field  Maintenance  activity 
which  we  started  last  June.  (See  Fig.  8.) 

You  will  note  that  the  Operations  Branch  is  divided  into  com¬ 
modity  groupings  as  established  by  the  DA  in  AR  750-7.  These 
commodity  groupings  were  established  after  intensive  study  to 
determine  the  areas  where  consolidation  would  be  most  effective. 

Fort  Campbell,  like  most  Army  installations,  has  maintenance 
facilities  spread  over  a  wide  area,  with  distances  between  the  shops 
ranging  from  1  to  5  miles.  To  physically  consolidate  these  shops 
for  maximum  efficiency  and  effectiveness  requires  facilities  which 
are  nonexistent  at  this  time.  Inadequate  facilities  make  the  job  of 
consolidation  more  difficult,  of  course. 

We  have  consolidated  all  maintenance  management  and  shifted 
repair  responsibility  to  shops  best  suited  for  each  type  of  equipment. 
For  example,  we  have  consolidated  into  one  shop  all  woodworking 
which  was  formerly  accomplished  in  three  shops  by  the  Quarter¬ 
master,  Engineer,  and  Ordnance  sections.  Heavy  canvas  repair  by 
Quartermaster  has  been  combined  with  automotive  canvas  to  provide 
better,  faster  service. 

As  of  now,  we  have  centralized  the  repair  of  15  different  types 
of  equipment.  Continuing  study  will  disclose  additional  areas  where 
centralization  can  be  effected  within  existing  facilities. 

The  equipment  densities  supported  in  this  field  maintenance 
activity  number  2,420,000  items  ranging  from  canteens  to  bulldozers. 
In  this  organizational  element,  the  “growing  pains”  of  consolidation 
are  still  growing  by  the  addition  of  The  Army  Equipment  Records 
System  (TAERS). 

Next  we’ll  examine  Consolidated  Supply,  which  includes  all  supply 
activities,  except  Medical  and  Engineer  R&U.  (See  Fig.  9.)  This  was 
also  organized  last  June. 

We  continue  re-warehousing  to  consolidate  supplies,  thus  making 
V  setter  control  and  more  expeditious  service  to  our  troops. 

Consolidated  Supply  knows  the  same  problem  as  does  the  Main- 
lance  activity:  a  shortage  of  trained  supply  personnel,  inflexible 
ivilian  personnel  regulations,  and  delayed  action  from  supply  depots. 
These  problems,  together  with  the  mechanization  of  item  accounting, 
require  time  —  and  patience  as  well. 

The  third  member  of  this  group  is  the  Director  of  Services. 
(See  Fig.  10.)  This  was  last  and  started  in  November. 

This  organizational  element  includes  the  consolidation  of  Signal, 
Quartermaster,  and  Transportation  after  Maintenance  and  Supply 
have  been  removed.  In  addition,  we  include  Self-Service  Supply  and 
Gothing  Sales,  which  were  formerly  components  of  the  G4  office. 
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MGT  &  SERVICES  BR 
STOCK  ACCOUNTING  BR 
STOCK  CONTROL  BR 
MAJOR  ITEMS  BR 
STORAGE  BR 

Fig.  9.  Directorate  of 
Consolidated  Supply. 
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ADMIN  4  MCT  BR 
COMMUNICATIONS  SVC S  BR 
MOVEMENT  SERVICES  BR 
COMMUNITY  SOI  VICES  BR 
FOOD  ADVISOI 
SUBS1RTSMCX  SSJTIOM 
RATION  PROC  4  DIST  SEC 
SELF  SVC  SUPPLY  SEC 
MORTUARY  OFFICER 
LDRY  4  DRY  CLEAN  SEC 
PROPERTY  DISPOSAL  SEC 
CLOTHING  SALES  SEC 


fig.  10.  Dl recto i at©  of 
Conaol  1  dat<rj  b«*i  vices. 
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Most  of  my  problems  in  the  area  of  logistics  could  be  easily  solved 
if  I  had  no  problems  in  the  areas  of  personnel,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
of  the  Budget,  as  you  shall  hear. 

The  reporting  workload  always  seems  to  be  inordinately  heavy 
in  the  area  of  logistics.  We  have  147  weekly  or  monthly  reports, 
with  1?33  feeder  reports  on  a  recurring  basis,  totaling  approximately 
5,000  annual  reports,  which  require  some  19  man-years  to  prepare. 
Many  of  these  reports  are  required  on  a  crash  basis,  which  in  itself 
disrupts  normal  operations. 

To  overcome,  or  alleviate,  some  of  the  problem  areas,  I  employ 
troop  units  with  support  missions  to  assist  with  related  Post  missions. 

For  example: 

The  quartermaster  battalion  mans  the  Central  Issue  Point  and 
assists  in  the  laundry,  meat  plant,  and  bakery  operations. 

The  46th  Engineer  Detachment  (Utility)  is  in  direct  support  of 
the  Post  Engineer  for  specified  maintenance  projects. 

Other  Engineer  units  assist  in  road  building  and  maintenance 
and  bridge  construction  as  troop  projects  which  are  compatible  with 
their  combat  mission. 

We  also  contract  many  projects,  such  as  coal  hauling;  garbage 
and  trash;  quarters’  painting;  janitorial  (Hq.),  etc. 

My  management  improvement  and  work  simplification  programs 
are  particularly  applicable  to  the  logistics  area.  For  instance,  for 
FY  1963,  improvements  in  methods  of  operation  resulted  in  benefits 
of  $556,000  to  the  installation.  This  emphasis  toward  reduction  in 
operational  coat  and  increase  in  personnel  efficiency  is  continuing 
in  the  present  fiscal  year  under  USCONARC  Project  TRIM. 

Our  conversion  of  coal-fired  to  gas-fired  furnaces  in  the  permanent 
buildings  has  decreased  our  labor  requirements.  And  our  self-help 
program  provides  another  means  of  operating  with  reduced  funds 
and  personnel 

Budgri.  The  third  and  last  problem  area  I  will  discuss  here  is 
that  of  my  budget.  Before  1  alk  about  the  budget  and  its  attendant 
ilia,  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  Fig.  11,  which  shows  my  recent 
reorganisation  for  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller,  approved 

on  20  December  1963 

In  the  field  of  financial  management  the  Comptroller  can  be  a 
valuable  member  of  a  commander’s  staff,  and  I  believe  our  Comptroller 
organisation  to  be  highly  effective,  as  reorganized.  You  will  notice 
that  it  differs  from  the  conventional  Comptroller  organization  in  that 
Data  Processing  and  Finance  and  Accounting  are  divisions  of  the 
Comptroller  Section 

Increased  command  emphasis,  at  all  levels,  on  the  mechanization 
of  business- type  or  administrative  data-processing  operations  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  system  be  responsive  to  the  commander's  total 
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requirements.  In  the  past,  data  processing  has  been  primarily  in  the 
field  of  financial  management.  But  with  the  mechanization  of  Supply 
and  Maintenance,  it  is  necessary  now  to  operate  this  activity  on  a 
wider  scope :  a  service  center  concept.  The  operation  of  this  activity 
by  the  Comptroller  should  provide  a  machine  system  which  will  react 
rapidly  to  total  accounting  and  reporting  requirements. 

Finance  and  Accounting  has  been  consolidated  into  the  Comp¬ 
troller  Section,  and  I  believe  this  will  result  in  the  following 
advantages : 

— Increased  flexibility  and  better  work  performance  with  a  pro¬ 
gressively  smaller  workforce; 

— A  more  closely-knit  organization,  with  all  personnel  working 
as  a  team  to  insure  the  best  financial  and  accounting  management 
for  the  command. 

— The  providing  of  a  training  opportunity  for  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  in  Comptroller  functions  —  a  career  bonus,  actually. 

— Centralized  responsibility  for  all  elements  of  financial 
management. 

And,  now,  budgetary  problems: 

The  apparent  existence  of  voids  in  the  communications  channel 
is  a  problem.  For  example:  The  original  dollar  guidance  for  FY  64 
for  Engineer  R  &  U  was  $3,500,000,  whereas  the  actual  requirements 
for  pay  of  authorized  civilian  workers  and  fixed  costs  (fuel,  electricity, 
etc.)  were  $5,100,000.  The  original  shortage  of  $1,600,000  has  now 
been  reduced  to  $500,000  as  additional  funds  were  authorized.  This 
current  shortage  was  presented  to  higher  headquarters  in  our  mid-year 
review  as  an  unfinanced  requirement. 

The  growing  demand  for  more  detailed  data  and  justification  at 
higher  levels  is  another  problem. 

Although  studies  have  been  made  with  the  planned  objective 
of  reducing  the  number  of  detailed  cost  accounts,  no  significant 
progress  has  been  made.  We  believe  that  significant  reductions  should 
be  possible  in  detailed  accounts  for  Military  Family  Housing  and 
Engineer  R  &  U  Services. 

Military  personnel  are  diverted  from  training  to  accomplish 
support  missions  formerly  performed  by  civilian  personnel.  Training 
suffers  thereby,  as  does  the  support  job. 

Delayed  guidance  and  short  deadlines  result  in  crash  analyses, 
cursory  review  of  accumulated  data,  and  inadequate  time  for  co¬ 
ordination  and  command  participation  in  the  quarterly  funding 
reviews.  The  current  three-month  cycle  does  not  provide  —  does  not 
allow  —  time  for  DA  action  to  reach  installation  level.  Therefore 
the  next  reporting  cycle  is  initiated  without  this  guidance. 

The  late  receipt  of  funding  guidance  necessitates  major  changes 
in  programing  actions  at  station  level.  What’s  more,  it  also  changes 
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the  priority  of  unfinanced  requirements  before  the  reporting  cycle 
is  complete.  An  example  known  to  many  is  the  Cuban  crisis  in 
FY  64;  another,  ROAD  in  FY  64. 

We  have  recommended  to  Third  Army  that  the  budget  review 
cycle  be  changed  from  the  traditional  quarterly  dates,  30  September, 
31  December,  31  March,  and  30  June,  to  tri-annually:  31  October, 
28  February,  and  30  June.  This  departure  would  not  only  reduce  the 
workload  by  eliminating  one  of  the  annual  reviews,  but  it  would 
also  provide  additional  reporting  time.  This  is  sorely  needed. 

It  would  also  enable  the  station  to  obtain  and  reflect  DA  guidance 
before  beginning  a  new  reporting  cycle,  thereby  improving  the 
quality  of  these  reports. 

Although  I  have  not  presented  a  particularly  rosy  picture  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  30  June  1963,  Fort  Campbell  did  meet 
all  budgetary  deadlines  and  had  a  consumer  fund  utilization  of 
99.96%,  thus  exceeding  the  CONARC  goal  of  99.9%. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  money  we  have  to  run 
the  Post  for  FY  64  and  how  we  plan  to  spend  it. 

My  funded  cost  ceiling  for  the  OMA  appropriation  is  $24  million 
plus  approximately  $2  million  for  Military  Family  Housing.  My 
unfinanced  requirements,  which,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  are  funds 
that  I  need  but  do  not  have,  are  approximately  $1,500,000  or  6%. 
To  go  down  the  line  on  shortages:  I  am  short  almost  $600,000  in 
my  Operating  Forces  funds;  my  Medical-Dental  requirements  are 
$175,000,  and  the  next  major  amount  is  approximately  $490,000  for 
Engineer  R  &  U.  In  Logistic  Services  we  originally  ha^  a  $70,000 
shortage,  but  higher  headquarters  made  an  unforeseen  withdrawal 
of  $135,000;  therefore  $205,000  is  short  at  this  time.  We  are  in  good 
shape  on  Military  Family  Housing  money. 

There  has  been  a  continuing  trend  to  limit  and  restrict  the 
commander’s  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds  authorized.  For  example, 
my  authority  to  transfer  funds  between  the  major  budget  accounts 
is  limited  to  1%  of  the  amount  authorized,  or  $50,000,  whichever  is 
lesser.  In  other  areas,  such  as  Engineer  R  &  U  Services,  we  have  a 
ceiling  of  $5,255,000;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  advised  that  we 
must  spend  $2,500,000  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  fixed  property 
and  also  must  procure  $246,000  of  new  heavy  equipment.  This  leaves 
$2,509,000,  which  is  inadequate  to  pay  civilian  employees,  utilities’ 
bills,  and  other  fixed  services.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  authority 
to  transfer  $210,000  from  P2000,  Operating  Forces,  to  9030,  Engineer 
R  &  U  Services,  in  order  to  get  through  the  third  quarter.  Unless 
additional  funds  are  provided  by  higher  headquarters,  I  will  have 
to  1)  defer  the  procurement  of  the  $246,000  programed  for  Engineer 
R  &  U  equipment,  and  2)  request  authority  to  transfer  approximately 
$250,000  more  for  fourth  quarter  requirements. 
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Although  I  have  no  magic  solution  for  these  problems,  I  feel  that 
the  following  points  are  worth  considering: 

Keep  on  top  of  your  funding  with  a  continuing  analysis  of  the 
situation.  Don’t  wait  until  higher  headquarters’  directives  are 
received. 

Present  a  convincing  story  to  higher  headquarters  with  facts, 
figures,  and  meaningful  language. 

Make  a  careful  diagnosis  of  your  basic  assumptions. 

Reprogram  as  necessary,  but  determine  what  programs  will  have 
to  give  if  additional  funds  arc  not  forthcoming. 

Encourage  close  eoordination  of  resource  problems  t cith  your 
Comptroller  bcforc-thc-fait  to  hold  money  flaps  to  the  minimum. 

In  summary,  we  need  to  emphasize  for  our  own  self-interest 
an  increase  in  managerial  capacity.  This  capacity  includes  not  only 
the  ability  to  achieve  results  through  people  but  the  ability  to  accept 
or  place  a  premium  on  new  ideas.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  under¬ 
mine  compliance  with  policy  or  regulations,  but  I  feel  that  we  need 
to  constantly  seek  opportunity  for  the  individual  to  improve  the 
area  of  his  assigned  work. 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  Message  delivered  by  the  last  President 
Kennedy,  he  said,  "Let  it  be  clear  that  this  Administration  recognizes 
the  value  of  dissent  and  daring,  and  that  we  greet  healthy  controversy 
as  the  hallmark  of  healthy  change." 

I  feel  that  we  now  have  a  clear  indication  of  the  intent  of  the 
present  Administration:  that  new  ideas  are  to  be  nurtured  rather 
than  stamped  out,  experimentation  is  to  be  encouraged  rather  than 
put  aside,  new  pilot  plans  are  to  be  formulated  rather  than  put  into 
the  discard.  It  is  out  of  this  kind  of  thinking  that  we  can  produce 
some  of  the  creative  solutions.  And  we  will  never  run  out  of  the 
need  for  solving  problems  regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  those 
problems.  We  will  never  reach  the  point  where  we  are  totally  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  a  particular  function  is  being  performed. 
Let  us  enconrage  the  development  of  view*  that  lead  to  innovation 
even  if  those  views,  at  the  initial  presentation,  are  a  bit  disturbing. 
It  is  the  optimum  solution  that  we  should  be  seeking  at  all  times. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
SUPPLY  AND  MAINTENANCE  COMMAND 


Major  General 
ROBERT  C.  KYSER 
Deputy  Commanding  General 
U.  S.  Army  Supply  and  Maintenance  Command 


When  I  was  graciously  invited  to  speak  on  “Operations  of  the 
Supply  and  Maintenance  Command,”  I  readily  accepted  for  two 
reasons.  First,  we  in  SMC  believe  we  have  some  management  problems 
and  a  management  approach  worth  talking  about.  Second,  it  is 
disconcerting  to  know  that  there  are  many  who  aren’t  yet  acquainted 
with  SMCs  role  in  the  Army. 

I  will  strive  to  answer  these  questions  during  my  presentation: 
How  do  we  manage  SMC?  What  is  our  relationship  with  the  Army 
Materiel  Command?  What  is  our  relationship  with  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency?  And,  finally,  what  are  our  views  on  the  flexibility 
provided  under  the  current  organizational  structure? 

Briefly  stated,  SMC  has  the  job  of  managing  the  Army’s  supply 
distribution  system.  Before  proceeding  too  far,  let’s  review  the  plan¬ 
ning  phase  of  Project  80,  Reorganization  of  the  Army,  and  look  at 
the  original  thinking  from  which  our  present  organization  evolved. 
At  the  time  of  the  reorganization,  there  was  the  common  view  among 
logisticians  that  the  existing  organization  was  not  sufficiently  oriented 
toward  the  customer.  Also,  the  opinion  was  prevalent  that  there  was 
too  much  of  a  break  between  the  concept  stage  in  the  development 
of  an  item  of  materiel  and  the  final  procurement  and  distribution 
of  the  item. 

Hence  in  the  organization  of  the  Army  Materiel  Command,  as 
originally  conceived,  there  were  commodity  commands  which  were 
industry-oriented  and  the  Supply  and  Maintenance  Command  which 
was  user-oriented.  The  Test  and  Evaluation  Command  was  also  user- 
oriented,  conducting  the  tests  necessary  to  insure  that  items  produced 
met  user  requirements.  The  makeup  of  the  organization  in  the 
planning  stage  has  undergone  some  changes,  and  we  will  look  at  the 
current  organization  shortly. 

General  Kyser  first  served  in  the  Infantry  upon  graduation  from  We.vf  Point  in 
I93i.  During  assignment  to  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  in  HHI-H  he  de¬ 
signed  the  War  Department  shipping-document  system  of  supply  documentation, 
used  world-wide  until  196t.  In  World  War  II  he  served  on  the  staffs  of  General 
Bradley  and  Field  Marshal  Montgomery,  assisting  in  plans  for  the  Normandy 
invasion,  and,  later,  in  operations  in  Central  Europe. 
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Before  leaving  this  topic,  however,  note  the  Supply  and  Main¬ 
tenance  and  transportation  elements.  As  opposed  to  the  research  and 
development  and  procurement  and  production  functions,  only  one  com¬ 
mand,  SMC,  has  the  supply,  maintenance,  and  transportation  func¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  to  avoid  duplication  of  operation,  and  f-ince  both 
headquarters  were  to  be  in  Washington,  the  supply,  maintenance, 
and  transportation  elements  of  AMC  Headquarters  were  eliminated 
and  SMC  was  given  AMC-wide  responsibility  for  these  functions. 
Needless  to  say,  a  considerable  personnel  savings  is  being  realized 
from  this  arrangement. 

In  the  current  AMC  Headquarters  organization,  we  attach  im¬ 
portance  to  the  relative  position  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
coordinating  and  supporting  staffs.  In  that  each  of  the  five  commodity 
commands  have  R  &  D  and  procurement  and  production  functions. 
AMC  Headquarters  has  directorates  to  coordinate  these  functions. 
As  I  stated,  there  are  no  supply,  maintenance,  and  transportation 
staff  elements  in  AMC  Headquarters. 

To  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  General  Schomburg’s 
AMC-wide  responsibilities,  I  want  to  spend  a  few  moments  describing 
the  financial  management  aspect  of  the  setup.  We  might  call  this 
schematic  the  AMC  programming  staff  although  there  is  no  such 
thing  officially.  We  are  talking  about  the  O&MA  appropriation.  The 
AMC  staff  manages  programs  amounting  to  about  40%,  in  dollar 
volume,  of  the  AMC  operating  program.  The  remaining  60%,  or  the 
supply,  maintenance,  and  transportation  activities,  are  directed  by 
the  Commanding  General,  SMC.  In  addition,  he  executes,  as  a  com¬ 
mand  function,  certain  programs  under  staff  supervision  of  the  AMC 
staff. 


SMC  PROGRAMING  RESPONSIBILITY 

Figure  1  portrays  the  magnitude  of  the  AMC  and  SMC  operating 
programs  expressed  in  dollars,  and  the  relationship  between  these 
two  programs.  The  bar  on  the  left  amounting  to  one  billion  dollars 
represents  the  AMC  O&MA  operating  program.  This  program  is 
executed  by  all  the  major  subordinate  commands  within  AMC.  Now, 
of  the  AMC  program  of  one  billion  dollars,  the  CG,  SMC,  manages 
or  directs  602  million  dollars’  worth,  or  60.2%,  of  the  AMC  operating 

He  has  held  staff  assignment*  in  DA  and  DOD.  Among  his  assignments  during 
the  last  several  gears  have  been  Deputy  Gk,  VSARKU R ;  commander  of  a  Quarter¬ 
master  depot  in  Germany;  duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General;  com¬ 
mander  of  the  New  Cumberland  General  Depot;  Quartermaster,  Communication 
Zone,  Europe:  commander  of  Atlanta  General  Depot. 

In  August  196t,  General  Kyser  was  appo  nted  Deputy  Commanding  General, 
U.  S.  Army  Supply  and  Maintenance  Command. 

(The  present  paper  was  presented  at  USAMS,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  on  1  October 
196.it . 
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program.  The  Supply,  Transportation,  and  Maintenance  activities 
which  the  CG,  SMC,  directs  on  an  AMC-wide  basis  are  executed  to 
the  extent  of  394  million  dollars  within  SMC  proper.  The  balance,  or 
208  million  dollars,  is  executed  by  the  other  major  subordinate  com¬ 
mands  under  the  supervision  of  the  CG,  SMC.  On  a  command  basis, 
SMC  proper  has  an  operating  program  of  552  million  dollars.  Note 
the  third  bar.  Of  this  program,  394  million  dollars’  worth  represents 
activities  also  directed  by  the  CG,  SMC,  on  an  AMC-wide  basis.  Nearly 
all  the  remaining  158  million  dollars  represents  the  SMC  O&MA  of 
the  facilities  program  directed  on  an  AMC-wide  basis  by  operating 
directorates  in  AMC  proper.  The  fourth  bar  on  the  right  represents 
the  total  programing  responsibilities  of  the  CG,  SMC.  As  a  com¬ 
mander,  he  executes  a  program  of  552  million  dollars ;  and  in  addition, 
he  directs  program  activities  of  other  major  subordinate  commands 
to  the  extent  of  208  million  dollars,  representing  a  total  of  760  million 
dollars  or  76 c/<  of  the  total  AMC  operating  program. 

Now  let’s  proceed  with  a  look  at  the  AMC  subordinate  command 
structure.  Modification  of  the  AMC  subordinate  command  organiza¬ 
tional  concept,  which  I  discussed  earlier,  has  resulted  in  a  different 
structure.  The  commodity  commands  are  aligned  in  accordance  with 
the  Army's  traditional  requirements  “to  move,  shoot,  and  com¬ 
municate.” 


SMC  ORGANIZATION 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  SMC  Headquarters  organization,  the 
tool  by  which  we  manage  our  widespread  command,  which  currently 
employs  some  59,000  civilians  and  2,800  military  personnel  at  some 
67  installations  spread  throughout  the  U.  S.  from  Massachusetts  to 
California.  (See  Fig.  2.) 

This  is  our  current  organization.  The  supporting  staff  is  shown 
in  the  middle  three  tiers  in  the  figure,  and  I  think  their  functions 
are  self-explanatory.  The  functional  staff  or  mission  directorates 
are  shown  on  the  bottom  tier,  and  it  is  in  these  three  directorates 
that  the  bulk  of  the  personnel  strength  is  located.  Our  Headquarters 
strength  approximates  75  officers  and  850  civilians.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  represents  roughly  a  50r/r  reduction  in  the 
manpower  required  by  the  former  Technical  Services  to  do  the  same 
job. 

Before  discussing  the  SMC  subordinate  command  structure  as 
it  now  exists,  I  would  like  to  go  back  once  more,  for  comparison 
purposes,  to  the  concept  from  which  the  structure  stems. 

It  was  envisioned  that  there  would  be  seven  multi-mission  depot 
complexes  of  three  to  five  depots  each,  geographically  grouped,  with 
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only  one  depot  in  each  complex  reporting  directly  to  SMC  Head¬ 
quarters.  It  was  also  planned  that  five  of  the  ammunition  depots 
would  be  subordinate  to  five  other  ammunition  depots  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  geographic  areas.  In  addition,  the  oversea  supply  agencies  were 
to  report  to  the  terminal  commands  in  their  vicinity.  None  of  these 
plans  to  reduce  span  of  control  materialized.  As  a  result,  all  the 
depots  and  the  oversea  supply  agencies  ended  up  reporting  directly 
to  SMC  Headquarters.  Subsequent  to  the  reorganization,  some  depots 
were  closed  and  others  were  transferred  to  DSA. 

SMC  SUBORDINATE  COMMAND  ORGANIZATION 

As  shown  in  Fig.  3,  27  depots,  3  terminal  commands,  3  oversea 
supply  agencies,  and  15  other  activities,  including  the  Army  Main¬ 
tenance  Board  and  the  Army  Petroleum  Center  —  48  installations 
and  activities  in  all  —  report  directly  to  SMC  Headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  By  comparison,  27  commanders  report  directly  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army. 


SPAN  OF  CONTROL 

Obviously,  span  of  control  represents  one  of  our  most  chal¬ 
lenging  management  problems,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  did 
and  are  doing  to  solve  it.  On  1  August  1962  we  inherited  33  depots, 
19  port  terminals,  33  depot  procurement  offices,  3  terminal  procure¬ 
ment  offices,  34  depot  maintenance  shops,  and  42  finance  and  account¬ 
ing  offices,  many  of  which  were  reporting  directly  to  the  technical 
services.  Our  first  move  was  to  abolish  Class  II  status  everywhere, 
and  this  immediately  reduced  the  span  of  control.  Our  next  move 
was  to  determine  what  to  do  with  all  the  miscellaneous  activities, 
so  we  initiated  what  is  commonly  called  our  “bits  and  pieces  study.” 
We  have  already  eliminated  25f<  of  the  miscellaneous  activities  by 
combining  similar  functions,  regrouping  others,  or  getting  rid  of  the 
responsibility  altogether.  For  example,  we  combined  the  field  pack¬ 
aging  activities  inherited  from  the  various  technical  services.  These 
have  been  centralized  in  the  packaging  and  storage  center  at  Toby- 
hanna  Army  Depot  in  Pennsylvania.  During  this  fiscal  year  we  plan 
to  reduce  the  miscellaneous  activities  by  another  25 r  'r . 

As  you  may  have  surmised,  we  inherited  several  different  supply 
systems  from  the  Technical  Services.  It  became  our  immediate  re¬ 
quirement  to  develop  a  single,  uniform  system.  And  so  we  launched 
a  study  called  TASAMS,  which  stands  for  The  Army  Supply  and 
Mpintenance  System.  The  study  group  was  faced  with  the  task  of 
determining  how  many  depots  we  would  need,  which  depots  should 
be  retained,  what  maintenance  activities  should  be  retained  (and 
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where),  and  what  type  requisition  processing  system  should  the  Army 
have.  Should  we  have  a  centralized  system  as  the  Transportation 
Corps  had,  decentralized  as  the  Ordnance  Corps  had,  or  something  in 
between  like  the  Quartermaster  Corps  had?  The  study  has  been 
underway  for  almost  a  year  and  approval  should  be  forthcoming  soon. 
Implementation  of  the  major  portion  of  the  plan  will  be  accomplished 
within  two  years. 

Concurrent  with  the  TASAMS  study,  we  have  been  engaged  in 
a  major  project  called  SPEED,  that  is.  System-Wide  Project  for 
Electronic  Equipment  at  Depots.  The  purpose  of  SPEED  is  to  provide 
a  standardized,  mechanized,  and  integrated  supply  and  maintenance 
system  within  our  depots.  Standard  automatic  data-processing  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  installed  in  our  larger  depots.  We  are,  therefore,  able, 
at  a  central  point,  to  program  supply,  personnel,  and  other  procedures 
for  use  on  this  equipment.  Not  only  does  centralized  programing 
insure  standardization,  but  also  economizes  significantly  on  the  man¬ 
power  involved  in  the  programming  effort. 

To  bring  about  consistence  in  terminology  and  to  identify  the 
various  depot  functions,  we  have  prescribed  a  standard  depot  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  used  SMC-wide.  We  have  also  published,  or  w>  publish 
during  this  fiscal  year,  regulations  standardizing  physical  ..✓entory 
and  stock  control  procedures.  To  summarize  our  objective  in  the 
vernacular,  we  intend  to  operate  from  the  same  sheet  of  music 
throughout  SMC  ir.  all  facets  of  the  operation. 

One  major  effort  we  have  going  in  the  transportation  area  of 
responsibility  is  SUNSPOT,  which  is  Study  of  Unitization  Systems, 
Policies,  and  Techniques.  The  objective  is  to  update  the  Army’s  uniti¬ 
zation  policies  and  procedures  to  make  them  compatible  with  the 
current  state  of  the  art,  thus  contributing  to  the  over.  11  development 
of  a  supply  distribution  system  responsive  to  the  customer  under 
both  peacetime  and  mobilization  conditions. 

At  the  time  SMC  Headquarters  was  established,  our  field  in¬ 
stallations  and  activities  were  preparing  over  1,400  reports.  Through 
systematic  review  by  a  special  task  group,  we  have  eliminated  almost 
900  reports.  Revamping  of  our  reporting  system  has  enabled  us  to 
start  on  the  next  step,  the  development  of  a  modern  management 
information  collection  and  reporting  system. 

SMC  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

The  system,  as  pictured  in  Fig.  4,  provides  central  locations  to 
which  source  data  can  be  fed  from  national  inventory  control  points, 
depots,  ports,  oversea  supply  agencies,  maintenance  activities,  and 
CONUS  and  oversea  commands.  The  raw  source  data  are  collated, 
analyzed  and  stored  at  the  three  central  locations,  Letterkenny, 
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Tobyhanna,  and  Lexington  Army  Depots.  At  Letterkenny,  we  have 
concentrated  the  information  necessary  in  working  with  depot  sys¬ 
tems.  For  example,  the  Depot  Maintenance  Control  Center  was 
activated  there  to  provide  centralized  operational  control  over  depot 
maintenance  programing,  scheduling,  and  reporting.  At  Tobyhanna 
we  have  centralized  matters  pertaining  to  personnel,  finance  and 
accounting,  and  the  budget.  We  have  activated  the  central  Finance 
and  Accounting  Field  Office  here.  At  Lexington  we  have  centralized 
field  reporting  for  supply  and  maintenance  information.  We  have 
established  an  organization  here  called  the  Logistics  Data  Center. 
It  is  ficld-o*  icnted  in  its  objectives,  as  opposed  to  the  depot-oriented 
activities  at  Letterkenny.  Of  course  we  will  use  ADP  equipment 
and  transceivers  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  this  operation. 
Our  Headquarters  is  scheduled  to  move  into  a  new  office  building  in 
December,  at  which  time  we  will  have  high-speed  printers  and  trans- 
divers  installed  to  rapidly  obtain  the  information  required  from  the 
three  central  locations.  We  feel  that  this  system  will  save  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  pencil  pushing  at  the  Washington  level,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  up-dated  information  as  required. 

I  mentioned  that  the  Depot  Maintenance  Control  Center  will 
provide  centralized  operational  control  over  depot  maintenance  pro¬ 
graming.  scheduling,  and  reporting.  We  might  go  into  some  before- 
and-after  aspects  as  to  what  will  be  achieved  when  this  activity 
becomes  fully  operational. 

A  multiplicity  of  contracts  and  complex  coordinating  effort  was 
required  to  effect  the  total  program  when  the  Depot  Maintenance 
Control  Center  was  established. 

When  the  Center  becomes  fully  operational  at  the  end  of  FY  64, 
it  will  receive  requirements  from  the  commodity  commands’  and  other 
agencies’  maintenance  managers  and  schedule  workload  into  the 
shops  based  on  capacity,  funds  available,  and  other  factors.  Obviously 
the  overall  depot  maintenance  program  will  be  greatly  simplified. 

SMC  AND  DSA  RELATIONS 

I  would  like  to  proceed  to  my  next  requirement,  that  is,  to  discuss 
SMC’s  relationship  with  the  Defense  Supply  Agency.  The  commodities 
managed  by  DSA  are  essentially  those  supplies  common  to  two  or 
more  of  the  military  services,  and  are  generally  commercial-type  items. 
No  major  items  of  equipment  are  involved.  DSA  stocks  are  main¬ 
tained  in  depots  managed  by  DSA  and  in  other  depots  still  managed 
by  the  military’  services. 

The  Commanding  General,  SMC,  has  been  assigned  the  primary 
role  in  maintaining  Army  relationships  with  DSA.  We  are  involved 
almost  daily  with  DSA  in  such  matters  as  negotiations  on  transfer 
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of  item  management,  reviewing  DSA  supply  procedures  to  assure 
that  they  are  completely  responsive  to  Army  needs,  and  developing 
or  executing  inter-Service  support  agreements. 

This  matter  of  Service  agreements  is  a  particularly  critical  one 
with  Army  and  DSA  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
turned  over  four  depots  to  DSA  —  Philadelphia,  Richmond,  Columbus, 
and  the  Tracy  Depot  —  for  complete  management  and  control.  At 
each  of  these  places,  however,  there  are  residual  Army  functions 
still  to  be  pei  formed.  At  all  four  locations,  the  Army  is  required, 
under  law,  to  own  and  manage  the  real  property  even  though  we 
have  issued  a  permit  authorizing  DSA  to  operate  the  depots  them¬ 
selves.  Secondly,  DSA  continues  to  store,  and  will  for  some  time, 
a  large  part  of  its  stocks  in  SMC  depots.  Finally,  there  are  numerous 
small  DSA  tenant  agencies  at  SMC-managed  depots,  and  a  few  SMC 
tenant  activities  at  DSA  depots. 

Numerous  carefully  constructed  inter-Service  agreements  have 
been  negotiated  in  which  some  of  the  services  provided  by  and 
between  DSA  and  SMC  are  on  a  common  service,  nonreimbursable 
basis,  mostly  administrative  support,  while  others  are  reimbursable. 
A  prime  example  of  these  agreements  would  be  the  overall  ware¬ 
housing  agreement  under  which  both  parties  set  forth  the  terms  and 
rates  for  warehousing  and  handling  each  other’s  stocks.  Under  that 
agreement,  we  expect  to  receive  some  30  million  dollars  in  reimburse¬ 
ment  from  DSA  this  fiscal  year. 

For  these  agreements  to  work,  both  Army  and  DSA  sometimes 
have  to  provide  each  other  resources.  This  year  DSA  had  to  provide 
SMC  with  1,700  personnel  spaces  for  work  to  be  performed  at  three 
SMC  depots,  and,  in  turn,  we  provided  DSA  360  spaces  for  work 
to  be  performed  at  one  DSA  depot. 

Obviously  the  relationship  between  SMC  and  DSA  demands  a 
high  level  of  confidence  and  mutual  trust.  We  consider  our  working 
relationship  with  DSA  to  be  excellent,  and  this  condition  is  a  real 
asset  during  this  difficult  period  of  overall  change. 

I  will  be  brief  concerning  my  remaining  requirement,  to  discuss 
flexibility  provided  in  performing  our  mission.  Certainly  the  where¬ 
withal  by  which  we  manage  has  been  in  short  supply  within  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  the  past  few  years.  With  limited  manpower  and 
financial  resources  by  which  to  perform  an  ever-growing  job,  the 
trend  has  been  toward  centralized  control  at  the  highest  levels.  Cen¬ 
tralized  control  does  not  promote  flexibility,  as  you  well  know,  and 
every  move  in  this  direction  starts  a  chain  reaction  right  on  down 
to  the  operating  level.  Some  of  the  points  discussed  here  today  in¬ 
dicate  that  SMC  is  following  the  current  trend.  Standardization  of 
depot  organization  and  supply  procedures  and  centralized  program¬ 
ming  under  Project  SPEED  illustrate  the  point. 
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In  concluding  my  remarks,  let  me  say  that  I  hope  I  have  given 
you  a  better  understanding  of  SMC’s  role  in  the  Army. 
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Major  General 

JAMES  W.  SUTHERLAND,  JR. 

Commanding  General 

U.  S.  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command 


My  subject  calls  to  mind  a  story  about  Frank  Gilbreth,  known 
to  most  of  you  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  scientific  management. 
Though  most  of  you  will  recall  readily  his  innovations  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  time  and  motion  studies  which  gained  him  a 
reputation  as  an  industrial  efficiency  expert,  perhaps  fewer  of  you 
realize  that  he  applied  these  same  principles  in  experiments  conducted 
at  home.  He  buttoned  his  vest  bottom-to-top  because  this  only  took 
three  seconds,  while  the  top-to-bottom  route  took  seven.  He  used  two 
shaving  brushes  to  lather  his  face  because  this  saved  17  seconds 
of  his  shaving  time  for  other  purposes.  Now,  I  call  that  taking 
management  seriously! 

Present  Environment 

Before  discussing  with  you  some  of  the  details  of  managing 
USATECOM,  I  should  like  to  give  you  my  description  of  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  contemporary  environment  in  which  the 
command  is  operating  and  accomplishing  its  missions.  The  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  USATECOM  must  operate  is  quite  different  than  the 
environment  for  testing  Army  materiel  which  existed  prior  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  Army. 

1.  The  Army  reorganization  placed  in  one  command  all  of 
the  test  agencies  —  proving  grounds,  ranges,  and  service  test  boards 
—  under  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Materiel  Command. 
This  created  a  command  structure  and  an  environment  in  which 
comprehensive  coordination  of  testing  could  be  accomplished,  re¬ 
dundant  testing  eliminated,  and  unnecessary  duplication  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  At  the  same  time,  it  created  an  environment  which 
caused  these  questions  to  be  asked :  Can  this  test  organization  properly 
represent  the  user  of  the  equipment?  Can  it  be  independent  and 
objective? 

General  Sutherland  attended  the  University  of  Arkansas  in  1936-40  and  began  his 
military  career  in  May  191,0  when  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps.  He  entered  active  duty  in  July  191,0,  and  was  assigned  to  the  6th 
Infantry  Regiment,  Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  was  then  sent  to 
the  Infantry  School  (Fort  Benning,  Georgia )  for  training.  He  reported  to  the  Sixth 
Infa'xtry  in  August  191,0  at  Fort  Knox,  where  it  had  moved  to  become  a  part  of  the 
1st  Armored  Division. 
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2.  The  new  organization  brought  about  more  extensive  use  of 
the  project  manager  system  and  more  emphasis  on  the  total  man¬ 
agement  of  a  new  development  program.  The  project  manager  is, 
rightfully  so,  primarily  concerned  with  meeting  time  schedules.  As 
far  as  the  time  schedules  are  concerned,  his  rewards  for  success 
and  penalties  for  failure  are  immediate,  whereas  the  rewards  for  good 
quality  ~nd  the  penalties  for  poor  quality  are  delayed.  Therefore  the 
project  manager  when  faced  with  the  decision  of  meeting  a  time 
schedule  or  delaying  the  program  in  order  to  achieve  better  quality 
and  reliability,  invariably  wants  to  pursue  the  course  of  meeting  the 
time  schedule.  Such  an  attitude  and  such  an  environment  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  objectives  of  the  Test  and  Evaluation  Command. 

3.  The  five  Commodity  Commands  of  the  Army  Materiel 
Command,  each  having  certain  in-house  or  laboratory-type  testing 
facilities,  adopt  varying  attitudes  toward  the  mission  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  USATECOM.  These  Commodity  Commands  often  exert 
pressure  for  more  speed  in  testing  with  a  consequent  release  for 
production  with  a  reduction  in  testing  time,  “accusation  of  over¬ 
testing,”  and  an  expression  of  an  opinion  that  testing  should  provide 
minimum  “interference”  with  development. 

4.  As  you  will  see  later  in  my  discussion,  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  the  work  load  of  the  Test  and  Evaluation  Command  has 
increased  steadily,  and,  during  the  same  period,  the  strength  of  the 
Command  has  been  reduced  by  over  3,000  spaces.  Therefore  we 
operate  in  an  environment  in  which  it  is  expected  that  the  Command 
accomplish  more  work  than  was  done  before  with  less  personnel 
resources. 

5.  The  Army  and  the  Materiel  Command  are  dedicated  to  re¬ 
ducing  development  lead  time.  The  tester  has  a  goal  to  meet  in  this 
overall  effort  to  reduce  lead  time.  Our  goal  is  to  complete  all  essential 
testing  in  one  year,  or  less,  and,  for  the  most  part,  this  goal  is  being 
met. 


From  August  1940  to  June  1941  he  received  various  assignments  in  the  6th 
Armored  Infantry  Regiment,  and  in  July  1941  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Regular  Army.  He  remained  with  the  6th  Armored  Infantry,  1st  Armored 
Division,  for  the  next  three  years,  and  participated  in  combat  in  Algeria,  Tunisia, 
and  Italy.  He  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  May  1944  and, 
when  wounded  at  Anzio  in  June  1944,  was  commanding  the  2d  Battalion,  6th 
Armored  Infantry. 

He  was  medically  evacuated  to  the  U.  S.  i/i  August  1944,  and  then  joined  the 
Armored  Board,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  in  November  1944.  He  remained  there  until 
June  1941,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  RAD  Division  of  Army  Ground  Forces, 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia.  For  the  next  three  years  he  served  as  a  staff  officer  in  the 
section  responsible  for  supervision  of  development  of  tanks,  tank  weapons,  automo¬ 
tive  equipment,  and  special-purpose  vehicles. 

In  June  1950  he  was  selected  to  attend  the  CAGS  College,  and,  upon  graduation 
in  1951,  was  assigned  to  the  Army  Section  of  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group, 
Belgium-Luxembourg.  During  this  three-year  tour  he  served  as  Executive  Officer 
of  the  Army  Section  and  Chief  of  the  Training  Branch. 
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6.  In  order  to  accomplish  adequate  planning  over  a  five-year 
period,  USATECOM  should  have  relatively  firm  funding  and  program 
information  from  DA,  AMC,  and  the  Commodity  Commands.  As 
you  will  see  later  in  my  discussion,  the  Command  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  programming  inputs  from  the  Commodity  Commands  and  project 
managers.  In  the  contemporary  environment  these  inputs  are  often 
not  forthcoming.  Therefore  the  Command’s  plans  must  be  very  flexible 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  respond  effectively  to  unprogrammed 
requirements  for  tests. 

7.  The  contemporary  OSD  and  DA  environmental  technique 
is  that  the  decision  to  produce  a  new  item  of  equipment,  the  adoption 
of  a  new  organization,  etc.,  must  be  supported  wherever  possible 
with  factual  data.  Reliance  on  individual  judgment  or  “emotional 
support’’  must  be  reduced  to  the  absolute  minimum.  In  such  an 
environment  USATECOM  must  insure  that  the  test  data  obtained 
be  valid  and  that  the  tests  conducted  be  completely  objective. 

8.  Everyone  seems  to  support  the  idea  that  we  should  always 
try  for  “quantum  jumps"  and  regular  advances  in  our  development 
programs.  However,  as  testers  we  often  find  that  not  everyone  is 
ready  to  accept  the  fact  that  strengthening  the  weight  of  the  art 
generally  means  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  live  with  a  reduction 
in  reliability  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

9.  You  are  all  aware  that  we  are  increasing  our  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  at  a  fantastic  rate.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  this  rate  is 
22%  a  year.  This  means  that  we  more  than  double  what  we  know 
about  ourselves  and  the  world  and  space  around  us  in  less  than  four 
years  time.  USATECOM  is  driven  relentlessly  by  the  accelerating 
momentum  of  the  scientific  output.  Not  a  day  goes  by  that  we  do 
not  see  some  new  idea  or  some  new  development  arrive  on  the 
scene.  Therefore  it  is  essential  in  such  an  environment  that  the 
Command’s  plans  be  such  that  it  is  always  prepared  to  test  these 
new  items  and  developments  and  be  responsive  to  the  Army’s  testing 

In  July  1951,  ,he  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  and  to  a  second  assignment  with  the  1st 
Armored  Division,  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  first  as  executive  officer,  Combat  Command  B 
and  later  as  commander  of  the  100th  Tank  Battalion. 

Upon  promotion  to  colonel  in  Januai'y  1955,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Pentagon  for 
duty  with  the  Office,  Chief  of  RdD.  Until  May  1956  he  was  Chief  of  the  Combat 
Arms  Division.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the  position  of  Executive  Officer, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  RdD. 

He  graduated  from  the  National  War  College  in  June  1959,  when  he  went  to 
Europe  for  duty  with  the  3d  Armored  Division  (Spearhead) ,  where  he  commanded 
Combat  Command  B  from  July  1959  to  December  1960. 

In  December  1960  he  reported  for  duty  with  the  Operations  Division,  Headquarters, 
U.  S.  Army,  Europe.  Initially  he  was  Chief,  Plans  d  Requirements  Branch;  later 
he  was  the  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations. 

He  assumed  duty  with  the  Office,  Chief  of  RdD,  in  April  1962.  In  July  of  that 
year,  following  promotion  to  brigadier  general,  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
CDC  Experimentation  Center  (Fort  Ord). 

'  (The  present  paper  was  delivered  at  USAMS,  Fort  Bel  voir,  Virginia,  on  19  May 
1961,.) 
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needs.  The  rapidly  changing  requirements  for  improved  testing  facili¬ 
ties,  procedures,  instrumentation,  and  management  techniques  make 
special  demands  on  the  Command  for  adequate  long-range  planning. 
We  in  TECOM  do  not  propose  to  try  to  stop  or  delay  these  changes 
and  requirements,  and  we  do  hope  to  be  able  to  accept  them  and 
be  prepared  to  respond  effectively  to  them.  We  testers  are  acutely 
aware  that  we  are  generating  new  technical  data  at  a  fantastic 
rate.  (In  fact,  the  Army  testers  have  been  generating  new  informa¬ 
tion  at  a  high  rate  for  the  last  20  years.)  We  recognize  the  urgent 
need  for  a  better  system  of  managing  technical  information  for  we 
are  often  disturbed  that  test  data  which  have  been  obtained  are  too 
often  filed,  lost,  or  forgotten,  with  the  result  that  in  development 
we  continue  to  make  the  same  or  similar  technical  errors. 

This  describes  briefly  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  the  Test  and  Evaluation  Command  operates.  Now 
I  shall  briefly  outline  for  you  some  of  the  major  management  practices 
we  have  so  far  adopted.  Some  are  old  and  trusted  friends.  Others 
are  new  ventures  where  practices  did  not  exist. 

Because  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  USATECOM  mission 
and  organization,  I  shall  refer  to  these  only  very  quickly.  Then  I 
shall  outline,  in  turn,  our  management  of  money,  tests,  test  informa¬ 
tion,  people  and  work,  and,  finally,  touch  on  our  management  improve¬ 
ment  programs. 

Mission 

The  USATECOM  mission,  in  brief,  is  this:  this  command  is 
responsible  for  the  planning  and  conduct  of  engineering  and  service 
tests  of  Army  materiel.  Our  primary  product  is  test  reports,  and, 
also,  we  provide  test  services  and  support  to  DA,  DOD,  and  other 
Government  agencies  as  required. 

Command  Organization 

The  testing  portion  of  this  mission  breaks  down  into  several 
categories  of  tests,  one  of  which  we  call  engineering  and  service 
tests.  In  the  center  of  Fig.  1  are  shown  the  proving  grounds,  ranges, 
and  test  agencies  primarily  responsible  for  the  engineering  tests. 
At  the  top  are  the  boards  responsible  for  the  service  tests;  and  the 
environmental  centers,  shown  at  the  bottom,  are  each  responsible  for 
the  tests  peculiar  to  Arctic,  desert,  or  tropic.  A  second  category  of 
tests  comprises  approximately  of  our  workload.  It  involves  the 
engineer/design  tests,  acceptance,  initial  production  and  post  pro¬ 
duction  tests  which  we  perform  as  a  service  for  the  Commodity 
Commands  of  the  Army  or  for  other  development  agencies. 


Fig.  2.  Headquarters  US  Army  Test  &  Evaluation  Command. 
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Headquarters  Organization 

Figure  2  shows  the  organization  of  USATECOM  Headquarters 
set  up  to  manage  the  testing  organizations.  Eight  test  directors 
control  the  testing,  each  within  the  framework  of  one  arm  or  spe¬ 
cialized  area  of  primary  interest.  Thus  the  Director  of  Field  Artillery 
Materiel  Testing  is  responsible  for  all  tests  of  an  entire  missile  system, 
and  the  Director  of  Armor  Materiel  Testing  is  responsible  for  all 
tests  of  an  entire  tank  weapon  system. 

This  is  a  conventional  headquarters  organizational  structure. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  has  proven  to  be  adequate  during  the 
first  18  months  of  TECOM  operation.  However,  DA  and  AMC  policy, 
recently  issued,  will  require  some  changes  in  the  establishment  of 
a  centralized  management  information  center  in  my  Headquarters. 
My  staff  is  now  determining  the  way  in  which  this  policy  can  be 
implemented. 

Financial  Management 

Our  management  of  money  follows  two  paths.  The  first,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  engineering  and  service  testing,  flows  from  AMC  through 
USATECOM  Headquarters  to  the  organizations  performing  the  test¬ 
ing.  The  second  pertains  to  testing  performed  as  a  service  for  other 
commands,  and  flows  from  AMC  to  the  appropriate  development 
command  and,  thence,  in  coordination  with  my  headquarters,  directly 
to  the  testing  agency  which  will  do  the  testing. 

My  control  of  the  workload  in  the  testing  agencies  is  provided 
through  the  medium  of  test  directives  issued  by  my  Headquarters. 
Therefore,  coordination  through  my  Headquarters  is  necessary  for 
the  control  and  management  of  funds  not  funneled  through  my  Head¬ 
quarters.  Only  at  USATECOM  Headquarters  does  knowledge  exist 
as  to  the  availability  of  testing  capability  throughout  the  Command 
as  represented  by  uncommitted  manpower,  and  the  available  in¬ 
strumentation  and  testing  facilities. 

Review  and  analysis  of  our  programs  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Comptroller  and  Director  of  Programs. 

Our  total  available  FY  63  funds  were  $255.5  million.  Our  an¬ 
ticipated  FY  64  total  workload  is  $275.6  million,  an  increase  of  $20.1 
million.  As  Inter-Command  (U.  S.  Army)  Programming  is  refined, 
I  anticipate  an  additional  workload  of  $20  million  during  this  fiscal 
year,  making  a  total  effort  of  close  to  $300  million. 

The  simple,  direct,  centralized  management  of  funds  for  testing, 
initiated  within  USATECOM,  makes  possible  for  the  first  time  a 
comparative  monetary  analysis  of  the  value  received  from  testing 
versus  the  dollars  spent. 
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Test  Programs 

The  management  of  tests  and  test  information  has  been  a  fertile 
field  for  innovation  in  the  Test  and  Evaluation  Command.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  much  has  been  said  about  the  relative  merits  of  the  three  types 
of  test  programs  specified  by  AR  70-10:  integrated,  concurrent,  and 
sequential.  Because  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  virtues  of  the 
integrated  test  to  reduce  lead  time  in  the  testing  of  large  missiles 
and  other  relatively  expensive  systems,  the  easy  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  the  integrated  test  is  the  quickest  and  most  efficient.  This  con¬ 
clusion  is  just  not  valid  except  in  the  very  special  case  of  an  expensive 
system  for  which  only  a  small  number  of  testing  prototypes  are 
available.  Even  then  there  are  drawbacks.  For  instance,  such  evalua¬ 
tion  must  be  based  on  a  statistically  small  sample,  and  therefore 
there  is  usually  some  compromise  in  the  engineering  and  service  test 
requirements  with  their  mutually  conflicting  needs  for  a  controlled 
environment  on  the  one  hand  and  a  tactical  environment  on  the  other. 
Concurrent  tests  are  the  preferred  type  and  save  most  time  without 
compromise  of  conflicting  test  objectives.  Actually,  most  testing 
includes  some  of  each  type  of  test  program.  In  the  final  analysis, 
what  is  important  is  that  coordination  which  makes  best  use  of  the 
available  resources  while  reducing  unnecessary  duplication  to  the 
minimum,  is  now  a  standard  USATECOM  management  practice.  Other 
management  actions  to  improve  quality  of  testing  include: 

Emphasis  on  improved  statistical  methodology  in  engineering 
tests  to  enhance  validity  of  results,  or  to  determine,  at  least,  the 
confidence  level  expected  or  achieved. 

Emphasis  on  elimination  of  redundant  tests. 

Doing  only  those  tests  which  are  necessary  for  the  decisions  of 
the  Army ;  not  doing  those  tests  which  are  unnecessary. 

Tests  conducted  by  several  separate  commands  prior  to  the  birth 
of  the  Test  and  Evaluation  Command  were  conducted  under  some 
75  different  names.  Many  names  were  confusing,  synonymous,  or 
applied  to  more  than  one  type  of  test.  In  the  interest  of  sound  man¬ 
agement  and  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  misunderstanding,  the  number 
of  names  has  been  reduced  and  a  single  definition  is  being  applied 
to  each.  All  Army  tests  are  now  conducted  under  the  titles  which 
have  been  coded  for  use  in  our  management  system. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  tests  (ET  and 
ST)  comprise  only  about  30r/r  of  our  workload.  Two  of  our  test 
agencies,  Erie  and  Jefferson  Proving  Grounds,  perform  only  engineer 
design  and  post  production  testing. 

Managing  test  information  was  an  early  requirement  of  the  Test 
and  Evaluation  Command.  First,  it  was  necessary  to  measure  the 
job  assigned  USATECOM,  and,  second,  it  was  necessary  to  create 
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a  vehicle  that  would  provide  the  necessary  information  for  efficient 
management. 

TEAMS 

It  was  to  meet  these  problems  head  on  that  our  Test  Evaluation, 
Analysis  and  Management  System  was  designed. 

TEAMS  is  a  new  concept  in  management.  It  is  an  inventory  of 
all  USATECOM  testing  activities.  It  provides  a  means  for  writing 
simple  directives  on  standard  format  for  the  great  bulk  of  routine 
tests.  Thus  it  saves  time  for  directors  to  use  in  writing  complicated 
test  directives. 

It  is  a  means  of  simply  assigning  coordinating  instructions  to 
multiple  test  agencies  on  any  test  with  a  minimum  of  misunder¬ 
standing  and  a  maximum  of  efficiency  because  of  its  standard 
definitions  and  vocabulary. 

It  is  a  status  report  of  testing  in  progress.  It  is  therefore  a 
justification  for  resources. 

It  is  a  warning  of  impending  trouble. 

It  is  a  checklist  of  tests  scheduled  for  a  given  month. 

It  is  a  historical  record  and  it  provides  a  basis  for  statistical 
data.  (It  contains  data  on  which  analyses  of  testing  trouble  patterns 
can  point  out  areas  for  possible  improvement  of  testing  methods  or 
techniques.) 

Finally,  it  is  an  up-to-date  working  file  based  on  a  24-hour  up¬ 
dating  cycle.  For  simple  tasks  it  will  record  the  fact  of  a  test  and 
its  completion,  for  the  most  complicated  coordinated  test  plan,  in¬ 
volving  many  plans  of  test,  integrated,  concurrent,  or  sequential; 
it  will  keep  an  up-to-date  status  report  on  all  current  phases  of  the 
test. 

TEAMS  is  a  combination  of  exception  reporting  and  critical 
events  reporting  on  an  “as  occurs”  basis. 

The  full  value  of  TEAMS  will  not  be  achieved  until  sometime 
next  year  when  the  availability  of  a  computer  makes  the  system  more 
versatile  and  self-sufficient  and  less  dependent  on  high  salaried  proof 
readers. 

Management  Revolution 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  management  revolution  in  the  history  of  man,  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  which  not  only  is  there  a  desire  to  abandon  conventional 
concepts,  but  also  a  desire  to  overcome  traditional  limitations.  Man 
now  possesses  the  techniques  to  do  this  and  to  face  up  to  reality. 
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Conventionalism  is  no  longer  an  acceptable  solution  to  any  manage¬ 
ment  problem.  The  explosive  development  of  automatic  data  process¬ 
ing  and  the  utilization  of  operations  research  in  decision  making 
and  planning  make  it  necessary  that  all  of  us  accept  the  fact  that 
we  can  no  longer  do  things  the  way  we  used  to.  We  are  now  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  implementation  of  more  systems  changes  than  perhaps 
have  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Army  itself.  The  Army  is  going 
into  computer  operations  up  to  the  hilt.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
many  cases  already  where  computer  data  banks  don’t  work  —  where 
the  computers  are  really  garbage  pails  into  which  has  been  dumped 
a  horrible  accumulation  of  data  that  is  no  good  and  which  is  producing 
the  same  kind  of  results,  only  with  more  paper. 

I  have  mentioned  but  few  of  the  data-systems  and  management- 
information  problems  which  we  now  face.  When  the  DA  management- 
information  program  really  gets  rolling,  we  will  have  placed  upon 
our  shoulders  a  tremendous  burden  of  creating  a  whole  new  technology 
in  the  field  of  data  processing.  And,  as  you  contemplate  this,  if  you 
are  scared,  you  are  smart.  I  am  grateful  that  we  have  made  some 
progress  in  our  TEAMS  system,  since  it  does  give  us  in  TECOM  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  building  of  our  total  management  information 
program. 

Management  Improvement  Programs 

Our  management  improvement  program  in  USATECOM  is 
oriented  primarily  to  the  management  of  resources. 

By  using  work  measurement,  work  simplification,  organization/ 
mission  planning,  data  systems,  and  reports  management  programs, 
we  hope  to  find  and  use  better  ways  of  managing  our  resources  and 
accomplishing  the  missions  assigned  us. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  USATECOM  realized  $4.5 
million  in  tangible  savings  through  these  programs.  Our  target  this 
year  is  twice  that  amount. 

Our  approach  to  management  improvement  is  to  guard  against 
relative  overimprovement  in  one  area  by  efforts  to  achieve  perfection 
where  it  is  not  needed. 

Work  Improvement 

The  strength  of  a  chain  is  not  increased  by  making  a  single  link 
many  times  stronger  than  others.  Such  effort  can  be  downright  waste¬ 
ful  of  resources.  The  concern  of  management  must  be  with  chain 
of  equally  strong  links,  adequate  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
intended. 
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Sometimes  I  am  concerned  about  our  efforts  to  improve  our 
operatiors.  Occasionally  we  And  someone  spending  long  hours  to 
measure  or  improve  an  operation  which  we  shouldn't  even  be  per¬ 
forming  in  the  first  place.  We  must  be  constantly  on  guard  against 
such  endeavors. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  work  measurement  as  though  this  program 
were  some  time  in  the  distant  future.  In  actual  fact,  we  have  already 
begun  sn  innovation  in  management  in  this  command,  a  system 
designed  to  manage  work  and  the  manpower  directly  associated  with 
this  work. 

For  years  the  Army  has  tried  to  do  this  on  a  broad  basis.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  present  management  environment,  with  constant  reduc¬ 
tions  in  manpower  and  the  emphasis  on  increasing  the  productivity 
of  government  employees,  the  old  methods  of  assessing  our  workload 
capability  no  longer  suffice.  Under  the  present  concepts  of  program¬ 
ing  and  review  and  analysis,  we  must  be  more  precise  and  definitive 
in  assessing  our  use  of  manpower  and  justifying  the  allocations  to 
the  tasks  assigned.  The  people  in  higher  headquarters  who  decide 
on  manpower  allocations  are  critical  and  resolute  in  reviewing  man¬ 
power  requirements  and  will  not  accept  broad  statements  and  gen¬ 
eralities.  Accordingly,  we  must  convince  them  we  are  using  our 
manpower  resources  well  and  associate  any  increases  required  with 
concrete  requirements.  We  hope  that  our  system  of  work  scheduling 
will  meet  these  requirements. 

Now,  what  is  the  concept  for  scheduling  the  work  within  Test 
and  Evaluation  Command?  In  this  connection  I  have  some  key  policies 
which  are  the  basis  for  planning  the  use  of  our  manpower. 

In  testing  and  all  other  work  we  do  in  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command,  it  is  my  policy  that  high-quality  standards  of  performance 
will  be  maintained.  Maintenance  of  high  standards  insures  that  we 
do  an  effective  job. 

It  is  also  my  policy  —  and  this  is  the  key  to  the  entire  philosophy 
of  the  system  —  that  we  will  defer  tests  or  other  tasks  if  standards 
must  be  compromised  because  of  shortages  of  manpower  resources. 
In  other  words,  everything  we  initiate  will  be  done  well  ;  and,  if  this 
objective  cannot  be  met,  due  to  manpower  shortages,  we  delay  or 
defer  the  work  and,  at  the  same  time,  notify  higher  headquarters 
of  the  action  taken.  In  determining  the  work  to  be  deferred  or  delayed, 
we  allocate  available  manpower  to  projects  having  the  highest 
priorities. 

I  receive  data  each  quarter  projecting  a  schedule  of  work,  and 
the  manpower  assigned  for  each  of  the  succeeding  two  fiscal  quarters. 
Test  labor  is  identified  with  each  and  every  test  we  have  the  capability 
to  perform.  Test  support  is  scheduled  in  a  lump  sum.  Likewise,  the 
overhead  manpower  is  scheduled  in  total  for  each  USATPXOM 
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installation  and  activity.  If  a  test  activity  should  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  some  manpower  for  which  no  work  is  scheduled,  it  is  indicated 
as  uncommitted  manpower.  Believe  me,  we  have  very  little  uncom¬ 
mitted  manpower.  Theoretically,  uncommitted  manpower  is  my 
reservoir  or  reserve  of  manpower  for  performing  unprogramed 
work. 

The  totals  of  the  four  categories  of  manpower  equal  the  total 
authorization  of  the  Test  and  Evaluation  Command.  As  you  might 
suspect,  this  information  is  quite  valuable  to  me.  At  a  glance  I  can 
detect  the  portion  of  our  manpower  being  used  in  mission  work  as 
compared  to  overhead.  What  really  concerns  me  more,  though,  is  the 
work  we  do  not  have  the  capability  of  performing  and  therefore 
must  defer,  the  specific  tests  involved,  and  how  much  manpower  is 
needed  to  perform  this  work.  Work  schedule  reports  show  me  the 
specific  tests  which  must  be  deferred  and  the  manpower  required  to 
perform  them. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  work  schedules  contain  a  list  of  all  tests 
scheduled  for  the  succeeding  two  quarters,  a  brief  description  of  the 
item  of  equipment  being  tested,  the  Department  of  Army  RDT&E 
project  number,  the  Army  management  system  code,  the  manpower 
required  for  each  test,  and  the  recommended  priority  of  the  test. 
Priority  A  means  the  manpower  is  available  for  the  test,  while  B 
indicates  the  test  is  recommended  for  deferral.  It  is  important  to 
note  that,  using  this  system,  we  are  now  able  to  identify  our  man¬ 
power  costs  for  test  projects  with  the  program  and  budget  structure 
of  the  Army.  This  facilitates  justifying  the  manpower  required  and 
establishes  a  basis  for  integrating  manpower  information  into  an 
overall  management  information  system. 

In  reviewing  how  the  subordinate  commands  plan  to  use  their 
manpower,  I  note  the  proportions  of  manpower  used  in  the  three 
major  categories  of  work — direct  labor,  direct  support  of  testing, 
and  overhead.  Why  should  overhead  costs  range  from  40  to  54%  of 
the  total  personnel  available  at  six  TECOM  installations?  The  same 
question  applies  to  the  range  of  6  to  36%  manpower  utilization  in 
overhead.  Similarly,  the  variance  in  manpower  scheduled  for  support 
and  direct  labor  areas  of  work  raises  questions. 

Since  the  system  is  new  and  varied  interpretations  have  been 
applied  to  the  labor,  support,  and  overhead  categories  of  work,  we 
recognize  that  the  data  we  now  have  are  not  totally  dependable. 
However,  we  are  correcting  this  fault  and  in  the  future  all  commands 
will  be  reporting  under  the  same  ground  rules  and  the  data  we  receive 
will  provide  a  sound  basis  for  managing  our  manpower. 

To  summarize,  work  scheduling  provides  me  with  a  clear  picture 
of  my  capabilities  for  performing  the  missions  I  have  been  assigned. 
I  can  compare  the  effort  we  are  capable  of  with  the  instructions  and 
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guidance  I  have  received.  I  know  what  I  can  and  can’t  do  and  what 
it  costs  in  terms  of  people  to  do  everything  expected  of  me.  I  can 
determine  the  location  of  manpower  available  for  unprogramed  work 
and  consider  shifting  uncommitted  manpower  to  high-priority 
projects.  And,  finally,  it  provides  my  boss,  General  Besson,  a  .d  Head¬ 
quarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  with  manpower  shortage  informa¬ 
tion  they  can  readily  understand  and  which  will  assist  them  in 
making  decisions  based  on  facts  directly  bearing  on  the  problem. 


I  have  only  touched  upon  some  of  the  problems  associated  with 
the  management  of  the  Test  and  Evaluation  Command,  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  we  are  now  operating,  and  the  techniques  and  ap¬ 
proaches  which  we  are  taking.  In  the  first  18  months  we  have  made 
significant  progress  in  doing  a  better  job  of  testing  for  the  Army. 
I  assure  you  that  the  management  of  this  command  presents  many 
unique  management  problems,  and  not  all  of  them  have  been  solved. 

As  you  leave  this  School,  I  hope  you  take  with  you  an  awareness 
of  the  dynamics  which  we  are  now  facing  in  government  and  in 
industry.  Although  each  of  us,  in  carrying  out  his  particular  manage¬ 
ment  mission,  will  frequently  become  concerned  about  the  pace  at 
which  we  are  moving,  and  about  the  revolutionary  practices  and 
concepts  which  we  see  surrounding  us,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  personal  challenge  which  these  events  give  us.  The  Armed  Forces 
have  never  failed  to  accept  such  challenges  in  the  past.  I  know  we 
will  not  fail  now. 
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The  structure  of  organization  and  management  is  like  a  diamond. 
It  only  shines  with  brilliance  if  it  is  cut  exactly  and  (lawlessly  along 
its  planes  of  symmetry  and  is  polished  to  perfection  on  each  of  its 
many  surfaces.  This  paper  deals  with  just  one  of  these  many  facets, 
the  organizational  synthesis  of  management  of  technical  and  industrial 
efforts,  and  I  submit  that  management  needs  systems  engineering. 

In  these  modern  times  this  nation  is  devoting  its  best  scientific 
effort  to  discover  new  laws  or  to  find  new  adaptations  of  old  ones, 
and  its  best  engineering  effort  to  work  at  the  very  barriers  of  tech¬ 
nology.  All  of  this  great  scientific  and  engineering  effort  is  directed 
to  make  our  way  of  life  more  secure  and  to  improve  our  standard  of 
living.  But  who  determines  the  organization  and  management  con¬ 
cepts  which  forge  this  great  technical  effort  into  usable  products? 
Are  organizational  concepts  subjected  to  the  same  careful  and  objec¬ 
tive  engineering  analysis  that  is  used  to  develop  new  products,  or  is 
this  task  done  by  some  very  fine  people  who  lean  heavily  on  their 
own  experiences  and  intuition?  Perhaps  our  ideas  of  management 
and  organization  are  in  a  rut,  and  a  rut  is  simply  a  grave  with  the 
ends  knocked  out.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  how  we  can 
eliminate  some  of  the  ruts  in  our  concepts  of  organization  and 
management. 

Mr.  Charles  Kettering,  of  automotive  fame,  once  stated  that  “. . . 
a  successful  organization  needs  four  kinds  of  people:  the  think-it- 
uppers,  the  put-it-downers,  the  work-it-outers,  and  the  get-it-done-ers.” 
Although  I  am  not  sure,  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Kettering,  being  from 
the  automotive  industry,  was  speaking  of  the  need  for  engineering, 
design,  product  improvement,  and  manufacturing  or  production.  If 
I  may  emulate  an  oft-repeated  phrase,  I  would  say  that,  in  this  respect, 
what  is  good  for  General  Motors  is  also  good  for  government  products. 
However,  today  I  would  like  to  hitch-hike  upon  this  statement  made 

General  Eifler  assumed  his  present  assignment  in  April  196S.  Prior  to  that  date 
he  teas  the  Commanding  Officer  of  Frankford  Arsenal  f Philadelphia ,  Pa.).  He  went 
to  Frankford  after  a  tour  as  Commandant  of  the  Ordnance  Guided  Missile  School 
at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama. 

General  Eifler  is  a  I9.IH  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  with  a  B.S.  degree 
in  Civil  Engineering.  In  /fiJN  he  received  an  M.A.  in  Electrical  Engineering  from 
MIT.  He  later  attended  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
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by  Mr.  Kettering,  and  I  will  say  that  a  successful  organization  needs 
four  kinds  of  people:  the  Planners,  the  Integrators,  the  Doers,  and 
the  Anticipators. 

No  doubt  you  will  have  immediately  questioned  how  such  kinds 
of  people  can  be  clearly  separated,  since  most  everyone  has  some  of 
each  of  these  traits.  Indeed  they  do;  but  each  individual  has  a 
tendency  to  predominate  to  some  degree  in  one  or,  perhaps,  two  of 
these  characteristics,  and  the  assigned  position  in  which  he  finds 
himself  in  the  management  structure  serves  to  em,  isize  the  par¬ 
ticular  role  the  individual  is  required  to  perform.  In  a  broad  sense, 
the  job  of  training  a  manager  is  to  develop,  through  education  and 
experience  and  usage,  a  strong  capability  in  all  four  of  these  traits. 
Hence  a  manager  is  developed  through  a  series  of  successive  assign¬ 
ments,  each  of  which  tends  to  emphasize  a  different  one  of  these 
characteristics  above  the  others. 

To  more  clearly  identify  what  is  meant  by  planners,  integrators, 
doers,  and  anticipators,  I  shall  discuss  each  in  more  detail. 

First,  the  Planner.  He  is  the  man  who  exhaustively  collects 
evidence,  thinks  through  many  alternative  approaches,  collates  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages,  and  presents  a  well-staffed  and  objec¬ 
tively-summarized  plans  for  action.  Obviously  he  is  a  good  man  to 
nave  around,  and  this  soon  becomes  evident  in  any  organization.  He 
also  has  some  disadvantages.  For  example:  the  Planner  concentrates 
his  attentions  on  specific  goals  or  objectives.  He  does  not  give  balanced 
attention  to  equally  important  objectives  which  are  not  a  part  of 
his  assigned  responsibilities.  Therefore  we  also  need  Integrators. 

The  Integrator  is  the  “shock  absorber"  of  the  organization.  He 
has  the  depth  and  ability  to  take  the  ups  and  downs  with  considered 
judgment,  and  acts  to  keep  the  organization  moving  along  on  an 
even  keel.  He  is  an  organization  stabilizer.  He  often  sees  where 
yesterday’s  and  today’s  requirements  might  be  combined  for  a  single 

He  began  his  milthn  v  career  unen  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  cm; 
In  1916-.19  he  served  as  company  officer  and  commander  in  the  CCC.  In  19^0  hr 
entered  on  extended  active  duty  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentui  ky,  U'ith  the  Armored  Fou  r  s. 

During  World  War  II  he  Merced  u-ith  carious  echelons  of  the  Army  tl  ound  Forces 
in  Europe,  becoming  Ordnance  Officer  of  the  XVIII  Corps  i  Air  born*  t  in  spang 
19. H  He  u'as  also  Ordnance  Officer  of  the  VII  ('orps  in  19!,f,  l.atir  he  icas  Ordnance 
Officer  of  the  Sixth  Army  in  California 

Following  his  training  at  HIT.  General  F.iffer  uas  assigned  to  missile  work  at 
White  Sands  Proving  Ground,  Sew  Hi  rico  After  three  years  as  Krecutici  and 
Technical  Operations  Officer  at  the  Proving  Ground  >  I91M-X I  /  hr  became  Chief, 
Guided  Hissile  Section,  and  then  of  the  Kocki  t  If  ranch  in  the  IldD  Division.  Ofhn  , 
Chief  of  Ordnance.  In  /•*.’>*>  General  F.ifh  i  became  Commanding  Officer  of  thi  filth 
Ordnance  Group  at  Seventh  V.  S.  Arm  y.  Europe  He  remain*  d  in  that  post  until 
Ai*  assign  ment  as  Commandant  of  the  Ordnance  Guidtd  Hissilt  Si  I  ml  in  I  'if,  9 
Following  two  years  at  the  Hissile  School,  General  F.ifler  was  assigned  as  Com 
manding  Offi  er,  Frankford  Arsenal  Hr  remain*  il  in  that  asngnmint  until  his 
transfer  to  the  Hissile  Command. 

t The  present  paper  was  presented  omlly  at  I’SAHS,  Foil  Helviar.  Virginia .  on 
H  March  1961.1 
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effort,  and  he  continually  places  and  adjusts,  both  the  organization 
and  the  tasks,  to  even  the  workload.  Indeed,  he  is  a  valuable  fellow 

to  have  around. 

The  third  type  of  individual  is  the  Doer.  He  cannot  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  anyone  or  anything  but  himself.  Without  him,  we  are 
“managers  of  nothing.”  He  is  the  scientist  who  is  stretching  the 
scientific  barriers;  the  engineer  with  a  knack  for  inventiveness;  the 
man  who  has  the  know-how  to  lay  out  an  assembly  line;  the  tool  and 
diemaker;  the  machine  tool  operator;  the  mathematician;  the  de¬ 
signer;  etc.  He  is  all  the  rare  talents  that  permit  an  organization 
to  do  something  besides  issue  paper.  In  summary,  the  Doers  are  the 
backbone  of  the  organization,  and  I  cannot  over-emphasive  their 
importance. 

Next  is  the  group  of  individuals  who  make  the  difference  between 
a  dynamic  organization  and  one  that  is  sluggish  and  unresponsive  to 
timely  requirements.  I  call  them  the  Anticipators.  The  Anticipator 
is  a  man  who  is  willing  to  stick  his  neck  out  and  raise  the  alarm  where 
more  experienced  heads  would  state  that  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient 
to  become  concerned.  He  can  be  proved  wrong:  sometimes  because 
he  raised  the  subject  in  time  for  somebody  else  to  make  sure  it 
wouldn’t  happen.  He  must  have  a  keen,  analytical  mind  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  look  ahead  where  the  way  is  not  clear.  He  should  be  technically 
qualified  but  need  not  have  the  inventiveness  of  a  developer  nor  the 
production  know-how  of  a  plant  foreman. 

Now  that  personnel  have  been  categorized  by  tendencies,  I  shall 
construct  a  management  concept  in  which  these  talents  can  best  be 
utilized.  The  usual  approach  in  drawing  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  charts  is  to  start  with  the  manager  and  work  down.  An  engineer, 
however,  starts  with  the  operation  he  wants  to  control  and  then 
proceeds  to  develop  support  and  regulation  which  will  permit  the 
degree  of  control  required.  Having  made  this  point,  I  beg  your  in¬ 
dulgence  to  present  this  concept  in  a  forward  flow.  This  is  done 
because  it  is  more  easily  understood  when  presented  in  this  order. 
If  some  of  the  comments  regarding  this  construction  appear  to  lx 
light,  these  are  made  simply  to  maintain  reading  interest  and,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  detract  from  the  importance  of  the  concept  as  it 
develops. 

The  first  items  on  my  organization  chart  deal  with  the  inputs 
(Fig.  11.  They  can  be  represented  by  resources,  requirements,  and 
guidance  —  “apples,  bananas,  and  oranges."  Since  there  are  different 
kinds  of  inputs,  quite  obviously  a  program  or  project  is  involved; 
and.  if  there  is  a  project,  there  is  a  need  for  management;  so  I  have 
put  down  a  wedge-shaped  box  entitled  “Project  Management."  The 
shape  of  this  box  is  significant  to  its  mission. 
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Some  part  of  the  organiz.  ion  must  take  the  inputs  and  divide 
and  shape  the  task  within  the  organizational  structure  consistent  with 
the  abilities  of  the  organization  and  the  requirements,  resources,  and 
guidance  of  the  task.  Hence  the  mission  of  project  management  is 
to  continually  adjust  manpower,  facilities,  equipment,  and  funds  to 
meet  the  overall  requirements  and  guidance  placed  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  project  management’s  responsibility  to  assure  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  total  organization  as  related  to  the 
specific  project  being  managed.  It  is  in  project  management  that  the 
Planner  is  most  useful. 

The  size  of  the  project  manager’s  office  is  a  matter  of  judgment 
and  it  differs  with  each  project.  Clearly  for  authoritative  control 
the  project  office  must  have  full  control  for  project  planning,  budget¬ 
ing,  and  programing;  for  the  broad  management  and  evaluation 
of  the  technical  and  related  effort;  for  integrated  schedu  ing;  and 
for  preparation  of  the  project  manager’s  directives.  These  are  funda¬ 
mental  to  centralized  project  control. 

In  addition,  the  project  manager’s  staff  office  must  be  of  sufficient 
structure  and  size  to  maintain  continuous  day-to-day  contact  with 
the  operating  function  elements  for  those  management  tasks  which 
are  best  done  in  a  functional  way.  The  project  office  must  assure 
effective  response  to  the  needs  and  direction  of  the  project.  Such 
functions  as  contracting  and  purchasing,  detailed  comptroller  and 
fiscal  operations,  quality  and  reliability  assurance,  validation  and 
testing,  allotment  of  skills  and  facilities,  logistic  planning  and  new 
equipment  training,  documentation  and  change  control,  customer 
and  public  relations,  etc.,  are  project  considerations  which  are  most 
effectively  done  either  partially  or  wholly  as  functional  operations. 
However,  the  project  office  must  assure  that  these  functional  efforts 
are  responsive,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  the  needs  of  the  prdject. 

By  this  means  the  project  manager  and  his  staff  can  devote  full 
line  attention  to  the  management  and  execution  of  the  engineering, 
production,  and  logistic  support  of  the  products  or  systems  for  which 
the  manager  was  created.  The  prime  effort  must  therefore  be  directed 
toward  the  timely  and  economical  realization  of  the  materiel  for 
which  the  project  manager  is  responsible,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
organization  concept  concentrates  on  this  prime  objective  of  the 
project  manager. 

Having  now  developed  a  project  and  project  management,  there 
must  be  something  to  manage.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  if  managers 
want  to  retain  their  titles,  they  should  never  be  caught  supervising 
actual  work;  so  what  do  they  manage?  They  manage  supervisors, 
and  I  have  added  the  Functional  Supervisors  to  this  concept  (Fig.  2). 
Supervisors  usually  have  some  trouble  translating  management 
directives  (at  least  from  a  management  viewpoint),  so  there  must 
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be  some  feedback  to  make  sure  that  the  supervisor  is  implementing 
in  the  way  management  expects  it  to  be  done.  This  feedback  is 
shown  as  Program  Translation.  Note  that  the  word  is  "program,” 
not  “project.”  Functional  Supervisors  must  serve  a  number  of  project 
managers.  The  requirements  of  all  must  be  integrated  into  an  effective, 
timely,  and  economical  program  which  makes  maximum  utilization 
of  skills  and  facilities  on  a  daily  basis.  Hence  I  have  called  these 
functional  supervisors  “Integrators.” 

Also,  since  funds  are  involved  and  bills  must  be  paid,  there  is 
a  need  for  fiscal  management;  and  I  have  added  a  box  entitled  “Comp¬ 
troller.”  However,  this  is  not  the  same  comptroller  that  you  may 
be  acquainted  with.  Some  of  the  functions  normally  assigned  to  a 
comptroller  are  shown  elsewhere.  For  example,  internal  review  is 
located  in  project  management,  and  that  part  of  the  comptroller’s 
operation  known  as  budget  programing,  although  done  by  comp¬ 
troller-type  personnel,  is  also  included  in  the  project  management 
box. 

Having  now  completed  the  figure  down  to  the  functional  super¬ 
visor  level,  it  becomes  readily  apparent  that  the  supervisors  must 
have  someone  to  supervise.  This  leads  us  to  the  real  “doers”  of  the 
organization,  which  I  have  called  “Operations”  (Fig.  3).  Similar 
to  project  management,  the  supervisor  also  wants  to  make  sure  his 
guidance  is  being  understood  and  is  acted  upon;  and  he  causes  certain 
evaluations  to  be  fed  back  to  his  office.  These  are  shown  as  “Operation 
Translation.” 

Operations,  in  turn,  produce  something:  a  product  or  output. 
This  output  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  costs,  quantity,  quality, 
timeliness,  and  customer  satisfaction.  In  order  to  make  such  measure¬ 
ments  it  becomes  necessary  to  collect  data  on  each  type  of  product. 
So  I  have  added  “Data  Collection”  to  this  dynamic  organization. 
It  is  beneficial  to  bear  in  mind,  at  this  point,  that  data  may  be 
collected  from  any  particular  output  of  any  operation  within  the 
Operations  box,  as  well  as  the  measurement  of  the  final  product.  Data 
encompasses  such  things  as  cost,  quality  and  reliability,  deliveries, 
test  results,  existing  and  potential  problem  areas,  design  weaknesses, 
etc. 

With  these  organizational  elements  established,  it  is  now  apparent 
that  cost  information  may  be  fed  back  to  the  comptroller,  and  that 
information  is  then  collated  with  program  guidance  and  sent  back 
through  project  management.  Also,  to  step  up  the  cycle,  the  comp¬ 
troller  may  send  cost/program  collated  information  direct  to  the 
supervisors  and,  on  certain  critical  items,  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis, 
direct  to  Operations.  These  are  phased  internal  loops  which  materially 
reduce  time  lag. 
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Here,  then,  is  a  workable  system  with  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  get  the  job  done.  However,  there  is  still  no  provision  in  this 
model  to  evaluate  and  correlate  quantity,  quality,  timeliness,  and 
customer  satisfaction  with  the  initial  inputs  of  resources,  require¬ 
ments,  and  guidance.  Such  data  do  no  good  resting  in  the  data  bank, 
and  the  lack  of  dynamics  in  passing  these  data  slowly  up  through 
successive  channels  of  supervision  is  well  known.  It  must  be  available 
at  the  management  level  quickly  and  used  effectively.  Since  these 
measurements  are  usually  related  to  specific  projects  or  products, 
a  box  is  added  entitled  “Product  Monitors”  (Fig.  4). 

These  Product  Monitors  add  the  element  of  future  anticipation 
to  the  data  collected.  They  evaluate  current  status  and  past  perform¬ 
ance  and  project  what  will  happen  tomorrow,  next  week,  next  month, 
etc.  Current  status  and  present  and  future  expected  problems  are 
fed  back  to  the  Project  Manager.  The  Product  Monitor  can  once 
again  improve  the  time  response  by  also  feeding  his  anticipatory 
results  into  the  organization  at  just  the  right  places.  However,  he 
should  never  assume  the  position  of  direction  in  the  model  which 
I  have  shown  and  must  always  operate  at  an  equivalent  or  higher 
level  than  the  supervisory  or  management  structure  which  bears 
the  overall  assigned  responsibility  for  the  specific  problems  he  has 
generated.  There  is  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  these  Project 
Monitors  to  want  to  direct  the  actual  operation.  If  you  want  things 
to  really  get  mixed  up  in  the  model  which  I  have  created,  just  allow 
them  to  do  it.  It  is  the  quickest  way  I  know  of  to  make  this  dynamic 
model  unstable.  Since  these  people  are  usually  in  the  limelight  and 
normally  have  the  task  of  conducting  high-level  briefings,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  over-evaluate  their  contribution  in  the  organization. 
They  are  an  essential  element  of  this  dynamic  organization  model, 
but  cannot  operate  effectively  without  the  remainder  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  structure,  and  most  certainly  must  operate  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  total  dynamic  concept. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Product  Monitors,  the  dynamic  model 
of  a  concept  for  organization  is  completed.  This  dynamic  model  has 
resources  (funds),  requirements,  and  guidance  as  its  input,  and 
produces  as  an  output  certain  hard  goods. 

By  this  time  some  of  you  may  have  recognized  the  technical 
counterpart  of  this  dynamic  concept  of  organization.  In  the  next 
figure  let’s  visualize  the  manager  at  the  top  of  the  model  (Fig.  5). 
Underneath  him  we  see  a  dynamic  technical  counterpart  of  the 
organization  which  I  have  presented.  The  shaping  network  replaces 
project  management.  The  “Integration”  box  replaces  the  functional 
supervisors  who  are  the  Integrators  in  the  organization  system.  The 
comptroller  has  become  a  Collator,  and  the  Doers  are  the  power  device 
in  the  model  which  permits  an  output  of  hard  goods  as  its  product. 
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The  Product  Monitors  are  a  part  of  the  differentia)  feedback  network 
where  the  Anticipators  are  located.  At  the  top  is  the  Project  Manager 
and  his  key  directors  who,  in  effect,  are  the  system  engineers  that 
continually  diagnose  the  problem  areas  and  provide  the  necessary 
adjustments  to  maintain  the  system  in  good  dynamic  and  stable 
response. 

Since  individuals  who  make  up  this  dynamic  “machine”  are  some¬ 
times  unpredictable,  this  really  keeps  a  manager  busy.  The  hand 
knobs  depicted  on  the.  dynamic  model  represent  amplification,  or 
gain,  in  the  particular  box  shown,  as  well  as  the  time  lag  through 
the  box.  Because  of  the  project  or  product  orientation  of  Product 
Monitors,  a  number  of  these  personnel  are  required  with  regard  to 
each  type  of  project.  Hence  a  number  of  knobs  are  shown  on  the 
differentiating  network.  By  manipulating  the  gains  and  time  lags 
in  the  various  boxes,  a  knowledgeable  manager  can  take  care  of 
crises  in  individual  projects  and  keep  the  overall  system  in  good 
performance. 

If  such  a  concept  of  organization  is  to  be  a  counterpart  of  a 
dynamic  “closed-loop”  system  in  a  technical  sense,  then  just  as 
the  technical  system  must  operate  on  compatible  frequencies,  voltages, 
etc.,  the  organization  in  the  same  sense  must  be  working  in  detail 
off  the  “same  sheet  of  paper.”  Such  a  sheet  of  paper  is  called  a 
milestone  chart. 

The  milestone  chart  serves  as  a  planning  document  which  identi¬ 
fies  who  is  responsible  for  each  action  leading  to  a  completion  of 
the  project,  where  the  work  will  be  done,  and,  most  important,  when 
it  will  be  done.  Every  participating  agency  assists  in  the  formulation 
of  this  document,  which  is  then  initialed  by  all  concerned,  up  to  and 
including  the  manager.  Any  revisions  must  go  through  the  same 
process.  For  more  complex  projects  there  is  a  need  for  several  tiers 
of  milestone  charts  and,  in  some  instances,  the  use  of  more  elaborate 
scheduling  techniques  utilizing  computers.  But  for  most  projects  (less 
than  120  distinctly  separate  operations),  the  use  of  the  milestone 
chart  is  sufficient.  Similar  planning  and  control  documents  are  used 
for  costs. 

It  might  logically  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  gained  from  such  a 
concept?  How  can  it  be  used  more  effectively  than  normal  organiza¬ 
tion  concepts?  First,  let  us  take  a  look  at  overall  performance  (Fig. 
6a,  b,  c).  Here  performance  is  represented  by  quantity  and  quality. 
These  are  not  all  of  the  performance  factors,  but  simply  serve  as 
representative  items.  Time  is  shown  as  the  base.  Fig.  6a,  shows 
what  can  happen  when  the  system  is  too  sluggish,  or  when  the  Product 
Monitors  are  not  effectively  anticipating  problems.  Performance 
response  is  slow,  and  objectives  are  not  fully  met. 
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Figure  6b,  shows  what  can  happen  when  the  system  is  over 
energized  or  out  of  adjustment.  This  can  happen  when  proper  inte¬ 
gration  is  not  accomplished  at  the  functional  level,  or  when  project 
management  is  simply  acting  as  a  messenger  service  and  passing 
down  the  worst  fears  of  Product  Monitors  without  a  sense  of  judg¬ 
ment  or  timing.  It  is  also  the  type  of  response  to  be  expected  when 
Product  Monitors  assume  directive-type  authority.  Response  to  some 
requirements  rises  rapidly  and  may  even  exceed  expectations.  On  the 
other  hand,  response  to  other  requirements  falls  off  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  begins  to  surge.  Overall  performance  gradually  deteriorates. 

Figure  6c,  shows  what  I  call  critically  energized  response:  just 
the  right  amount  of  feedback  by  Product  Monitors  and  an  equivalent 
amount  of  timely  absorption  by  the  organization,  everything  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  overall  performance  is  premium. 

To  achieve  such  quality  performance  one  must  be  able  to  clearly 
define  the  problems  that  arise  and  correctly  evaluate  where  in  the 
organization  structure  adjustment  is  best  made,  and  to  rebalance 
the  system  after  correction.  To  a  systems  engineer  several  funda¬ 
mentals  appear  applicable  for  good  system  response.  First,  there  are 
two  major  feedback  loops  which  serve  to  keep  the  system  dynamic: 
the  program  cost  collation  and  the  Product  Monitors.  Both  contain 
the  element  of  anticipation,  but  the  Product  Monitor  loop  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  anticipatory  and  dynamic  in  an  overall  sense. 

When  funds  are  very  limited  for  the  project,  then  the  fund  control 
loop  becomes  very  tight  and  will  restrict  the  level  of  effort  applied 
to  the  component  tasks.  Thus  quality  and  schedules  may  suffer 
unless  corresponding  attention  is  given  to  the  feedback  from  Product 
Monitors. 

When  funds  are  adequate  and  cost  control  is  not  as  rigid,  there 
is  still  a  need  for  the  Product  Monitors.  In  this  case,  since  the  internal 
cost  loop  has  considerably  less  effect  on  the  system,  the  Product 
Monitors  are  needed  to  keep  efficiency  and  effectiveness  and  to  prevent 
the  system  from  becoming  sluggish.  Hence  the  Product  Monitors 
are  always  vitally  necessary  to  good  system  operation. 

Second,  the  response  of  the  system  is  most  critical  to  the  “shap¬ 
ing”  activities  of  project  management.  When  serious  problems  arise 
and  Product  Monitors  are  forecasting  chaos  and  failure,  project  man¬ 
agement  must  act  very  much  like  the  integral  shaping  network  of 
the  technical  system  counterpart.  The  worst  fears  of  the  Product 
Monitors  must  be  absorbed  to  some  degree  until  the  exact  circum¬ 
stances  are  established  and  an  overall  concept  can  be  devised  to  which 
the  entire  organization  can  direct  its  full  efforts  to  achieve  the  best 
overall  solution.  Otherwise,  both  funds  and  effort  will  be  employed 
in  a  piecemeal  way  that  will  detract  from  other  important  work 
and  reduce  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Also,  that  other  important 
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work  soon  becomes  a  problem,  and  effort  must  be  directed  to  it 
perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  first  project.  The  organisation  begins 
to  8ur£«'.  and  overall  performance  will  aoon  fall. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  things  are  going  smoothly,  project 
management  may  act  much  as  a  "lead  network"  of  the  technical 
counterfort.  The  Product  Monitors'  reports  may  be  amplified.  Small 
problems  receive  stronger  attention,  the  pace  steps  up,  and  the  overall 
response  is  more  lively. 

Because  there  are  a  number  of  Product  Monitors  for  any  large 
system,  necessary  adjustments  need  only  be  made  in  those  parts  of 
the  project  affected  by  the  problem. 

Similar  analysis  can  be  given  to  the  functional  supervisors  who 
are  responsible  for  the  overall  efficient  and  effective  performance  of 
the  functional  organisations  and  must  be  responsive  to  a  number  of 
project  managers.  Functional  operations  must  be  tailored  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis  to  best  undertake  and  continue  the  total  functional  tasks 
assigned,  regardless  of  whether  these  come  from  one  or  several  project 
managers.  Sometimes  there  is  unused  capacity;  at  other  times  too 
little  capacity  is  available  to  meet  current  needs.  The  functional 
supervisor  must  be  able  to  tailor  his  organisation  by  continual 
balancing  of  akills  and  facilities  with  workload,  and  to  acquire  outside 
contracting  where  necessary,  in  order  to  assure  a  balanced,  efficient, 
and  effective  performance.  Placing  unreasonable  demands  on  over¬ 
taxed  functions  does  not  provide  good  overall  system  performance 
and  reflects  in  the  output  products. 

This  integrating  function  must  exist  in  any  successful  organisa¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  not  included  by  design,  then  it  will  evolve  throughout 
the  operational  chain,  or  the  operations  will  once  again  surge  back 
and  forth,  baaed  upon  the  pressures  of  the  hour.  It  is  much  more 
practical  to  design  integration  into  the  system  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  adjusted  and  controlled  continuously  for  best  overall 
system  response. 

For  a  knowledgeable  system  manager,  as  experience  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  dynamic  organisation  structure  grows,  many  other  basic 
concepts  will  come  to  light  as  he  increases  or  decreases  emphasis 
and  timing  of  each  part  of  the  organisation.  In  a  relatively  short 
time  he  becomes  experienced  in  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
the  organization  and.  thinking  in  a  system  sense,  will  take  actions 
to  strengthen  and  speed  up  that  part  of  the  organization  that  is  caus¬ 
ing  less  than  ontimum  performance. 

Now  I  want  to  point  out  several  things  about  these  concepts. 
First.  I  draw  a  box  around  Operations  as  a  single  entity.  Actuslly. 
this  box  not  only  represents  all  of  the  functional  operating  groups 
but  also  a  complex  network  of  its  own.  involving  in-house  operations, 
procurement  and  contracting,  etc.  This,  again,  is  an  old  engineering 
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trick  of  finding  out  what  the  model  should  be;  identifying  the  model 
in  terms  of  inputs  and  outputs;  placing  it  in  a  hypothetical  box; 
closing  the  lid;  and  then  proceeding  to  other  components  of  the 
system.  These  same  techniques  can  be  applied  to  organizations  or 
arsenals  in  their  identification  of  a  higher  network  and  to  companies 
or  commands  within  a  still  higher  network.  Every  so  often,  the 
Inspector  General,  the  Manpower  Survey  Team,  the  Army  Audit 
Agency,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
open  up  this  hypothetical  box  and  check  all  or  part  of  the  internal 
operation.  Sometimes  things  really  get  out  of  adjustment  and  a 
complete  rebuild  is  necessary. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make,  and  an  important  one,  is  that 
I  have  shown  you  a  dynamic  model  which  involves  paper  inputs  and 
product,  or  hard  good,  outputs.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  model  one 
would  use  for  personnel  relations,  for  example,  nor  is  it  the  model 
one  should  use  for  long-range  planning  and  forecasting.  In  this 
respect  an  organization  must  perform  as  a  complex  computer.  Too 
often  we  inadvertently  and  unknowingly  create  a  poorly  constructed 
organizational  operation  which  simulates  an  analogue  model  of  a 
computer,  with  all  the  problems  of  drift,  error,  interrelated  complexity, 
and  inability  to  identify  faults. 

I  submit  that  the  language  and  symbology  and  construction  of 
a  digitalized  computer  model  of  organization  concept  is  a  much  more 
effective  means  for  programing  the  actions  required,  for  checking 
the  results,  and  for  appropriate  control  to  insure  the  quality  of  the 
output.  One  point  should  be  made  clear.  The  use  of  an  organizational 
concept  based  on  a  pattern  of  a  computer  does  not  entitle  the  manager 
to  expect  a  speed  of  response  equivalent  to  that  of  the  modern 
electronic  computer,  and  the  impatience  of  the  manager  does  not  really 
help  in  the  quality  of  the  output. 

Finally.  I  want  to  return  to  the  normal  organizational  construc¬ 
tion  (Fig.  7).  At  the  top  of  this  figure  is  a  sketch  of  the  way  we 
are  used  to  seeing  plant  organization.  With  a  little  imagination,  you 
can  see  the  resemblance  to  the  dynamic  model  which  I  previously 
constructed  except,  perhaps,  for  one  thing  (see  lower  part  of  figure) : 
there  should  be  a  line  flowing  from  the  bottom  of  each  functional 
organization  to  the  Product  Monitors’  box.  Note  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  is  up,  not  down.  You  cannot  push  from  both  the  top  and 
the  bottom  without  getting  an  accordion  effect  and  plenty  of  bad 
music 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  read  a  quotation  from  the  famous 
English  scientist.  Thomas  Huxley,  who  was  a  self-educated  man  and 
whose*  life  was  devoted  to  “i.ie  rm-chanical  engineering  of  living 

machines." 
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“Science  is  nothing  but  trained  common  sense,  differing  from 
the  latter  only  as  a  veteran  may  from  a  raw  recruit ;  and  its  methods 
differ  from  those  of  common  sense,  only  as  the  guardsman's  cut  and 
thrust  differ  from  the  manner  in  which  the  savage  wields  his  club." 

What  I  have  presented  is  a  rapier,  not  a  bludgeon.  In  the  mind 
of  a  knowledgeable  and  technically-minaed  manager  it  can  be  a 
highly  effective  methodology.  The  effective  day-to-day  balancing  of 
functional  skills  and  facilities  by  functional  su|>ervisors  is  made 
responsive  to  strong  vertical  management  to  provide  a  completely 
integrated  system  concept.  Functional  supervisors  have  clearly  as¬ 
signed  responsibility  for  control  of  their  functional  organizations 
The  project  manager  has  a  direct  feedback  of  how  well  the  functional 
organization  is  accomplishing  his  requirements  and  has  full  line 
authority  for  his  project.  It  is  only  when  the  resources  available  to 
the  functional  supervisor  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
project  managers  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  plant  manager  to 
add  his  authority  and  judgment  to  the  resolution  of  problems. 
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INTERNAL  AUDITING 
AND  THE  ARMY  AUDIT  AGENCY 

Mr. 

JAMES  A.  BOBBINS 
Deputy  Chief 
U.  S.  Army  Audit  Agency 


We  are  very  grateful  to  the  Army  Management  School  for  in¬ 
viting  us.  over  the  years,  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Army  Audit  Agency, 
its  organisation  and  its  mission.  I  can  truthfully  say,  having  come 
here  for  a  number  of  years,  that  there  were  times  when,  on  the  drive 
from  Washington  to  Fort  Belvoir.  I  wished  I  would  have  a  flat  tire 
so  that  I  couldn't  complete  the  trip.  Some  of  the  past  sessions  have 
been  rough  at  times.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  very  long,  but  I  would 
like  to  briefly  explain  the  U.  S.  Army  Audit  Agency's  mission  and 
organisation. 


Background 

The  Army  Audit  Agency's  charter  is  AR  36-5.  This  regulation 
is  baaed  on  Department  of  Defense  Directive  7600.2,  which  states 
that  in  each  of  the  Military  Services  there  shall  be  only  one  audit 
organisation,  which  shall  be  at  the  Departmental  level.  AR  36-5  out¬ 
lines  the  responsibility  for  audit  in  the  Department  of  the  Army,  ana 
places  it  with  the  Army  Audit  Agency. 

The  AR  defines  the  scope  of  audit  and.  as  literally  interpreted, 
the  scope  of  our  audit  responsibility  is  in  the  area  of  financial  man¬ 
agement.  Of  course  a  question  has  frequently  been  raised  as  to  where 
financial  management  ends  in  relation  to  Army  operations.  I  think 
it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  there  is  no  end.  that  any  operation  within 
the  Army  has  financial  significance  That  interpretation  of  financial 
management  in  terms  of  audit  has  raised  questions  from  time  to  time 
whenever  an  auditor  goes  beyond  the  pure  bookkeeping  function.  I 
think  most  of  us  have  traditionally  thought  of  an  audit  as  being 
something  concrrmd  only  with  the  verification  of  books  and  records. 

In  1WS3  the  Army  Audit  Agency  started  to  broaden  its  scope  of 
auditing  Army  installations  to  constitute  what  we  term  "internal 

If  r  Kohhtn*  Humi  a*«  t'alioMU  and  hold*  n  H  H  degret  la  Arrountinil 

from i  CoJum f»aa  t'nlvmntp  M’aaAt ««f»a  It  C  Hr  hat  laen  a  profenmot  of  Internal 
Atroaada*  at  the  tail •<  aaftwatf*.  and  ha»  alto  lauiiht  Adiancrd  Accounting 
of  Ilf  fir  pat  tmr  »t  of  4«rl»  allaif  Otadualr  Hi  hoot 

He  IfuMaa*  Ho-  lit  Id  ffc*  follooina  Ft  dual  potitiont  Chief  of  Accountin'! 
Spttra 1a  and  #*«<*.  tdmt a,  Saatafoaf  />!>»«  for  of  Audit a,  Attitlanl  to  the  Comptroller 
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audit.”  The  Agency  thus  started  to  broaden  the  concepts  of  audit 
theretofore  performed  in  the  Army,  from  auditing  military  property 
accounts  to  auditing  all  Army  installation  activities  having  financial 
significance. 

Up  until  about  two  years  ago  we  largely  confined  our  scope  of 
audit  to  directly-related  financial  activities,  only  at  times  getting 
into  supply  operations  in  their  broader  aspects.  With  the  advent  of 
the  new  administration  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Agency 
has  been  asked  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  do  more  and  more 
things  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  far  beyond  what  we  normally 
did.  The  first  of  these  special  requests,  actually  directives,  was  from 
Mr.  McNamara  to  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  Army  Audit 
Agency  to  review  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  call-up  of  two 
National  Guard  divisions  and  the  supporting  Reserve  units,  about 
2VL>  years  ago.  That  audit  required  the  Agency  to  get  into  all  aspects 
of  the  call-up  starting  from  the  time  Mr.  Stahr  wrote  a  memorandum 
to  Mr.  McNamara  telling  him  of  the  problems  the  Army  would  face 
in  the  call-up,  to  a  date  in  February  1962  when  the  two  divisions  were 
still  on  active  duty.  After  that  special  audit,  and  as  a  result  of  an 
audit  at  Fort  Lee  disclosing  certain  observations  on  the  Fourth 
Division,  the  Agency  was  directed  by  General  Hamlett,  who  at  that 
time  was  DCSOPS,  to  make  an  audit  of  all  STRAF  units  with  respect 
to  their  STRAF  requirements. 

The  most  recent  directive  for  that  type  of  audit  assignment  was 
with  respect  to  the  aviation  problems  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
The  agency  was  directed  by  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  review  of  Army  aviation  in  the  Far  East  to  include  problems 
of  the  helicopters  in  Vietnam  together  with  the  related  spare-parts 
and  funding  problems  in  CONUS.  Adding  to  these  within-house 
requests,  the  Agency,  as  well  as  the  audit  activities  of  the  other 
Military  Services,  has  received  directives  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  requiring  the  audit  activities  of  the  three  Military  Services 
to  be  broad  enough  to  cover  all  matters  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  might  review,  which,  as  most  of  you  know,  cover  the  waterfront. 

Under  the  expanding  requirements,  the  scope  of  audit  set  forth 
in  AR  36-5  is  not  comparable  to  the  comprehensive  scope  of  audit 
that  we  are  actually  performing  today.  This  AR  is  presently  being 
revised  to  broaden  and  more  properly  define  the  scope  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Army  Audit  Agency. 

In  addition  to  audits  of  military  installations  and  activities,  the 
Agency  has  the  responsibility  of  auditing  all  contractors  who  have 

all  with  the  Public  Housing  Administration :  Assistant  Director  of  Internal  Auditing. 
GSA;  Chief  of  Internal  Audit.  Army  Audit  Agency ;  Assistant  Chief,  U.  .S'.  Army 
Audit  Agency  for  Audit  Operations. 

t The  present  paper  was  prepared  from  the  transcription  of  an  oral  presentation 
made  at  USAMS,  Fort  Bclvoir,  Virginia,  on  21  January 
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contracts  with  the  Army  wherein  cost  is  a  factor  in  reimbursement 
for  the  contractor.  In  that  area  we  also  have  the  responsibility,  when 
called  upon  by  contracting  officers,  to  review  price  proposals  with 
respe'-t  to  proposed  contracts  that  involve  negotiations.  Under  Army 
regulations  a  contracting  officer  is  required  to  call  in  the  Army  auditor 
on  a  price  proposal  where  competition  is  nonexistent  and  where  the 
contract  will  be  in  excess  of  $200,000.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  to 
document  his  tiles  as  to  the  reasons. 

Organizationally,  the  U.  S.  Army  Audit  Agency  is  a  world-wide 
organization.  The  Chief  of  the  Agency  is  Major  General  Stanley  W. 
Jones.  He  reports  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Army,  Lieutenant  General 
Robert  Hackett,  and  has  authority  for  direct  dealings  with  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Financial  Management.  The  Agency 
has  its  headquarters  in  Washington  and  maintains  14  operating  dis¬ 
trict  offices  throughout  the  world  where  the  actual  audit  work  is 
performed.  Twelve  of  these  district  offices  are  in  CONUS  and  two 
are  overseas,  one  at  Camp  Zama,  Japan,  for  all  our  work  in  the 
Far  East  and  one  in  Paris,  France,  for  the  work  in  Europe  and  the 
Near  East. 

In  addition,  certain  residencies  are  permanently  staffed  and  main¬ 
tained  at  sizeable  Army  installations,  in  most  cases  at  the  Army 
Inventory  Control  Points,  and  at  certain  contractors’  organizations 
where  the  workload  is  sufficient  to  justify  maintaining  a  permanent 
staff.  As  an  example,  the  Agency  has  responsibility  for  all  Department 
of  Defense  auditing  of  the  Western  Electric  Company.  Permanent 
audit  staffs  are  maintained  at  the  h'  adquarters  of  Western  Electric 
in  New  York  and  at  Winston-Salem. 

Some  Techniques  of  Internal  Auditing 

So  much  for  the  organization,  now  back  to  some  techniques  of 
internal  auditing.  We  approach  an  internal  audit  from  a  threefold 
point  of  view.  One,  the  audit  of  an  Army  installation  as  such ;  two, 
the  audit  of  an  Army-wide  function;  and  three,  the  audit  of  a  major 
Army  program  or  command.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  at  the 
present  time  we  are  making  an  audit  of  the  Nike-Hercules  weapons 
system,  and  of  the  Army  Air  Defense  Command  (ARADCOM). 

We  learned  a  lesson  a  few  years  ago  when  we  attempted  to  audit 
the  Army  missile  program  in  its  entirety.  It  was  a  monster  too  big 
to  come  to  grips  with,  so  we  have  since  shortened  our  sights  and  are 
now  taking  a  specific  program,  missile,  or  weapons  system  and  auditing 
it  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  or  from  the  drawing  board  to  pQssession 
of  the  item  by  using  units.  Auditing  of  the  Nike-Hercules  will  be 
done  at  the  Missile  Command  in  Huntsville,  at  various  Army  procure¬ 
ment  districts,  at  contractor  sites  where  the  Hercules  or  spare  parts 
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are  produced,  at  Army  depots  where  parts  are  stored,  and  at  batteries 
where  the  Hercules  is  actually  employed.  There  will  be  one  overall 
report  issued  on  the  total  audit,  together  with,  probably,  a  separate 
report  on  ARADCOM,  and  several  other  individual  reports  on  various 
installations. 

In  a  comprehensive  audit  of  that  type  and  all  other  audits  required 
by  AR-36-5,  when  a  finding  is  developed  it  is  submitted  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  activity  chief  for  his  review  and  comments.  We  like  to  get 
these  comments  in  writing,  but  sometimes  we  cannot.  We  try  to 
resolve  any  differences  of  opinion  between  auditors  and  operating 
personnel  at  the  installation  level.  Since  auditors  are  human,  they  can 
be  wrong.  So  discussing  at  the  installation  level  what  appears  to  be 
a  valid  finding,  frequently  will  result  in  a  finding  being  dropped.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  command  is  unable  to  convince  us  that  we  are 
wrong,  the  finding  will  be  included  in  the  report  along  with  command's 
observations  as  to  why  it  does  not  concur.  If  command  concurs,  the 
report  will  so  state. 

The  overall  draft  report  usually  is  submitted  to  command  about 
10  days  before  our  lormal  exit  conference  with  command.  At  the  e  <it 
conference  we  like  to  receive  any  observations  command  has  as  to 
the  wording  or  conclusions  in  the  report.  If  the  tonal  quality  of  the 
report  is  not  good,  we  want  to  hear  about  it.  Whatever  changes  in 
the  report  are  necessary  are  made  after  the  exit  conference.  We 
then  try  to  issue  the  report  within  30  days  after  the  exit  conference. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  AR  36-5,  the  addressee  of  a 
report  is  required  to  reply  to  the  Adjutant  General  as  to  corrective 
actions  proposed  to  be  taken. 

Under  the  contract  audit  responsibility  the  bulk  of  our  work  is 
auditing  cost-type  contracts  and  incentive-type  contracts  and  giving 
advice  to  contracting  officers  as  to  the  validity  of  claims  submitted 
by  the  contractor. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we  broadened  our  concept  of  audits 
of  what  we  call  “major  continuity  contractors."  that  is.  those  con¬ 
tractors  who  generally  are  heavily  engaged  year  in  and  year  out  in 
large  dollar  volume  of  Defense  business.  During  the  year,  as  we 
complete  audits  of  various  segments  of  a  major  contractor’s  operation, 
we  issue  interim  reports.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  issue  an 
overall  summary  report  on  the  contractor’s  total  operations  during 
the  year.  The  scope  of  audits  of  major  continuity  contractors  con¬ 
siderably  exceeds  the  mere  verification  of  costs.  Under  recent  revisions 
to  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation  we  are  concerned  with 
the  propriety  and  reasonableness  of  charges  made  against  Government 
contracts.  As  an  example,  in  decisions  to  make  or  buy.  we  are 
interested  in  determining  whether  making  or  buying  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Government.  In  this  respect,  some  tw^  years  ago  the 
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General  Accounting  Office  issued  a  report  which  was  quite  critical 
of  a  make-or-buy  decision  made  by  one  of  the  Services,  not  the  Army. 
This  was  a  decision  to  make  rather  than  buy  an  air-conditioning 
component  for  a  particular  end  item.  The  particular  contractor  had 
never  manufactured  the  component  before;  but,  since  production 
facilities  were  available  and  he  wanted  to  gain  the  experience,  he 
decided  to  make  the  item.  It  was  determined  by  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  that  this  component  cost  approximately  $2.5  million,  but 
could  have  been  procured  by  the  contractor  from  a  reputable,  exper¬ 
ienced  producer  for  about  $500,000.  This  is  the  type  of  management 
decision  that  the  Agency  prefers  to  evaluate  before  the  fact  rather 
than  after  the  fact. 

The  Agency  is  also  interested  in  a  contractor’s  recruiting  practice, 
particularly  with  respect  to  engineering.  We  do  not  contend  that 
auditors  are  competent  to  determine  how  many  engineers  a  contractor 
needs,  but  we  do  contend  that  auditors  are  capable  of  determining 
whether  the  contractor  actually  has  a  recruitment  plan,  and  whether 
he  knows  how  many  people  he  needs  and  where  he  needs  them.  The 
recruitment  plan  could  be  a  hit-or-miss  proposition  resulting  in  the 
hoarding  of  technical  skills.  If  so,  it  does  not  require  a  mental  giant 
to  make  such  determination.  When  we  first  entered  into  what  might 
be  called  the  management  area  of  a  contractor’s  operations,  con¬ 
tractors  did  not  like  it  and  I  can  well  understand  why.  We  were 
pointing  out  shortcomings  in  efficiency  and  economy  which  theretofore 
had  been  of  little  concern,  especially  to  those  contractors  whose  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Government  was  as  high  as  99  percent  of  total  business, 
and  quite  often  involved  cost-type  contracts  providing  little  incentive 
to  be  efficient.  I  think,  that  these  summary  reports  which  require 
a  reply  by  the  contracting  officer  as  to  th,j  action  he  proposes  to  take 
on  the  findings  and  recommendations  are  having  a  healthy  effect  on 
contractor  operations.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  contractors  are 
inefficient  and  uninterested  in  efficient  and  economic  operations.  Many 
of  them  are,  but  with  the  type  of  contract  that  has  been  prevalent 
during  the  past  several  years,  there  really  has  been  no  incentive  for 
a  contractor  to  cut  down  on  costs  or  to  insure  more  efficient  opera¬ 
tions.  The  present  emphasis  being  given  to  competitive  and  incentive- 
type  contracting  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  providing  these 
incentives. 

Going  back  again  to  Army  installation  audits,  people  in  the  past 
have  often  questioned  whether  an  auditor  is  competent  to  evaluate 
the  broader  aspects  of  Army  operations.  We  think  we  are.  Through 
the  two-division  call-up  audit,  the  STRAF  audit,  and  the  Vietnam 
audit,  we  think  we  have  proved  that  we  are.  Why  do  we  think  that 
we  are  particularly  well  qualified?  First  of  all,  you  have  to  know  what 
you  are  auditing,  and  that  is  a  prerequisite  to  any  audit,  whether  it 
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be  in  the  Army  or  on  the  outside.  Public  accounting  firms  do  not 
assign  key  people  to  audit,  let’s  say,  an  automotive  company,  unless 
they  have  had  experience  in  the  automotive  industry.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Agency’s  existence  we  were  guilty  at  times  of  not  knowing 
what  we  were  auditing,  because  we  had  a  lot  of  people  who  were  in¬ 
experienced.  We  were  fooled  into  thinking  that  just  because  an 
individual  was  an  expert  accountant  or  had  a  CPA  certificate,  he 
could  audit  an  Army  installation.  Too  often  we  were  wrong. 

College  Recruitment  Program 

In  1954  we  started  a  college  recruitment  program,  visiting  the 
colleges  and  recruiting  a  sizeable  number  of  the  better  college  men 
each  year.  In  recent  years  we  set  a  goal  of  approximately  75  to  90, 
and  since  1954  we  have  hired  about  1,200  men  off  the  college  campuses. 
We  have  a  total  staff  in  the  Agency  today  of  about  1,800.  Approxi¬ 
mately  1,450  of  these  are  auditors.  Of  that  number,  about  500  are 
men  that  we  brought  into  the  Agency  from  colleges.  The  Army  Audit 
Agency  was  their  first  job,  and  today  these  men  are  the  backbone  of 
our  organization.  Most  of  the  lead  auditors  and  the  auditors-in-charge 
are  men  who  came  with  us  through  college  recruitment  programs 
and  they  now  know  the  Army  pretty  well.  Out  of  the  original  class 
of  1955,  we  have  today  three  men  who  have  reached  Grade  GS-14 
and  about  25  who  are  Grade  GS-13. 

The  college  recruitment  program,  together  with  our  own  training 
program,  has  permitted  us  to  provide  people  that  we  feel  are  capable 
of  doing  the  sort  of  work  we  are  required  to  do.  Under  our  recruitment 
and  training  program,  we  bring  the  men  in  from  the  colleges  in  July 
and  send  them  to  our  district  offices.  They  remain  in  the  districts 
for  about  two  weeks,  getting  to  know  the  people  for  whom  they  will 
work.  Then  they  are  sent  to  Indianapolis  for  a  week  to  get  a  general 
orientation  on  the  Army  and  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the  work 
we  do.  After  that  week  they  return  to  their  respective  districts  and 
go  out  on  their  first  jobs  under  competent  supervision.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  month  we  bring  them  back  to  a  central  point  for  another 
one-week  formal  training  program,  at  which  time  we  start  to  give 
them  case  problems.  After  that  week,  they  return  to  the  field  to 
resume  their  work.  Intermittent  formal  training  programs  are  also 
carried  out  in  the  district  offices. 

At  the  end  of  six  months,  these  new  men  are  brought  back  to 
a  central  point  for  their  final  formal  training;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
last  course  we  give  them  a  test.  Based  on  the  results  of  the  test, 
the  evaluation  of  the  district  manager  of  their  on-the-job  performance, 
and  the  evaluation  of  their  instructors  at  the  three  courses,  we  select 
what  we  call  the  “intern  auditor  of  the  year.”  We  bring  him  into 
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Washington  where  General  Jones  presents  him  with  a  certificate 
and  a  cash  award.  We  also  take  him  to  the  Pentagon  where  he  meets 
General  Haekett.  the  Army  Comptroller;  Mr.  Pratt,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Financial  Management;  and  the  director  of  civilian 
personnel. 

Under  the  recruitment  program  we  can  bring  the  men  in  at 
grade  GS-7  if  they  are  in  the  top  20  percent  of  their  class.  If  they 
are  not,  we  can  bring  them  in  at  grade  GS-5.  If.  after  six  months, 
future  employment  is  mutually  agreeable,  we  can  promote  them  from 
a  GS-7  to  a  GS-9.  or  from  a  GS-5  to  a  GS-7,  respectively.  It  is 
surprising  the  high  quality  of  youngster  that  we  get.  Some  of  you 
may  have  observed  that,  although  we  have  hired  about  1,200  college 
graduates  over  the  past  eight  years,  we  presently  have  only  about 
500  on  the  rolls.  That  normally  would  seem  to  be  a  prrtty  heavy 
turnover,  but  in  our  type  of  business  it  is  not.  The  public  accounting 
firms  feel  that  they  are  doing  well  if,  out  of  every  five  men  they  get 
from  colleges,  they  have  one  left  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

Coat  a 

A  word  on  what  auditing  in  the  Army  costs  and  what  the  Army 
gets  for  the  money.  The  Agency's  budget  today  is  about  $20  million. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money,  so  it  is  fair  to  ask.  what  does  the  Army 
get  for  it?  From  the  viewpoint  of  contract  auditing  and  working 
with  contracting  officers,  we  save  $30  for  every  $1  spent  on  a  contract 
audit.  We  reduce  procurement  costs  anywhere  from  $250  million 
to  $350  million  a  year.  Viewed  from  the  side  of  auditing  Army  in¬ 
stallations,  we  conservatively  estimate  savings  of  from  $15  to  $20 
million  a  year;  however,  to  me  the  dollar  savings  are  not  as  important 
as  the  intangible  benefits  of  the  contributions  we  make  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  systems  and  operations.  The  important  thing  to  me  is  that 
we  believe  we  are  helping  the  Army  do  a  better  job  by  pointing  out 
areas  susceptible  of  management  improvements  and  deficiencies  that 
could  be  critical  to  the  Army. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  Vietnam  audit  report.  If  that  report  had 
been  issued  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  all  you-know-what 
might  have  broken  loose.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  GAO  did  get  into  the 
Vietnam  problem  after  we  had  got  in.  but  we  got  our  report  out 
before  they  did.  They  came  out  with  a  draft  report  only  about  three 
months  ago.  but  the  report  had  very  little  in  it  of  any  significance. 
Mr.  Vance  read  our  report  and  General  Hamlett  sent  it  out  over  his 
own  signature  to  every  major  commander  in  the  Army,  pointing  out 
that  the  report  emphasized  some  problems  in  aviation  supply  and 
suggesting  that  they  be  looked  into  and  corrective  measures  taken. 
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Let  me  emphasize  that  nobody  in  the  Army  was  criticized  for 
any  of  the  problems  in  Vietnam.  We  think  that  the  Army  did  a 
tremendous  job  in  Vietnam  under  the  adverse  circumstances.  It  was 
through  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  that  the  Army  did  ihe  fine  job  that 
it  was  sent  over  to  do.  But  in  our  report  we  not  only  called  attention 
to  the  deficiencies  and  the  problems,  but  also  highlighted  some  of 
the  circumstances  that  occasioned  these  problems.  Some  of  our 
counterparts  who  also  have  a  responsibility  for  reviewing  Army  opera¬ 
tions  are  not  always  so  interested  in  portraying  all  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  good  and  bad,  surrounding  a  given  situation. 

Relations  with  IG 

One  word  on  our  relationship  with  the  Inspector  General.  It 
has  often  been  asked  whether  we  duplicate  the  work  of  the  IG.  1 
think  that  the  IG  and  the  Agency  agree  we  do  not.  (As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  IG  has  just  completed  its  annual  inspection  of  our  head¬ 
quarters.}  I  think  there  could  be  duplication,  however,  because  the 
charter  of  the  IG  authorizes  delving  into  almost  anything  in  the 
Army,  whereas  our  charter  is  almost  that  broad  also. 

Instead  of  duplication,  I  like  to  think  we  complement  each  other. 
As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  it  was  the  IG  who  drew  our  attention 
to  the  Vietnam  situation.  Since  we  have  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  IG,  I  think  there  is  no  real  duplication  of  effort. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  we  in  the  Agency  honestly  believe 
that  we  are  recognized  to  be  part  of  the  Army  team,  that  we  do  help 
the  Army  to  do  a  better  job,  that  we  do  in  some  measure  help  the 
Army  avoid  bad  publicity,  and  that  the  money  which  the  Army  makes 
available  to  us  is  money  well  spent  and  returned  manyfold. 
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